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Robert J. Flood 


Robert J. Flood, sales promotion manager for 
Gulf Refining Co., recently was elected a director 
of the Association of National Advertisers. He is 
also chairman of the Petroleum Advertisers 
Committee of the association. Mr. Flood also is 
a director of the Traffic Audit Bureau, the steer- 
ing unit of the outdoor advertising industry. 

After an early business experience which in- 
cluded sulfur refining in Texas, his native state, 
railroading and selling Mr. Flood entered the ad- 
vertising field. He was associated with impor- 
tant advertising agencies specializing in oil com- 
pany advertising before he entered the Gulf or- 
ganization two years ago. 
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Refusal of P. A. B. to Enforce Employe 


Definition Revealed at Hearing 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 8 
EPRESENTATIVES of the 
R Petroleum Administrative 
Board admitted some 
months ago that the code defini- 
tion of ‘“‘employe”’ was legally 
unsound and that they were 
afraid to attempt prosecutions 
based on this interpretation of 
Sec. 3, Art. II, of the code. 

That was the startling testi- 
mony of Paul E. Hadlick, sec- 
retary of the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee’s market- 
ing subcommittee, at the hear- 
ing today before the Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board on a pro- 
posed new interpretation of this 
section. 

Under the existing interpre- 
tation, the PLPB has formally 
ruled that operators of leased 
stations are “employes” of the 
supplying company. This would 
make the suppliers responsible 
for compliance with labor pro- 
visions at this type of station. 

Mr. Hadlick offered his testi- 
mony in explanation of the 
breakdown in efforts to secure 
compliance with this provision. 

He related how this much- 
disputed interpretation was 
adopted by the marketing sub- 
committee over protests that “‘it 
doesn’t make sense.” It was 
later approved, along with 
many others, by the P. & C. 
Committee and promulgated 


November 14, 1934 


By A. M. Petty 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


Sept. 23, 1933, by the Presi- 
dent. 


Almost immediately a contro- 
versy arose, Mr. Hadlick con- 
tinued. At a meeting of com- 
pany lawyers with the market- 
ing committee a few weeks lat- 
er, it was admitted that the pro- 
vision was poorly worded but 
the companies were urged to 
comply with its spirit. Most 
major companies did, he added. 


In December, two PAB law- 
yers told a Kentucky code meet- 
ing that in their opinion supply- 
ing companies were not respon- 
sible for persons working at 
leased stations, he said. Later, 
one member of the PAB wired 
the same opinion to Hadlick’s 
committee, adding that the re- 
gionalcom mittee disagreed 
with him. 

From then on, Hadlick said, 
various informal opinions in a 
similar vein added fuel to the 
confusion. 


Finally, the marketing com- 
mittee invited three of the 
PAB’s legal staff to attend its 
meeting. There a_ concrete 
case was laid before them. The 
company admitted that it was 


not guaranteeing to persons 
working at its leased stations 
a compensation equal to code 
minimum wages. 

The PAB | representatives 
were asked if they would prose- 
cute the company on charges 
of violating Sec. 3, Art. II. 

“We wouldn’t dare take that 
case into court,’ Hadlick quot- 
ed the PAB lawyers as reply- 
ing. ‘“‘The court would throw 
us out on our ears.’’ 

Further questioning devel- 
oped that the board was un- 
willing to risk any court test 
of the interpretation, Hadlick 
said. Thereupon one of the ma- 
jor company members of the 
marketing committee immedi- 
ately telephoned his office in- 
structions to discontinue guar- 
antees at its leased stations. 
Compliance with this provision 
was costing that particular com- 
pany about $100,000 a month, 
according to Hadlick. 

Mr. Hadlick said he tried 
without success to persuade the 
committee that the views of the 
PAB representatives should be 
made known to the industry at 
large. 

The committee and the PAB 
immediately began negotiations 
to arrive at a mutually satisfac- 
tory wording of the disputed in- 
terpretation. When the labor 
policy board entered the pic- 
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ture, the negotiations began all 
over again. Up to date they 
have been unsuccessful. 

This episode occurred early 
last winter. As late as May 2, 
the marketing committee was 
still advising the industry at 
large that under the existing in- 
terpretation companies leasing 
out stations must be responsi- 
ble for compliance with labor 
provisions at such stations. 

Louis Titus, counsel for the 
committee, read into the record 
an opinion dated May 7, 1934, 
in which he stated that it was 
‘impossible to understand” ex- 
actly what was meant by the in- 
terpretation. 

If a station operator buys his 
own supplies, sells his own sup- 
plies and operates the business 
for his own account, taking the 
profits and bearing the losses, 
he is not an employe, according 
to the Titus opinion. 

The Titus opinion was never 
given out to the industry at 
large. 

About May, the committee 
began answering inquiries by 
saying that the employe defini- 
tion was ambiguous and that 
companies should consider 
themselves bound only where 
the men were in law employes. 

Strangely, the Titus opinion 
is substantially the same as the 
views of Dr. George W. Stock- 


ing, chairman of the PLPB, 
voiced in two letters to inde- 
pendent dealers which were 


read into the record. 

Chairman Stocking stated in 
these letters that where a sta- 
tion operator had an investment 
of his own in the leased station 
that it was the opinion of the 
board he was not an “‘employe.”’ 

Following Hadlick’s surpris- 
ing revelations, Chairman 
Stocking put into the record a 
letter to the P. & C. Committee, 
dated Aug. 7, 1934, from 
Nathan R. Margold, chairman 
of the PAB. 

Mr. Margold said that ‘“‘re- 
gardless of any statements that 
may or may not have been 
made” the interpretation was in 
full force and effect and must 
be obeyed by the industry sub- 
ject to penalties provided for 
by law. 

Two proposed 
“employe’”’ were 
the hearing. 


definitions of 
discussed at 
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One proposed by the P. & C. 
Committee, lays down a general 
provision that where the oper- 
ator’s services are subject to 
the control and direction of the 
supplier, he is an employe of 
the supplier. 

It immediately adds, how- 
ever, that persons are not to be 
classed as employes who work 
at stations under (a) lease and 
agency agreement, (b) lease 
and license agreement, (c) 
lease and sales contract agree- 
ment, or independent contractor 
arrangement which gives the 
supplier no right to control 
wages or hours of labor. 


HE PLPB’s proposal, submit- 
ted informally when the com- 


mittee’s recommendation was 
rejected last July, also lays 
down a general definition. But 


it provides that operators are 
“subject to control and direc- 
tion of the supplier” if any of 
certain specified conditions ex- 
ist. 

These conditions include the 
requiring of routine reports or 
wearing supplier’s uniform, or 
operation on a fixed time sched- 
ule. Workers at stations under 
lease from the supplier, cancel- 
lable at supplier’s option, and 
selling only supplier’s branded 
products, or at stations where 
the stock is owned by the sup- 
plier, are “employes” of the 
supplier, according to the 
board’s proposal. 

. Mr. Titus took up and an- 
alyzed this definition. He ex- 
plained how each condition 
could exist without the operator 
in fact or law, being an “em- 
ploye.”’ 

Phil Hannah, secretary of the 
Cleveland service station union, 
said that practice of leasing was 
“demoralizing the union men.” 

“The men as a whole feel that 


the union is to blame,’ Han- 
nah told the board. ‘They 


think our collective bargaining 
activities brought about this 
situation. About 220 union men 
have been displaced by lessees 
in the last few months in Cleve- 
land.’’ 

He predicted that the prac- 
tice would ruin collective bar- 
gaining, and destroy the effect 
of code labor provisions ‘“‘be- 
cause there won’t be any labor 
left.””,. One company operating 





in Akron was said to have re- 
fused to deal with the union 
because having leased all its 


stations “it has no more em- 
ployes.”’ 

“We want to be fair in this 
matter,’ Mr. Titus told the 
board. “If there is any com- 
pany using these lease and sales 
contracts to change an em- 
ploye’s status, the P. & C. Com- 
mittee stands ready to co-op- 
erate with the board in bringing 
prosecution under Sec. 8 of Art. 
i.” 

He pointed out, however, that 
the code provision was not in- 
tended to prohibit an employe 
from changing his status to an 
independent dealer. He sug- 
gested strengthening of Sec. 8 
to prevent use of “‘subterfuges’’ 
by a company to change an 
employe’s status. 

The committee counsel also 
suggested that a general defini- 
tion of ‘“‘employe’”’ might be 
adopted and then let facts of 
individual cases govern. If a 
company is exercising such con- 
trol over a leased station oper- 
ator as to make him in fact an 
“employe,” then the company 
should be responsible for him 
working only 48 hours a week 
and receiving compensation 
equal to code minimum wages. 

Carl F. Kieser, New York, of 
Socony-Vacuum, a member of 
the legal sub-committee which 
drafted the committee’s pro- 
posed definition, said the 
board’s proposal would never 
hold up in court. He said it 
was unfair to make the weapon 
of control (the short-term can- 
cellation clause) the test in- 
stead of the use of that 
weapon. 

“An administrative fiat can- 
not declare a man an employe, 
when he is not,’’ insisted Hubert 
Fuller, Cleveland, representing 
Cities Service of Ohio. He said 
the leased-station type of opera- 
tion was being resorted to by 
some companies because of 
chain-store taxes now in effect 
in 16 states. In many cases, he 
said, this is the only alternative 
to closing down stations because 
of high operating costs. 

Melville W. Hill, Peoria, I11., 
representing Illinois Petroleum 
Marketers’ Ass’n., said that 
leasing stations on a sales con- 
tract basis is a long-established 
policy with many oil jobbers. 
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Wallace Wright, East St. 
Louis, Ill., independent jobber, 
related how within the last 60 
days he has leased on verbal 
contract several of his stations 
to former employes and that 
they were well-satisfied. He 
said they were proud to wear 
the com pany uniform and 
comply with other merchandis- 
ing practices in effect at com- 
pany-operated stations. 


Mr. Hadlick, representing the 
National Oil Marketers’ Ass’n. 
and a number of state jobber 
associations, cautioned the 
board against writing anything 
into the code which cannot be 
legally enforced. 

David E. Snodgrass, San 
Francisco, representing Region 
6, criticized the existing inter- 
pretation and suggested a sim- 
ple definition based on applica- 
tion of the old master and serv- 
ant doctrine of common law. 


HAIRMAN Stocking took oc- 
casion to point out: “This 
board wants it distinctly under- 
stood that this definition is the 


P. & CC. Committee’s. brain- 
child. It was born in the early 


morning hours of Sept. 23, a 
year ago, but its legitimacy was 
never questioned by the com- 
mittee until many months lat- 


” 


er. 

H. A. Crouthamel, Baltimore, 
who said he represented the 
National Ass'n. of Petroleum 
Retailers, emphatically stated 
that his organization considers 
leased-station operators as ‘‘in- 
dependent dealers.” 


He read into the record a let- 
ter of Dr. Stocking concerning 
the case of M. J. Alexander, 
Pratt, Ala. 


The letter set forth details of 
Alexander's lease and sales con- 
tract with Wofford Oil Co. and 
then the board’s opinion was ex- 
pressed that he was “‘an em- 
ployer and as such is entitled 
to work as many hours as he 
sees fit and that the responsi- 
bility for minimum wages and 
maximum hours provided in the 
code in their application to any 
employes employed by Mr. Al- 
exander rests upon him.” 
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Buying Program Again Suspended 


As Brokers Enter Complaint 


By Teletype 
DALLAS, Nov. 13 


EMPORARY suspension of 

gasoline buying program in 
East Texas, Monday, was re- 
ported as due to intrusion by 
the Department of Justice. 
While no formal opinion had 
been rendered, it was said that 
the department had decided to 
take another look at the plan. 


Action was on complaints of 
certain brokers who asserted 
the major companies, through 
the purchase of gasoline, had 
cut them off from their source 
of supply and that the whole 
thing was, in effect, a conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade and a 
clear violation of the anti-trust 
laws. Confidence was expressed 
by those in charge of program 
that buying and shipping would 
be resumed, possibly’ by 
Wednesday evening. 


Some major company repre- 
sentatives were instructed by 
their chiefs to hold up action 
until the situation was clarified. 
The Planning & Co-ordination 
Committee was expected to is- 
sue a statement Wednesday, 
and it is known that a Depart- 
ment of Justice representative 
has conferred with the P. & C. 
committee representatives and 
with representatives of the oil 
administration. It was pointed 
out the contracts that have been 
signed by East Texas refiners 
are in no sense restrictive of 
their entire output in that they 
are asked merely to state how 
much of the output they will 
sell under the program. Each 
is free to withhold from the pool 
gasoline for other buyers if he 
so desires. 

The root of the trouble, of 
course, is the firming of the 
price to the disadvantage of cer- 
tain brokers who have operated 
for the past three years on low 
priced goods from East Texas. 

Ralph 


Horween, executive 


assistant to Administrator 
Ickes, was shocked at state- 
ments in Texas morning papers 
regarding the holding up of the 
gasoline buying program. “The 
statement in the press implying 
or alleging any sort of conflict 
between the Department of 
Justice and the Department of 
the Interior is just plain bunk,’’ 
Mr. Horween said. 


ig nope as the buying pro- 
gram is concerned the actual 
resumption of operations was 
temporarily suspended on re- 
quest of the Administrator 
pending the working out of de- 
tails for a more far-reaching 
and complete plan for accom- 
plishing the same end under 
closer administrative supervi- 
sion and in a way that will af- 
ford protection to every unit In 
the industry and to the public. 


“Representatives of the oil 
administration are co-operating 
with the Program Committee 
along these lines right now. 

“Insofar as Mr. Martineau is 
concerned I want to. state 
straight from the shoulder, and 
as a result of my having worked 
together with him both here 
and in Washington, that he is 
working night and day for the 
good of the industry. 


Mr. Horween went on to say 
that the A. P. I. had invited Mr. 
Martineau to Dallas but that de- 
velopments at Tyler had _ pre- 
vented his coming. 


“Far from being antagonistic 
to the oil industry, as state- 
ments in the press had implied, 
I believe he is one of the in- 
dustry’s best friends and is 
recognized as such by members 
of the industry with whom he 
has come in contact, Horween 
Said. ““‘We often seek his coun- 
sel because his advice is sound 
and well considered. We work 
closely with him in all our ad- 
ministrative work.”’ 





Simplification of Specifications 


Discussed at A. P. |. Meet 


By Teletype 
DALLAS, Nov. 13 


HAT Federal specifications 

for petroleum products 

should be simplified, espe- 
cially as to grades in which cer- 
tain requirements heretofore 
have been held somewhat rigid, 
was the tenor of the discussion 
of refining and government 
technologists here in connec- 
tion with the institute meeting. 


That no more than four va- 
por pressure grades for gaso- 
line should be incorporated in 
federal motor fuel specifications 
was the contention of one prom- 
inent technologist, instead of 
the eight or nine vapor pres- 
sure sub-divisions which have 
been under consideration. 


Tendency recently in govern- 
mental specifications has been 
toward amplification of grades 
rather than simplification, to 
elaborate on the requirements 
on certain new developments, 
rather than to simplify the 
groupings. Difficulty experi- 
enced by the government over a 
long period of years, in obtain- 
ing products comparable with 
the properties of commercial 
products sold at the same time 
and the rather broad and some- 
what indefinite nature of the 
older specifications caused the 
trend toward greater detail. 


Consideration also was given 
to the rigidity with which speci- 
fications on octane number 
shall be construed. One obser- 
vation was that, with the mar- 
gin of experimental error now 
acknowledged as_ practicable, 
that of plus or minus two oc- 
tane numbers, a grade which is 
rated at minimum of 65 octane 
number, for example, would 
really permit the sale of a mo- 
tor fuel rating only 63 octane 
number in the seller’s or the 
buyer’s laboratories. 

This interpretation was 
fought strongly by refining 
technical leaders who contend- 
ed that a definite numerical 
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value for octane number should 
be rigidly held, otherwise the 
specification ceases to be such, 
and becomes a lax and flexible 
classification defeating its own 
purpose. Opinion appears to be, 
however, that the settlement of 
this point becomes a _ detail, 
which should not result in con- 
fusion or real difficulty. 


Sulfur in motor fuel, after re- 
maining dormant subject for 
some years, has again raised its 
head to demand serious atten- 
tion. Technologists pointed out 
that, while federal require- 
ments set a maximum of 0.10 
per cent sulfur, for years gaso- 
lines have been sold regularly 


by the largest companies in . 


various parts of the country, 
such as California and West 
Texas, with as high as 0.25 per 
cent sulfur, with no ‘“kick- 
back”’ or untoward results in 
service. 


GNORANCE of these facts was 
expressed by several! eastern 
technologists, along with im- 
plied or expressed disbelief that 
this practice has been general 
enough to show that greater 
sulfur tolerance may be per- 
mitted. Ample proof was, or 
may be, presented to support 
the contention of those advocat- 
ing a relaxation in sulfur re- 
quirements, according to state- 
ments made by the _ technolo- 
gists. 


Federal technical men, refin- 
ing men associated with the de- 
velopment of the government’s 
specifications, showed a com- 
mendable degree of open-mind- 
edness in approaching this ques- 
tion. One prominent man stat- 
ed that these data were unfamil- 
iar to him, and that he was sur- 
prised to know the extent of 
the sale of high-sulfur motor 
fuels. However, he _ believed 


that the situation should be 
studied exhaustively and speci- 
fications revised if facts war- 
ranted it. 






F. C. Hays Dies Suddenly 


TULSA, Nov. 10. — Frank 
Crawford Hays, president of 
the Berry Petroleum Co., died 
suddenly Nov. 9 in his offices 
here. He is survived by his 
widow, one son and one daugh- 
ter and a brother, Vance Hays, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Hays was 
born in Pittsburgh, and came 
to Tulsa in 1908. 


Two New Criminal Cases 


Filed in East Texas 


By Teletype 


WASHINGTON, Noy. 13.— 
Two criminal informations 
charging violations of the Presi- 
dent’s executive order issued 
under Section 9C of the NIRA 
were filed November 6, in the 
Federal Court for the Eastern 
District of Texas, according to 
word received here today. 


One information, against the 
Rocco Refining Co., is based on 
six shipments of gasoline in in- 
terstate commerce; the other 
information, against A. V. 
Riley, O. D. Adams, W. L. Rina- 
man and P. Sinz, doing business 
under the name of the Big Four 
Oil Co. and Shoreline Refining 
Co., is based on 60 counts of 
shipments of petroleum prod- 
ucts to points outside of Texas. 

These cases will come up for 
trial at the February 11 term, 
it was said. 





zxasoline Allowable 


Cut 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 10.— 
Administrator Ickes today set 
the national production allow- 
able for gasoline during Decem- 
ber at 32,960,000 barrels. This 
includes an excess of 2,200,000 
barrels over the estimated de- 
mand for December which is to 
be used in building up gasoline 
inventories below desirable eco- 
nomic working levels in accord- 
ance with Ickes’ order of Oct. 18. 

The December allowable of 
gasoline production necessary to 
meet demand therefore is 30,- 
760,000 barrels exclusive of the 
amount set aside for inventory 
build-up. This represents a de- 
crease of 2,420,000 barrels from 
the November allowable. 


December 
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Extension of Government Control 


Condemned at A. P. |. Meeting 


By V. B. Guthrie 
N. P. N. Managing Editor 


By Teletype 
DALLAS, Nov. 13 


HE voice of the American 

Petroleum Institute was ex- 

pressed against extension of 
government control over the oil 
industry, at the general session 
today, of the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the institute in 
Dallas. Axtell J. Byles, New 
York, president, in delivering 
the president’s annual address, 
advised the oil industry to do 
its own thinking and planning 
as a means of establishing a 
more intelligent and higher de- 
gree of co-operation than can be 
attained under an economy 
planned by the state. 


“The public interest is best 
served by private ownership, 
management and operation of 
this complex and _ far-flung 
business”’ said Mr. Byles in the 
course of his address. ‘In the 
long run, in this as in every 
other system, the individual, or 
group of individuals who can 
furnish to the public the best 
products at the lowest cost will 
longest survive and derive the 
greatest profits. 


“The alternative is a govern- 
ment control which would in- 
evitably lead to state socialism 
—which manifestly would not 
be in the public interest.”’ 

W. R. Boyd, Jr., executive 
vice-president of the institute, 
and chairman of the Refinery 
Board of Review under the oil 
code, speaking also at the first 
general session, said that sur- 
rendering to the federal gov- 
ernment the control of the in- 
dustry’s own business, merely to 
get rid of troublesome competi- 
tors or to obtain relief from its 
own shortcomings is neither de- 
sirable nor necessary. 

“No one has yet, to my mind 
given any satisfying assurance 
that a federal government con- 
trolled petroleum refining in- 
dustry can or will serve the 
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public interest in the future as 
satisfactorily or as cheaply as 
private control under the com- 
petitive system has served the 
public interest in the past,” Mr. 
Boyd said. 

The major part of Mr. Boyd’s 
address was given to describing 
the several agencies and their 
function in the machinery of 
gasoline production control as 
set up under the so-called re- 
finery control program to which 
the industry committed itself by 
code provision April 24, 1934. 


N DISCUSSING the correction 

of marketing abuses in his ad- 
dress, President Byles referred 
to the study, among the sub- 
committees of the P. and C. 
Committee at Washington of 
the code with a view to its sim- 
plification and clarification. He 
suggested confining the market- 
ing section of the code to four 
rules. 

C. C. Chapman, Portland, 
Ore., widely known as father of 
the gasoline tax, another speak- 
er at this session said that he 
and others who first sponsored 
the tax intended that the rev- 
enues should be used for high- 
way purposes only and he 
viewed its diversion to other 
purposes as a violation of fair 
dealing and a breach of trust. 


Directors of the institute, at 
their first session November 12, 
adopted a resolution accepting 
a report of the institute com- 
mittee on uniform method of 
valuing petroleum properties 
called the “last in, first out’’ 
system. 

This system is recommended 
for adoption for the calendar 
year 1934, and if possible is to 
be used in conjunction with the 
general form of balance sheet 
approved in 1926. 

The directors voted to add 
two members to the _ supply 


group, thereby increasing the 
membership to 86. 

Invitations to hold next year’s 
meeting have been _ received 
from Los Angeles, Chicago. 
New Orleans, St. Louis and 
New York. Registration Nov. 12 
was over 1400, indicating a 
large attendance’ throughout 
the sessions. 


Ask Labor Exemption 


In Smaller Towns 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.— 
Representatives of independent 
marketers today urged the Pe- 
troleum Labor Policy Board to 
approve the P. & C. Committee’s 
recommendation that code la- 
bor provisions be suspended for 
marketing operations in towns 
of less than 2500 population. 
They argued that this exemp- 
tion has been granted in all oth- 
er codes. 

Chairman Stocking said he 
was skeptical of the logic of per- 
mitting companies to retain 
benefits of code marketing rules 
but be relieved of obligations 
to labor. Organized labor voiced 
vigorous opposition to the pro- 
posed change. 


Intrastate Tender Order 


Reissued in Texas 


By Teletype 

DALLAS, Novy. 13.—Railroad 
Commission of Texas has re-is- 
sued its order requiring ap- 
proved tenders on all intrastate 
shipments of crude oil and prod- 
ucts but amended so as to in- 
clude hauling by truck. The 
order will become effective Nov. 
26. The order of August 29, in- 
tended to police all rail ship- 
ments, was suspended by state 
court injunction. 

The new order is issued be- 
cause decision of the Court of 
Appeals to which the commis- 
sion carried the case will be 
handed down this week. Should 
the decision be unfavorable, the 
order just issued probably will 
be automatically killed and the 
commission will then have to 
wait until Dec. 25 when the new 
law conferring authority on the 
commission to regulate move- 
ment of refined products be- 
comes effective. 
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Varied Views on Production Control 


Given Congressional Committee 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 138 


IDELY divergent views 
TY wore laid before the Cole 

Investigating Committee 
at the beginning of hearings in 
the Mid-Continent area here 
Nov. 12. 

Wirt Franklin, president of 
the Independent Petroleum 
Association and P. & C. Commit- 
tee member, urged federal con- 
trol along with an interstate 
compact under certain condi- 
tions and a tariff on imports of 
crude. 

Governor-elect E. W. Mar- 
land, said, in part, “‘I see noth- 
ing in the situation which war- 
rants or justifies an attempt at 
nationalization of the petroleum 
resources of Oklahoma or any 
other producing state.’’ 


Marland said he was planning 
shortly a conference with Gov- 
ernor-elect Allred of Texas. He 
said Oklahoma has adequate 
laws, and he would recommend 
an interstate compact. Pending 
working out of the compact 
idea, Marland said he thought 
the federal government should 
continue its present plan of han- 


dling the oil industry’s prob- 
lems. The purpose of the com- 
pact he told the committee, 


would be to advance prices so 
that the industry could get a 
reasonable profit and the federal 
government should sit in only to 
protect the public from exces- 
sive prices. 

Arthur H. Seeligson, vice- 
president of Slick-Urschel Oil 
Co., urged federal control] stat- 
ing that fully 90 per cent of the 
independent producers and land- 
owners wanted adequate federal 
control. 

Jake Hamon, independent 
producer of Ardmore, said that 
Section 9-C of the NIRA was all 
that is needed to correct the 
“hot” oil situation. 

An investigator working un- 
der Louis R. Glavis charged that 
proration laws in Oklahoma 
were being violated but that the 
federal district attorney said it 
was impossible to get convic- 
tions, although, he admitted, no 
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cases actually had been filed in 
court, 

The committee’s session Nov. 
13 was taken up largely by a 
discussion of proration enforce- 
ment methods of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. C. C. 
Brown, assistant umpire, ap- 
peared to refute testimony giv- 
en the previous day by a federal 
investigator, 


Cole Committee Findings 
Enhanced by Election 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 13.— 
Re-election of all members of 
the Congressional Oil Investi- 
gating Committee, coupled with 
the overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence given the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration at the polls, is ex- 
pected to enhance importance of 
the committee’s findings. 


Because of the Cole commit- 
tee’s conscientious efforts to get 
all the facts, the President is 
expected to be guided by its rec- 
ommendations in shaping a leg- 
islative policy on oil. 


Last spring, with elections in 
the offing and popular reaction 
to the New Deal undetermined, 
advice of the industry was 
sought on what type of oil leg- 
islation was needed, The Thom- 
as-Disney bill was the joint 
product of the oil administra- 
tion and leaders of the industry. 
The industry was called upon to 
bear the brunt of the unsuccess- 
ful fight to get this measure 
through Congress. 


The picture is considerably 
changed now. Most observers 
agree that Roosevelt can get 
just about any kind of legisla- 
tion he wants out of Congress. 
It doesn’t need the support of 
industry—though that is not 
saying such support will not be 
sought. 


The tremendous Democratic 
majority returned to Congress 
is regarded as a personal vic- 


tory for Roosevelt. If the indi- 
vidual members are not con- 
gacious of that, it will be soon 
impressed upon them by admin- 
istration leaders. If there is 
any tendency to jump the traces, 
the President probably. will 
take his case directly to the peo- 
ple via the radio. 


As regards the industrial re- 
covery program, the situation 
has changed so that the Presi- 
dent is now in a position to say 
to industry: ‘‘Co-operate or 
«va 


The election removed any 
doubt about Roosevelt’s being 
in the saddle until 1936, at 
least. With that fact estab- 
lished, Administration leaders 
are hopeful that industry will 
adapt itself accordingly. They 
look for a general pick-up in 
business to follow industry’s ac- 
ceptance of this fact. 





Ickes to Visit Kast Texas 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 8.—Ad- 
ministrator Ickes will tour East 
Texas oil field Nov. 15, the day 
after his speech at Dallas, to get 
first-hand information on condi- 
tions and oil enforcement ac- 
tivities there. 


U. S. Crude Stocks Rise 
930,000 Barrels 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 10.— 
Stocks of domestic and foreign 
crude petroleum totaled 331,- 
876,000 barrels at close of week 
ended Nov. 3, representing an 
increase of 930,000 barrels over 
the previous week, according to 
a report today by Administrator 
Ickes. Domestic oils accounted 
for 714,000 barrels of the in- 
crease. 

Stocks held by re- Change 
porting companies from 


Oct. 27 Nov. 3 Oct. 27 
(Thousands of Barrels) 


4,687 4,652 — 35 


Grade of Crude 





Penna. grade 


CERI ORL, So cociesscsnsicnieve 1,159 1,125 — 34 
Lima-N. E. Ind.-Mich......... 1,449 1,417 — 32 
THB. We TR. ciciccivectinccse BERS «DS + 10 
a oe | eee 10,058 10,115 + 57 
W. Tex. and S. E. N. Mex... 29,639 29,990 +351 
BABE "TORRB censessssiesccccsavecisccnn BOIS 48507 —S61 
Other Mid-Cont. .......00......... 156,147 156,017 -~130 
tt IIE se seskcacececccissteeetc 18,015 18,488 +473 
Rocky Mountain .................. 27,722 21.720 - 2 
COTTOPMIG, sesicesscccincsisssisssssevonn SEESO 34,947 +417 

Total domestic ....0.......0..... 328,167 328,881 +714 

Foreign crude .................. 2,779 2,995 +216 


SOUR BPURS oiiiciciccnesale 330,946 331,876 + 930 
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Wadhams Is Granted Injunction 
On Milwaukee Price Order 


By E. L. Barringer 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


MADISON, Nov. 9 
OVERNMENT control of 
G retail gasoline prices in 
Milwaukee county was 
ended legally Nov. 9 by the 
granting of a temporary injunc- 
tion to the Wadhams Oil Co. by 
the circuit court here restrain- 
ing the Wisconsin department 
of markets from enforcing its 
price fixing order of Oct. 138. 


Actual price control ceased 
late last month when retail 
prices failed to advance 0.5 cent 
along with a similar increase 
in tank car prices, as provided 
in the order. Milwaukee prices 
are at the same level as post- 
ed Oct. 14, when the price order 
became effective, and probably 
will be unchanged for the pres- 
ent. 

Maneuvers of the state gov- 
ernment to Keep a case testing 
the validity of the price fixing 
order from reaching federal 
court were responsible for the 
state court judge granting the 
injunction in the Wadhams 
case. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
attacked the order with a suit in 
federal court Oct. 15, and to 
prevent the case from coming to 
a hearing the Wisconsin attor- 
ney-general started a counter 
move by filing a complaint in 
Dane County (Madison) Cir- 
cuit court to make Standard Oil 
comply with the order. 


Since the attorney-general in 
effect had restrained the state’s 
own order, through the maneu- 
vers in the Standard Oil case, 
the circuit court held that it 
would be unfair not to grant a 
temporary injunction in the 
Wadhams case. 

The Milwaukee order, the in- 
dustry’s first experience with 
government price control, es- 
tablished minimum service sta- 
tion prices, set minimum wages 
at $90 a month, and abolished 
curb price signs. Prices were 
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set on the tank car market of 
each grade of gasoline, plus 
Group 3 freight and inspection, 
a 1.5-cent jobber margin, and a 
dealer margin of 3 cents for un- 
branded gasolines and 3.5 cents 
for branded motor fuels. 


The order provided also that 
for each full 0.5 cent movement 
of the tank car market the re- 
tail price would change accord- 
ingly. 

Further action by the mar- 
kets department regarding the 
Milwaukee price situation is ex- 
pected to be delayed pending 
disposition of the state’s bill of 
complaint to make Standard 
obey the order. 


HILE actual operation of 

the order has been halted, 
government control of gasoline 
prices is expected to continue as 
a live issue in Wisconsin 
through efforts of jobbers to ob- 
tain relief from low retail prices 
now prevailing in the state. 


Jobbers held a meeting Nov. 
8 in Milwaukee, primarily to 
discuss organization of a strict- 
ly independent association, but 
the retail market situation re- 
ceived attention also. Opinion 
was unanimous that the jobbers 
need the co-operation of the 
Wisconsin markets department 
to insure fair competition. 

Retail prices at points in Wis- 
consin, as well as in other mid- 
western states, have sunk so 
low that gasoline is sold below 
cost. One large Wisconsin job- 
ber is losing $30,000 a month 
at present prices and has put 
the issue of protection squarely 
up to his refinery source. If no 
protection is obtained the job- 
ber will be forced to buy gas- 
oline for his own stations from 
dealer service stations. 

Jobbers indicated at the 
meeting this week that they 
are not in the mood to consider 


the evils of government price 
control, now or in the future. 
Prices are so low that if leader- 
ship within the industry cannot 
provide at least a fair price, 
then the only hope, jobbers in- 
dicated, is through government 
control. 

Another jobbers’ meeting is 
scheduled for Madison Nov. 15, 
and further action towards sup- 
porting the Wisconsin markets 
department efforts may be tak- 
en then. Meanwhile a commit- 
tee of seven appointed at the 
meeting is conferring with of- 
ficers of the Wisconsin Petro- 
leum association. 


A recommendation was made 
at the preliminary meeting for 
jobbers to spread any local price 
war throughout the state, and 
not to permit any major com- 
pany to select some point and 
reduce retail prices below cost. 

The situation of the jobber in 
price cut areas is considered 
desperate, and Wisconsin job- 
bers believe that the independ- 
ent refiner is doomed unless fair 
retail prices are established. 

Jobbers point out that any 
relief obtained in price cut 
areas is at the expense of the 
independent refiner. If the job- 
ber has a protective contract, 
then the refiner sends a check 
with each tank car shipped to 
the jobber where prices are cut 
deeply, or the net back price at 
the refinery is at the vanishing 
point. If the jobber has no pro- 
tective contract then he can 
close his bulk plant, and buy 
gasoline from a major com- 
pany’s dealer station cheaper 
than he can buy in tank cars. 

Seven districts suggested 
were for Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Madison, Wausau, Appleton, 
Milwaukee and Ashland. 


Members of the committee of 
seven to confer with the pres- 
ent association’s directors, and 
report back on the possibilities 
of reorganizing the present or- 
ganization at the general meet- 
ing Nov. 15 are R. H. Downes, 
Cook & Brown Lime Co., Osh- 
kosh; A. J. Fiore, Fiore Coal & 
Oil Co., Madison; E. H. Riggs, 
Whiting-Riggs Oil Co., Ripon; 
W. H. Wingrove, Wingrove Oil 
Co., Sheboygan: W. R. Pate, 
Pate Oil Co., Milwaukee; Harry 
McGaughey, Pugh Oil Co., Ra- 
cine; and J. G. Peterson, Valley 
View Oil Co., Waukesha. 








Tax Reduction Amendments Meet 


Defeat In Close Contests 


OTERS in both the states 
V«: Michigan and Ohio nar- 

rowly defeated on election 
day the proposed amendments to 
the state constitutions which 
would reduce gasoline taxes and 
prevent the diversion of any 
more license fee money. The 
battle in Ohio was very close. In 
Michigan, the margin was wider 
between the victors and the los- 
ing advocates for reduction. 


Results of the Ohio vote 
showed 750,729 for the gasoline 
tax reduction and 852,679 
against it. The count on the 
other amendment, for the pre- 
vention of the diversion of li- 
cense fee money, was—818,848 
for, 885,000 against. In Michi- 
gan the measures were defeated 
by a two to one vote. Michigan’s 
amendments were for the limit- 
ing of the weight tax, and for 





the reduction of the gasoline 
tax. 

Illinois voters authorized the 
diversion of some $30,000,000 
from the state’s gasoline tax 
funds when they approved the 
unemployment relief bond issue 
on Nov. 6. The bill provides for 
the payment of principal and in- 
terest out of the gasoline tax 
funds. This makes a total di- 
version for the state of Illinois 
of $150,000,000 for purposes 
other than highway mainten- 
ance during the past three 
years, according to reports. 


On the east coast of the coun- 
try, post-election indications 
point to legislation which will 
hit motorists in about seven 
states during the coming winter 
months. In only Maine is there 
any likelihood of relief being ex- 
tended to the car driver. In five 








states diversion of highway 
funds is involved. In four, in- 
creased taxation seems inevit- 
able while in another the ques- 
tion of selling retail gasoline on 
a temperature basis will arise. 

In Maine, voters have success- 
fully circulated a petition which 
would amend the constitution to 
prevent diversion of gasoline 
and highway funds. Maine law is 
such that if the amendment is 
not adopted this winter by the 
legislature, the question is pre- 
sented to the electorate at the 
next state election. 

Reports from further down the 
coast indicate that New Jersey 
is contemplating a 1-cent boost 
in the gas tax to allow for fur- 
ther diversion of highway funds. 
New York will likely continue 
the l-cent emergency gas tax 
for direct relief. In North Caro- 
lina, in addition to the move to 
divert some of the state’s gaso- 
line monies, the state has pro- 
posed that gasoline be sold to 
consumers on a temperature 
basis. The plan is meeting stiff 
opposition for it opens the door 
for short measure, the standard 
gasoline gauge being useless. 





An Opportunity for Gasoline Station Salesmen 


Gasoline station attend- 
ants, by keeping eyes open 
for cne Thomas H. Robinson, 
Jr., fugitive kidnaper of Mrs. 
Berry V. Stoll, can render 
Department of Justice auth- 
orities great service. 

Thomas H. Robinson, Jr. 
is the known kidnaper of 
Mrs. Stoll, a_ resident of 
Louisville, Kentucky, the 
wife of an official of the Stoll 
Oil Refining Co. She has 
been returned to safety fol- 
lowing the payment of a 
large ransom but Robinson 
has not yet been appre- 
hended. 

With the memory of the 
part played by a station at- 
tendant in aiding in the cap- 
ture of the Lindbergh baby 
kidnaping suspect, it  be- 
hooves the station men of 
the oil industry to be on the 
watch for the abductor of 
Mrs. Stoll. 


Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., 
alias T. H. Robinson, Jr., 
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Thomas H. Robinson, Jr. 


wanted by Federal agents, is 
22 years old (in 1929); 
Height, 6 feet; Weight, 140 


pounds; Build, slender; 
Hair, black; Eyes, gray: 
Complexion, fair. He has 
several relatives in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who live in the 
neighborhood of the Sterling 
Court Apartments, on Ash- 
wood Avenue and on East 
Jackson Boulevard. 


Robinson already has 4 
criminal record being ar- 
rested in Nashville in April, 
1934, for robbery from per- 
son. In 1929, he was com- 
mitted to the insane asylum 
for observation after being 
arrested for impersonating 
an officer. 


If your suspicions are 
aroused, note make of car, 
license numbers and any 
other identifying marks. 
Notify your local police auth- 
orities or the Director, Divi- 
sion of Investigation, U. S 
Department of Justice. 
Washington, D. C. or the 
nearest branch office of the 
Investigation Department. 
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Public Will Demand Drastic Reforms Unless 
Oil Industry Alters Its Policies 


(Presented before American Petri leum Institute, Dallas, Nov. 12-15) 


HAT of the future of 
W oil? This question is 

more important both to 
the industry and to the country 
than it has ever been before— 
so important, in fact, that it be- 
hooves all of us, laying aside 
prejudices and waiving precon- 
ceived notions, to give to it our 
most earnest consideration. Un- 
less we can look at the matter 
objectively, we would be wast- 
ing our time talking about it. 
The occasion calls for calm re- 
flection, for a disregard of sel- 
fish interest, for a patriotic con- 
cern for the welfare of the 
country. I ask every man of 
you to forget for a brief inter- 
val that he has any personal in- 
terest in oil. Let us, as thought- 
ful American citizens, discuss 
this matter of vital concern to 
our country for upon its happy 
solution depends the future hap- 
piness, the well-being and per- 
haps even the safety of our 
America. 

This is not the occasion to re- 
count the waste and extrava- 
gance that has attended the ex- 
ploitation of this valuable nat- 
ural resource up to the present 
time. You know of this waste 
and so do I, although I doubt 
whether the country knows of 
it except in the vaguest possible 
way. The reason I do not be- 
lieve that the people as a gen- 
eral thing understand the pro- 
fligacy with which oil has been 
produced is because I am con- 
vineed that if they had known 
it, they would have stopped it 
long ago. They would have 
stopped it even if someone had 
been hurt in the process. And 
just as surely as I stand here 
they will stop it unless the in- 
dustry forestalls the necessity 
for such action by itself doing 
what it should have done years 
ago. 

In these times the people are 
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By Harold L. Ickes* 


in no mood to be trifled with. 
Once let them get the picture, 
on the one hand, of millions of 
their fellow citizens being saved 
from the pangs of hunger only 
through the beneficence of the 
government, and, on the other 
hand, of hundreds of millions of 
dollars being wasted through 
greed and unconcern and im- 
provident management, and law 
makers in Congress and in the 
legislatures of the oil states will 
suddenly discover that after all 
there is a public interest to safe- 
guard in this matter of oil. 


I have come here today as the 
friend of the oil industry. I 
want to see it put its house in 
order and I want to help in that 
so desirable achievement if I 
can. With that end in view, I 
want to address myself to the 
enlightened self-interest of 
those engaged in the oil indus- 
try. I want to point out to you 
what you already know—that 
there is a distinct limit to our 
oil resources that can economi- 
cally be made available even on 
the basis of the most generous 
and optimistic figures in which 
we can indulge our imagina- 
tions. 


In a real sense oil is liquid 
gold, banked in the vaults of 
mother earth. What are we go- 
ing to do with that liquid gold? 
It goes without saying that we 
ought to use it prudently. If it 
were gold actually lying in a 
bank, we would not think of 
drawing out a thousand dollars 
worth of it every morning and 
throwing it off the end of a long 
pier into the deep ocean. If we 
should attempt to do that, our 


*Secretary of the Interior 


next of kin would go into court, 
and properly so, and ask the 
court to appoint a conservator 
on the ground that we were in- 
competent to manage our Own 
affairs. Yet this liquid gold that 
we call oil is being wasted on 
an even greater scale than 
would be the hypothetical gold 
to which I have referred by way 
of illustration. 


O IN all seriousness I say to 

you that unless you your- 
selves stop this waste, the 
people of the United States one 
of these days will go into the 
court of public opinion and de- 
mand and receive a finding from 
that court that you are incom- 
petent to manage this magnifi- 
cent heritage. Then its manage- 
ment will be taken away from 
you for good and for all. 

Something over a year ago, 
the government, with the more 
or less willing acquiescence of 
the oil industry, set up the pe- 
troleum code. The theory un- 
derlying the code was that the 
industry, through a carefully 
selected committee, representa- 
tive of all interests, with such 
help and co-operation as the 
government could give through 
an Oil Administrator to be ap- 
pointed by the President, should 
govern itself. 


This hopeful experiment 
seemed necessary because of the 
collapse that had occurred in 
the oil industry. There had 
been ruinous competition. Nor 
was ruinous competition the on- 
ly disease from which the in- 
dustry was suffering. State laws 
and local gentlemen’s agree- 
ments had been openly flouted 
with the result that oil was be- 
ing illegally produced, especial- 
ly in the East Texas field, largely 
in excess of market demand. 
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So great was the burden of 
oil upon the market and so 
heavy the pressure resulting 
therefrom that the foundations 
of the industry had literally 
crumbled. The oil industry, 
part of it willingly, part of it 
with tongues in cheek, and part 
of it rebelliously, accepted gov- 
ernment regulation of a sort as 
an alternative to utter ruin. So 
the code came into being. 


OU will recall that when the 

oil code was written it was 
not drafted by the Secretary of 
the Interior. When promulgated 
it did not contain certain provi- 
sions which he had thought de- 
sirable, while on the other hand 
it had language that he object- 
ed to. As a matter of fact the 
oil code was almost in complete 
form before I was even con- 
sulted. Even so I was not con- 
sulted enough to hurt. I was 
able to obtain only a few modi- 
fications of the original draft 
When the code came to the In- 
terior Department to be admin- 
istered, it was not at all the code 
that I had wanted; it was not 
the code I believed we ought to 
have if there was to be a really 
successful administration. But 
I was a good soldier. I went 
ahead with what had been pro- 
vided, defective though it was 
in my judgment. 


At the outset I was strongly 
besieged by two groups with 
opposing opinions as to what 
ought to be done. Great pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon 
me to set minimum prices for 
oil and its products, such prices 
to vary according to local con- 
ditions and differences in costs. 
On the other hand, it was urged 
upon me that the solution of all 
our difficulties lay in the regu- 
lation and control of crude oil 
output. 


The decision was not an easy 
one for me to make. Neither 
course was free of difficulties. 
In the end I decided in favor of 
the second policy. I stil) think 
that my decision was sound. One 
reason why I turned away, at 
least for the time being, from 
rice fixing, was because of the 
difficulty, I might say the almost 
insurmountable difficulty. of as- 
certaining what were those true 
costs which might serve as the 
basis for price fixing To be 
sure figures were presented to 
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me, but on close examination 
they did not stand up. To pore 
over books and records and ac- 
counts, to conduct independent 
investigations into cost items 
would require months, and time 
was of the essence. To control 
the supply of crude oil was a 
tough enough job, but as com- 
pared with price fixing it looked 
like an easy task. So upon the 
adventure of stopping the run- 
ning of hot oil, the Adminis- 
trator embarked. 


I think it will not be gainsaid 
that on the whole our allocations 
of crude oil production as be- 
tween the various sates have not 
only been fair from the point of 
view of consumptive demand, 
but equitable as between the 
states themselves. If there is 
any serious complaint on the 
score of our allocations, it has 
not come to my notice. 

Of course, we realized from the 
beginning that our difficulty 
would be an _ administrative 
one. Having made the alloca- 
tions, how were we to restrict 
production to those allocations; 
how were we to prevent the run- 
ning of hot oil? Obviously it 
would be impossible to police 
every one of the 300,000 wells 
that either was or might be an 
actual or potential outlet for ex- 
cess oil. 

To begin with, I had no force 
of inspectors adequate to watch 
all these wells. I had to build 
up from the beginning an in- 
specting force under Mr. Glavis. 
[ was not properly staffed to 
prosecute the runners of hot oil 
even if we found them with the 
slime running from their fing- 
ers. [Thad to depend in the main 
upon the co-operation of the en- 
forcing agencies of the various 
states, especially those of Okla- 
homa, California and Texas and 
I had to depend upon the co- 
operation, in good faith, of the 
members of the industry. 

At this point I want to say to 
you, in all sincerity, that the ma- 
jority of the oil industry was 
willing to co-operate with the 
federal government, in order to 
determine, by a fair trial, 
whether the problems of the in- 
dustry could be solved by the 
plan we had adopted. But, as 
is often the case, despite the 
good will and laudable inten- 
tions of a considerable majority, 
a contemptible and lawless mi- 
nority, with no respect for law 


or order and incapable even otf 
ordinarily decent behavior, 
made it exceedingly difficult to 
carry out a worth-while pro- 
gram set up for the benefit of 
an entire industry. 

At the outset the outlaws re- 
ferred to were a bit chary about 
playing fast and loose with the 
federal government. For a pe- 
riod they sought cover in order 
to devise methods by which 
they could continue their ques- 
tionable operations. yradual- 
ly they became bolder. Soon 
they took up the crooked trail 
again and before long they were 
industriously at it once more, 
stealing their neighbors’ oil and 
flouting regulations imposed by 
the federal government and con- 
curred in by the great majority 
of their own industry. 


N AN attempt to discredit the 
Oil Administration, this group 
set up a hue and cry that that 
Administration was a failure. 
They persisted in this slander 
until some of the decent men in 
the oil industry even began to 
believe it. The purpose, of 
course, was so to discredit the 
Oil Administration, if possible, 
that there would be no senti- 
ment for the extension or re- 
newal of the oil code when it 
should expire by limitation of 
law. There developed in the oil 
industry a demand to do away 
with the Oil Administration. 

An eftort was made to arouse 
a sentiment for ‘States’ rights.” 
It was suggested that the proper 
and best way to control the ex- 
cesses that it was commonly ad- 
mitted existed in the oil indus- 
try was by a compact between 
the states. Men who had been 
in favor of the principle of Fed- 
eral regulation appeared as wit- 
nesses before the sub-commit- 
tee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce ot 
the House of Representatives, 
that has been conducting an in- 
vestigation into the oil situation, 
and testified, despite experience 
to the contrary in the very re- 
cent past, that all that was 
needed to put the oil industry on 
a firm basis was an agreement 
between the states, which would 
be enforced by the respective 
state authorities. They ne- 
glected to explain why similar 
attempts to accomplish the im- 
possible had failed on previous 
occasions. 
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I would be the last to assert 
that the administration of the 
petroleum code has been a suc- 
cess in every particular, but I 
do deny, and } shall endeavor to 
prove it, that it has been very 
far indeed from the dismal fail- 
ure that certain of its false 
friends, and of course, its bit- 
ter enemies, have so loudly pro- 
claimed. 


In discussing this subject, I 
shall speak with my accustomed 
frankness, but I want it under- 
stood that as to no individual 
will any of my remarks be per- 
sonal, except only as to those 
who have been engaged in the 
crooked business of dealing in 
hot oil. To such persons I shall 
no more give quarter than I 
shall ask it. They are without 
the pale, so far as 1 am con- 
cerned. I will have no traffic 
with them, except before the bar 
of justice or of public opinion. 

I am no miracle worker. I 
have never pretended to be one. 
I am just an average govern- 
ment official trying with what- 
ever capacity I may have to do 
as well as I know how a job that 
the President of the United 
States has given to me to do. 
But even if I were a miracle 
worker, would it not be asking 
a good deal to expect me within 
the short life of the petroleum 
code to cure all of the ills and 
rectify all of the mistakes that 
had brought your industry to 
the verge of utter collapse in the 
early summer of 1933? You 
flatter me if you assume that Il, 
or, in fact, any man, could per- 
form so Herculean a task. 

And now if I may, I am going 
to poke just a little fun at you. 
[ shall not be ill-natured about 


it and I know that you will take 


it in good part. I hope that you 
have some sense of humor and 
that I, despite my many experi- 
ences in Washington, with the 
oil industry, among others, have 
retained a modicum of that same 
precious quality. 

Just between us and not for 
publication, isn’t there some- 
thing amusing in the situation 
in which we find ourselves? 
Here were men of outstanding 
ability, of great strength of 
character and of lifelong experi- 
ence in the oil business—men 
who had made fortunes for 
themselves and others—coming 
to a public official who, until he 
went to Washington, knew noth- 
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ing about the oil business, and 
had never had more than a gen- 
eral interest in it, and expecting 
him within a few months to ac- 
complish what you, with all your 
experience, with all your wis- 
dom, with all your strength of 
character, and with all your self- 
interest, had failed to do, al- 
though you had brought to bear 
your best efforts based upon 
years of intensive study of the 
problems involved. 


TAKE it that the men here and 
elsewhere, who are _ inter- 
ested in oil, constitute an almost 
unanimous body of opinion to 
the effect that the government 
should keep out of private busi- 
ness. I have no doubt that, fac- 
ing me in this audience today, 
are men who readily join in the 
general acclaim of business men 
generally in the United States 
that private industry no matter 
how badly managed, is better 
managed than it would be by 
government. Again if I were not 
as polite as I really am, I might 
remark that if private initiative 
is so wonderful and so self- 
sufficient, how did it happen 
that the oil industry got into 
such a mess and why did it ever 
think of appealing to the gov- 
ernment for help? 


I think that any fair-minded 
man will agree that it was un- 
reasonable to expect the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, within the 
brief span of 14 months, to re- 
pair the great ravages that had 
already resulted from the long- 
continued maladministration of 
the oil industry, and, practically 
single handed, forthwith put it 
upon a firm and enduring basis. 


Let us be good sportsmen 
about this whole matter. I ad- 
mit that I have not yet succeed- 
ed in doing all that I had hoped 
to do and what the industry, or 
at least some parts of it, wanted 
me to do, although perhaps 
doubting all along that I could 
do it. But after admitting that 
in one breath, I hasten to assert 
with the next that, when all is 
said and done, the oil industry 
has not had much to complain 
of with respect to the Oil Ad- 
ministration during these past 
14 months. 


From a profitless business as a 
whole, when the Oil Administra- 
tion took hold, you have been 








making fair profits. Many of 
you are using black ink when 
formerly you used red. Some 
of you have increased your divi- 
dends to your stockholders while 
others have gone from a non- 
dividend to a dividend basis. If 
lam to give credit to what many 
stockholders say and write to 
me, I need not feel moved to 
join in the chorus, whether it 
be sincere or insincere, that the 
Oil Administration has been «a 
failure. I happen to know that 
many individuals and institu- 
tions that depend largely upon 
the dividends they receive from 
oil stocks are strongly in favor 
of the Oil Administration. 


The owners of oil royalties 
likewise have received, in the 
aggregate, an increased return. 
The value of royalty oil aver- 
aged $301,000 daily in the last 
quarter of 1933, during which 
the petroleum code was in op- 
eration, as compared with an 
average of $189,000 daily dur- 
ing the first nine months of 
1933; $261,000 daily during 
1932; and $204,000 daily during 
1931. There has also been defi- 
nite accomplishment so far as 
labor is concerned. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, for every 1000 men em- 
ployed in oil production in 1929, 
there were 827 employed in Au- 
gust, 1934, as compared with 
608 in August, 1933, the month 
preceding the effective date of 
the petroleum code. 


For every $1000 paid in oil 
field wages in 1929, there were 
$612 paid in August, 1934, as 
compared with $425 in August, 
1933. There has been a reduc- 
tion in average weekly hours 
worked and a gain in average 
hourly earnings. For refinery 
workers, too, there has been a 
reduction in average hours 
worked and an increase in aver- 
age hourly earnings. Reports 
show, too, that there has been 
a marked increase in service 
station employment since a year 
ago. 


All of you are familiar with 
the fact that the price of aver- 
age Mid-Continent crude oil has 
been $1 a barrel for more than 
a year and that the steady mar- 
ket in this area has resulted in 
corresponding stability in other 
districts. If workers are to be 
employed under reasonable con-+ 
ditions and if they are to be paid 
a fair wage for their labor: if 
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wells are to be kept in proper 
repair; and if the premature 
abandonment of small wells is 
to be avoided, the price of crude 
oil must cover the cost of pro- 
duction of a reasonable portion 
of the output. 


In most of the producing dis- 
tricts, the price of crude oil dur- 
ing the oil code period has been 
sufficient to cover the cost of 
production on more than three- 
fourths of the output. 


OMPARE also the statistical 

position of the oil industry to- 
day with its standing last spring. 
Crude oil stocks began increas- 
ing last March and additions 
were recorded during April, May 
and June. By that time, the in- 
crease had created such a condi- 
tion of over-supply that correc- 
tive measures were necessary. 
These were applied in July and 
in that and each succeeding 
month, crude oil stocks have 
been reduced. Current crude oil 
stocks at the moment are ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 barrels 
less than at the beginning of the 
code period.. 


Last winter, groups of oil men 
made frequent visits to Wash- 
ington to direct our attention to 
the excessive stocks of gasoline. 
By March 24, according to the 
weekly figures of your Institute, 
there were more than 71,000,- 
000 barrels of finished and un- 
finished gasoline in storage in 
the United States. One month 
later the amended refinery sec- 
tion of the Oil Code was signed 
and the procedure established 
thereunder became. effective 
June 1. 


The results obtained under 
that section of the Code are re- 
markable. Gasoline stocks now 
are 20,000,000 barrels less than 
the total of last March and are 
at levels which approximate 
closely the minimum working 
stocks which are necessary. In 
striking contrast to the situation 
last winter, the Board of Re- 
view of the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee two 
weeks ago considered more than 
40 appeals from refining com- 
panies, most of them well sup- 
ported by facts, asking permis- 
sion to manufacture additional 
gasoline this month in order 
that their inventory positions 
might be raised to reasonable 
levels. 


99 
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If each of you will look back 
over the past year and, without 
prejudice or passion, compare 
present conditions with those of 
the summer of 1933, you will 
all find definite improvement in 
the industry as a whole. 


I know it might be difficult for 
some of you to reach such a con- 
clusion. The refiner who has 
had to buy his crude oil supply 
at posted prices and sell his 
products at the levels which 
have prevailed might be reluc- 
tant to admit that there has 
been any improvement. His lot 
has been the hardest of all. 


Most of these refiners have 
been extremely patient while 
waiting for the sun to shine. 
They may feel that they have 
been forgotten, but I can assure 
them that this is not so. Much 
that has been done during the 
past several months has had as 
its particular objective the 
strengthening of the position of 


Egloff Plans Lecture Tour 
In Southern States 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Dr. Gus- 
tav Egloff, director of research 
for Universal Oils Products Co., 
is scheduled to deliver a series 
of five lectures before local sec- 
tions of the American Chemical 
Society during the latter part of 
November. 


These lectures will present 
important developments in the 
petroleum refining industry to 
chemists of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia. The schedule 
of meetings at which the lectures 
will be presented are as follows: 


Nov. 26—University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington—‘‘Modern Re- 
fining and Products From Crude 
Oil.”’ 

Nov. 27—Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn.—‘‘Synthe- 
sis in the Oil Industry.”’ 





Nov. 28—wUniversity of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville—‘‘Motor Fuels 
and Lubricating Oils.’’ 

Nov. 29.—Kingsport, Tennes- 
see—‘‘Modern Products From 
Petroleum.”’ 


Nov. 30—Roanoke, Va. 
“Synthesis in the Oil Industry.”’ 





the non-integrated or the par- 
tially-integrated refiner. 


The allocation of gasoline 
production quotas under the 
code and the program for the 
purchase of distress gasoline 
both had this as a common pur- 
pose. Each of these did its 
share of good, but the full meas- 
ure of their accomplishment was 
not possible because of the 
“hot” gasoline from East Texas 
which kept moving into inter- 
state commerce, and because of 
the price wars which raged in 
the territory East of the Rockies 
in the bitter struggle for gallon- 
age. 


REALIZE that East Texas has 

been an exceedingly popular 
dumping ground for complaints. 
It is the land of alibis. It un- 
doubtedly has been blamed for 
many of the ills of the industry 
which have had their roots in 
other soil, but I feel very strong- 
ly that East Texas must carry a 
heavy share of blame for the 
conditions which weakened the 
wholesale gasoline market. How 
could it be otherwise when one 
of the principal news services of 
the industry has daily published 
the fact that gasoline, allegedly 
manufactured from “hot” crude, 
could be purchased at a price 
materially less than that made 


‘from legally produced crude? 


I came to Dallas with the 
clear intention of putting all of 
my cards on the table and here 
go some more of them. 


In some of the States there 
seems to have been a disposition 
on the part of the operators to 
produce in accordance’ with 
their own conception of consum- 
er demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts rather than to comply with 
the federal allocations. The 
support that Oklahoma has giv- 
en us has been, on the whole, 
reasonably satisfactory. 


At the outset there was in the 
fields of Southern California a 
group of those men of whom I 
find it difficult to speak in polite 
terms, who openly and persist- 
ently flouted the orders of the 
Oil Administrator and continued 
to steal their neighbors’ oi] in 
cynical disregard of their duty 
as citizens of the United States 
to obey a mandate of the federal 
government, as well as of their 
obligation as men and neighbors 
to fellow owners of oil in the 
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pools out of which they were 
taking more than their share. 


In course of time the situation 
in California came to be much 
improved. Patiently and per- 
sistently the right-minded mem- 
bers of the oil industry in that 
State, in co-operation with the 
Oil Administration, worked at 
the problem until an agreement 
was evolved which has reduced 
drastically the oversupply of 
crude to about 2 per cent. Even 
this is too much and I have been 
urging the Attorney General to 
bring appropriate suits to put a 
stop to this excess production, 


REFER now to the State of 

Texas, which has been our real 
stumbling block. In large meas- 
ure, Texas was to blame for the 
plight in which the oil industry 
found itself prior to the promul- 
gation of the petroleum code. 
And Texas has continued to be 
mainly responsible for the diffi- 
culties that have plagued the 
efforts of the industry, with the 
aid of the federal government, 
to pull itself together. Respon- 
sible as it has been for the con- 
ditions complained of, this state 
cannot be heard to criticize the 
supposed failures of the Oil Ad- 
ministration. 


Some public officials and oil 
men in Texas have honestly 
tried to keep the production of 
crude oil down to the Federal 
allowable. Others have merely 
pretended to co-operate with us, 
while still a third group, more 
or less openly, has flouted all 
orders from Washington. Cer- 
tain men have connived with 
and protected those who, in de- 
fiance of federal regulations, 
have been wasting the subtance 
of Texas. What their motive 
has been I will leave others to 
judge. I impugn no motives; I 
indulge in no characterizations; 
I merely state the facts. 


Texas has always had it with- 
in its power to stop the produc- 
tion of illegal oil within its own 
borders, It is all very well to 
insist upon ‘states’ rights’, to 
demand that it be left to the 
sovereign state to regulate what 
it is claimed is purely an intra- 
state matter, but if a state in- 
sists upon the unrestricted ex- 
ercise of what it claims to be its 
sovereignty, let it exercise it. I 
assure this state and all others 
that, so far as the federal gov- 
ernment is concerned, subject 
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only to its paramount right to 
prevent the waste of an irre- 
placeable natural resource, nec- 
essary to its welfare and indis- 
pensable as a means of national] 
defense, it would be happy to be 
relieved of any responsibility 
with respect to the regulation 
and control of the oil industry of 
any state. 


But it will not suffice merely 
to prevent the seepage of hot oil 
and its products into the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce. No 
state will be doing its duty to 
itself or complying with its ob- 
ligations to the federal govern- 
ment if it allows the production 
of a single barrel of hot oil even 
if that barrel is used within the 
producing state. Oil brought up 
in excess of the allowable is a 
constant pressure upon the mar- 
ket and a menace to the price 
structure even if it never leaves 
the state of its origin. This 
ought to be perfectly clear to 
any one. 

Suppose, for instance, that 
125,000 barrels of hot oil are 
produced every day in this state 
and are consumed here. That 
would release an equivalent 
125,000 barrels of legally pro- 
duced oil a day, which finding 
its way legitimately into the 
channels of interstate com- 
merce, would constitute just as 
much of a weight upon the gen- 
eral market as if it were hot oil. 
As the situation stands here to- 
day, producers of hot oil, by pay- 
ing a nominal fine, may sell that 
oil in Texas. They can pay the 
fine assessed and still make a 
very large profit. 

As was pointed out in an edi- 
torial in the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, the evening of Nov. 
3, the running of hot oil cannot 
be put an end to until the profit 
is taken from that disreputable 
enterprise. It is all very well 
to talk about complete co-opera- 
tion between Texas and the fed- 
eral government for the purpose 
of putting a heavy and perma- 
nent lid upon this hot oil busi- 
ness, but it will continue to be 
merely talk until Texas exer- 
cises the powers that it has and 
should exercise to stop entirely 
the production of hot oil for any 
purpose. 

Another matter. I wonder 
whether in this and other or- 
ganizations of oil men there are 
members who are engaged in 
this rotten hot oil game. If 
there are, I respectfully submit 








that there is a duty to expel 
them. Just as a small percent- 
age of hot oil will taint a stor- 
age tank; just as a little gaso- 
line processed from hot oil will 
make illegal a whole tanker, so 
will membership in an associa- 
tion of oil men, of those engaged 
in the running of hot oil, be to 
the discredit of that association. 

Surely you owe it to your- 
selves to purge your ranks of 
this kind of gentry. How can it 
be expected that the government 
or the country will receive, in 
full faith and credit, protesta- 
tions of oil men in the matter of 
hot oil if they fraternize with 
those whose high-binding oper- 
ations are so greviously hurting 
the oil industry? 


OU would not expect the 

American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion to receive professional bank 
robbers as members in good 
standing. You would think 
that jewelers were a queer lot 
if they associated on friendly 
and intimate terms with men 
who make their living by smash- 
ing plate glass windows and 
grabbing handfuls of gems. You 
believe that it is the duty of a 
bar association to expel from its 
membership a crooked lawyer, 
and you take it for granted tnat 
medical societies will lose no 
time in showing the door to 
quack doctors. 

The same principles should 
control those in the oil industry. 
If you should refuse to associate 
with those who reek of hot oil, 
you would go far toward build- 
ing up such a public opinion that 
these men could no longer with- 
stand it. After all, they can 
hardly be blamed for thinking 
that you do not mean all that 
you say about them when you 
denounce their practices if you 
continue to receive them in a 
spirit of camaraderie. 

And now I would have a word 
with the people of Texas, wheth- 
er or not they are personally in- 
terested in oil. I address my- 
self to them particularly be- 
cause I am in Texas and because 
the practices under discussion 
are at their worst in this empire 
which calls itself a state. But 
what I am about to say could be 
said with equal force to the citi- 
zens of any other oil producing 
state. 

Let us suppose that the po- 
tential oil reserves of the state 
of Texas are one billion barrels 
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of crude. 


Suppose that with the 
industry on such a basis as it 
should be, crude oil is worth a 


dollar a barrel. That would 
mean present and prospective 
wealth of the State of Texas in 
oil of $1,000,000,000. Truly a 
goodly figure. Let us suppose 
that if this oil is marketed in an 
orderly and lawful manner, 
every barrel of it will in time 
bring one dollar to the state of 
Texas. 

But suppose, on the other 
hand, that through failure of 
certain of your officials to en- 
force the law, the result is that 
a group of lawless men, through 
the illegal production of oil, 
forces the price to fifty cents a 
barrel. Your potential wealth 
in oil at once becomes $500,000,- 
000 instead of $1,000,000,000. 
You have lost a half a billion 
dollars. Suppose the price goes 
to ten cents a barrel, as it did in 
June of 1933. In that event, in- 
stead of this valuable asset of 
yours being worth $1,000,000,- 
000, it is worth only $100,000,- 
000, a loss of $900,000,000. 

The loss, through ovyerproduc- 
tion, is the loss of the people of 
Texas. I wonder how long they 
will choose to remain blind to 
the real situation. I wonder 
when they will rise in their 
might and say to their officials: 
“You will stop this enormous 
and wicked dissipation of the 
wealth that belongs to Texas or 
we will find some one who will.”’ 

Why should the people of 
Texas complacently permit such 
great riches to be destroyed? 
Let me remind them that a bar- 
rel of oil in a pool or in storage 
with a stabilized market is the 
Same as a dollar in a savings 
account. It is there to be drawn 
out when it is needed. And if 
oil is worth $1.00 a barrel, you 
will want to get $1.00 a barrel 
for it. 

Why should you be satisfied 
with ten cents, any more than 
you would be satisfied if the sav- 
ings bank should give you ten 
cents for the dollar you had de- 
posited? It is your wealth that 
is being thrown away. It is you 
and your children who will have 
to pay in heavy taxes for the 
loss through wanton destruction 
of this natural resource with 
which Nature has so bountifully 
endowed this wonderful state. 

In addition to the huge losses 
it has been suffering from the 
production of hot oil, Texas, and 
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again the same is true of all 
other oil-producing states, is 
forfeiting vast potential wealth 
as the result of wasteful and im- 
provident methods of capturing 
oil. Let me illustrate. Suppose 
in a given pool there are actual- 
ly 1,000,000 barrels of oil, but 
that, as the result of wasteful 
and improvident methods of 
capture, only 300,000 barrels of 
oil are actually taken from that 
pool. Assuming again that the 
price for oil is $1.00 per barrel, 
there would be a loss in this 
one pool of $700,000. 


ITH the same wasteful and 

improvident methods em- 
ployed generally in taking oil 
out of all of your pools, you can 
estimate for yourselves the stag- 
gering losses that are being in- 
flicted upon you. Therefore, I 
feel justified in suggesting to 
you that through the power of 
your might you not only put a 
quick and definite stop to the 
production of illegal oil, but 
that you insist, with equal force, 
that at every well brought into 
production there be put into ef- 
fect at once the most scientific 
and up-to-date methods of tak- 
ing oil out of the ground. 


I had not expected to discuss 
at this time wasteful methods 
employed in the production of 
oil, but there has just been 
brought to my attention an ex- 
ample of such cruel and devilish 
waste that it almost staggers 
the imagination. There was 
brought to me in Washington, 
while I was working on this 
speech, a printed report entitled 
“Texas Panhandle Field, A 
Study of Gas Wastage and the 
Feasibility of Returning Waste 
Gas to Reservoir,’ which was 
prepared by an eminent commit- 
tee of oil engineers whose 
names sponsor the report. I now 
quote from this report: 

“From reports in the Pampa 
Office of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, we find that for the 
month of June, 1934, gas was 
being blown into the open air 
from the Texas Panhandle Field 
in the approximate daily amount 
of one billion cubic feet. The 
mere statement that one billion 
cubic feet of gas is being wasted 
daily does not illustrate the 
significance of this great eco- 
nomic waste. It must be real- 


ized that the wastage is accumu- 
The fol- 


lative and continuous. 


tend to 
show what this wastage means: 

“1. The State of Texas ranks 
first in the United States in the 


lowing comparisons 


sale of natural gas. Yet if the 
gas blown into the open air from 
the Texas Panhandle Field 
could be converted into gas pro- 
duced and sold from a state 
which now has no gas produc- 
tion at all; that state would sur- 
pass all other states in the union 
and run Texas a close race for 
first place. 


“2. If 62,634,000 barrels of 
fuel oil were poured onto the 
ground, the waste of heat en- 
ergy would be the same as the 
waste of one billion cubic feet 
of gas per day for a period of 
one year. 

“3. Further significance of 
the magnitude of this waste is 
illustrated by the fact that in 
one year it amounts to the equiv- 
alent in heat energy of 24,333,- 
000 tons of Texas lignite coal. 
This amount of coal would fill 
487,000 freight cars. 


“4. The total electric power 
consumed in Texas during the 
year 1930 was 2,911,576,000 
kilowatt hours (Texas Alma- 
nac). The amount of gas wasted 
in one year at present rate is 
sufficient as a fuel to develop 
this enormous amount of elec- 
tric current 6.4 times over. 

“5. This amount of gas, on an 
annual basis, is sufficient as a 
fuel to gin 810,000,000 bales of 
cotton. Texas gins about four 
million bales of cotton per year. 


“6. It is sufficient as a fuel to 
produce 730,000,000 tons of ice 
in a year. It is estimated that 
Texas produces about six million 
tons of ice per year. 


cnr 


7. If the present gas wast- 
age in the Texas Panhandle 
Field were utilized as a fuel in 
a large electric generating plant 
there could be 2,575,000 horse- 
power per hour produced. This 
power would be 38.7 times the 
total power output of 700,000 
H.P. per hour of the Grand 
Coulee Dam and Power Plant 
which is being constructed by 
the United States Government 
in the Columbia River Basin of 
Washington State at a cost of 
$63,000,000. It would be 4.2 
times the ultimate horsepower 
output of 612,000 H.P. per hour 
of the Wilson Dam and Power 
Plant of the Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect in the Tennessee River Val- 
ley. 

“In February, 1933, prior to 
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the issuance of ‘Stripping Per- 
mits’ by the Texas Railroad 
Commission and likewise prior 
to the passage of the ‘Stripping 
Law’ (so-called Sour Gas Bill) 
by the Texas Legislature, the 
total gas blown into the air 
amounted to the then enormous 
figure of three hundred million 
cubic feet of gas per day. Since 
February, 1933, this wastage 
has increased by rapid progres- 
sion, having more than tripled 
in total volume by the month of 
June, 1934. Under present set- 
up the ‘Sky is the Limit’ and 
there is nothing that will pre- 
vent this wastage from being 
tripled again and again.” 


CALL this situation to the at- 
tention of the people of Texas 
in the confident expectation that 
they will see to it that such in- 
sane waste, as has been so 
graphically described in the re- 
port from which I have quot- 
ed, be ended promptly and ef- 
fectively. People are hungry 
in Texas as a result of the de- 
pression through which we are 
passing; they are dependent up- 
on the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration to supply 
them with food and _ shelter. 
The Public Works Administra- 
tion has poured many millions 
of dollars into this state to fur- 
nish employment in order to 
keep other people off of the re- 
lief rolls. 

It might well be asked wheth- 
er the Federal Government is 
justified in spending all of this 
money in Texas so long as the 
State itself is allowing to es- 
cape into the air wealth which, 
if turned into money, could pro- 
vide comfort and security for 
every citizen in this State now 
in want and, in addition, could 
enable it out of its own re- 
sources, to support a magnifi- 
cent program of public works. 

There are other matters of 
immediate concern both to the 
oil industry and to the people 
that I wish to discuss briefly at 
this time. 

The oil industry today finds 
its entire market structure east 
of the Rocky Mountains in a 
precarious position. Where we 
do not now find price wars be- 
ing bitterly waged, we have ey- 
ery reason to expect them mo- 
mentarily to develop. The pe- 
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troleum code has been blamed 
for this situation by those who 


seek to dissociate themselves 
from a responsibility that is dis- 
tinctly theirs. Even those who 
are trying to ‘“‘pass the buck’’ to 
the Oil Administration for this 
demoralization of the retail 
market know that the Oil Ad- 
ministration is in no degree re- 
sponsible. 

The petroleum code, as is 
well known, contains no pro- 
vision for margins for retailers. 
It does not even pretend to offer 
a solution of the problem of dif- 
ferentials. Accordingly, the 
problem of solving these mar- 
keting difficulties is one dis- 
tinctly for the oil industry it- 
self. It is a matter of concern 
for the petroleum administra- 
tion, but not one of responsibili- 
ag 

It is all very well for men in 
the oil industry to rebel at the 
thought of even moderate fed- 
eral regulation. They may wax 
ever so eloquent on the subject 
of the ability of American busi- 
ness men to run their own busi- 
nesses more satisfactorily and 
more profitably than they could 
be run under federal super- 
vision. 

How often have we seen men 
become highly indignant as they 
discuss the waste and _ ineffici- 
ency of public management of 
business affairs. And yet I ven- 
ture to remark that no govern- 
ment business at any time has 
been so wastefully and ineffici- 
ently conducted as is the oil 
business today. I refer partic- 
ularly to the marketing phases 
of that business. 


VEN if it should try to do so, 

I doubt whether government 
could possibly put on such an 
exhibition of management, say, 
of the post office, as the oil in- 
dustry is responsible for in the 
management of its marketing 
affairs. At least the Postmaster 
General does not aspire to build 
a post office on every corner and 
at every crossroad. 

You have all read, I hope, 
that delightful little skit ‘‘Pigs 
is Pigs.”” If you have not read 
it, please do so, and then you 
will understand my paraphrase, 
“Killing stations is filling sta- 
tions.” 

Surely no one with eyes with 





which to see, will deny that 
there must be some kinship be- 
tween guinea pigs and filling 
stations. One would think that 
the chief end and aim of the 
oil industry is to spawn service 
stations along the highways and 
the by-ways of this country. 
Here is private initiative with a 
vengeance, an initiative that is 
putting such a constantly in- 
creasing load upon the indus- 
try which, unless it is checked, 
will in the end break down the 
industry. 


RECOMMEND to the oil indus- 
try that it put some curb on the 
reproduction of service stations. 
In your own interest as well as 
that of the public, you might 
well consider the advisability of 
operating this important branch 
of your industry on some other 
than the guinea pig theory. It 
might be well to establish a 
birth control clinie in an effort 
to control an output that has 
already put a severe strain on 
our whole economic system. 


Service stations are not being 
produced in this country merely 
singly or even by way of twins 
or quadruplets. They come in 
litters. Nor is the competition 
confined to mere numbers. Our 
prudent and conservative busi- 
ness men, in deciding upon the 
type of filling stations that 
pockmark the roadside at a rate 
which, if continued, will soon 
mean that no one on a road in 
any part of the country will ev- 
er be out of sight of at least 
one filling station, have adopt- 
ed that well-known American 
policy of ‘‘keeping up with the 
Joneses.”’ 

If one man builds a modest 
filling station in a pure colonial 
type of architecture, the filling 
station next door, or across the 
street, must be Georgian or 
English country home style. If 
“X”’ builds a miniature Moorish 
palace, his competitor will not 
be satisfied with anything short 
of something Romanesque. 


Gasoline may be bought for 
a song at dwarf Greek temples 
or abortive Gothic cathedrals. 
Why go to France to visit the 
famous Chateaux Country when 
one may visit that classical and 
soul-lifting American institu- 
tion, the ‘‘greasing palace’’; or 
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to Washington to stand in pat- 
riotic admiration contemplating 
the Washington monument or 
the National Capitol when per- 
haps right at home he may have 
a “lubrication emporium” to 
satisfy his aesthetic needs? At 
the rate filling stations are be- 
ing built it might be well to 
adopt the necropolis type of 
architecture in anticipation of 
the day, shortly to come, when 
groups of filling stations will be 
in very truth cities of the dead. 

While your architects are 
working on adaptations of 
Westminster Abbey or the 
Acropolis in order to cater to 
the discriminating and exacting 
tastes of aesthetic automobile 
owners who insist upon buying 
their gasoline only at those sta- 
tions where, with each purchase 
of a gallon, they can get a spir- 
itual uplift, you are reaching 
out in other directions and con- 
triving by other means to ex- 
tend your gallonage at the ex- 
pense of your rivals. 


In accordance with the theory 
of “To hell with profits; give 
us gallonage,’ on which oil 
companies today seem to be con- 
ducting their marketing opera- 


tions, bright-faced attendants, 
with a cheery greeting, Jump 


onto the running boards of pass- 
ing cars, chamois skin in hand, 
to polish the windshields. Free 
water, free air, free road maps 
are now matters of course. 

I have no doubt that in the 
race for gallonage, unless it be 
checked, gasoline will in course 
of time come to be free, leav- 
ing only lubricating oils from 
which to exact a reluctant profit. 
While in a prophetic mood, I 
do not find it difficult to envis- 
age the day when the competi- 
tion in giving away prizes, in- 
dulged in formerly by rival 
service stations, but now tem- 
porarily outlawed by the petro- 
leum code, will again break out 
all the more virulently because 
of its temporary banning. 

Who will be so bold as to de- 
ny that it may come to 
that the tourist of the future 
will have to trade in his Chevy- 
rolet or his Plymouth for a huge 
truck in order to be able tri- 
umphantly to carry home the 
radios and kitchen stoves and 
baby grand pianos that he will 
be able to garner as premiums 


pass 
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from competing filling stations 
as he tours the country? 

If I seem to you to be jesting 
with a serious subject, let me 
hasten to assure you that the 
matter is no less serious with 
me than it ought to be with 
you. Such economic waste as 
is involved in the present in- 
sane scramble for gallonage, re- 
sulting in a plethora of distri- 
bution facilities and the preva- 
lence of unsound marketing 
practices, is as truly abhorrent 
to me as it must be to anyone 
who hates to see waste. 


ONSIDERING the _ record, 
there is little wonder that 
so large a section of the oil in- 
dustry has been operated at an 
average loss during the past few 
years. It is surprising that more 
companies have not gone into 
the hands of receivers. 

Sooner or later, unless the in- 
dustry is stabilized on a basis 
that will yield a fair profit to 
those engaged in it and unless 
the wasteful and unbusinesslike 
competitive practices that Il 
have referred to are corrected, 
the entire oil industry will have 
to pay the reckoning. 

Another insidious and de- 
structive practice for which the 
integrated companies in partic- 
ular are responsible is that of 
selling gasoline to competitors 
with the full knowledge and, 
perhaps, even with the clear in- 
tention, that such gasoline is to 
be resold at prices that will un- 
dersell the service stations of 
the very company that is dump- 
ing the gasoline. I respectfully 
submit that this is the most as- 
tounding notion of all. Itisa 
practice for which the oil indus- 
try itself is directly and solely 
responsible. The code gives the 
Oil Administrator no power to 
control this uneconomic prac- 
tice. 

Let us suppose that I am the 
manufacturer of a well-known 
brand of gasoline for which I 
have spent thousands of dollars 
in advertisements and many 
vears to establish a market. 
This gasoline has a trade name 
that is proclaimed to passing 
motorists from every billboard. 
Shortly I adopt the practice of 
selling this same gasoline, al- 
though not under its trade 








name, to competing service sta- 
tions which in their turn sell 
it at lower prices under a dif- 
ferent trade name, or merely as 
gasoline. 

It seems to me that as the re- 
sult of this practice I cut a rath- 
er absurd figure. I doubt wheth- 
er I can claim credit for being 
a very good business man. On 
one corner I have used my 
stockholders’ money to build a 
de luxe service station with all 
modern improvements. At this 
station I sell the gasoline of my 
company at its posted price, 
while across the street a rival 
service station sells that same 
gasoline at, let us say, 2 cents 
a gallon under my price. 

When we consider this prac- 
tice in cold blood, we know that 
something is wrong somewhere. 


I wonder if the stockholders 
of the companies responsible for 
these conditions understand ful- 
ly what is going on. If they do, 
they are even more complacent 
than is the ordinary run of 
stockholders. I suspect that all 
companies would be on a sound- 
er financial basis, and therefore 
able to pay higher wages and 
larger dividends, if they were 
run on more prudent business 
lines. 

Imagine Henry Ford selling 
his cars to rival manufacturers 
so that they might be put on the 
market under different names 
and at prices below those that 
he demands. I doubt whether, 
in any business in the whole 
United States, except that of 
oil, similar practices prevail, at 
least to any extent. My belief 
is that the oil business is in a 
class quite by itself in several 
extraordinary particulars, 

Whether or not the stock- 
holders in the oil companies 
know how the oil business is 
being conducted in America to- 
day, I know I am well within 
the mark when I say that the 
people do not know what has 
been going on. I doubt whether 
even the government has so far 
fully appreciated the situation. 
But the people are catching on 
and I believe I can assure you 
that when they are made ac- 
quainted with the facts, as they 
will be, because this whole oil 
business, as I have said on more 
than one occasion, is peculiarly 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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The 


Co-operative Movement in America 


What it Means 


To the Oil Industry and Private Enterprise in General 


(Presented before American Petrcleum Institute, Dallas, Nov. 12-14) 


N CONSIDERING this subject 
of co-operative oil companies, 
it would be wise to eliminate 
from our minds certain ideas 
and critical points of view in re- 
gard to them that are prevalent 
in the oil industry. For the good 
of the industry, of our custom- 
ers and stockholders and for 
ourselves, we should look on 
this subject in as broad and un- 
biased a way as possible. 

We should not approach the 
subject with the idea that they 
are price cutters and malicious 
market disturbers; that they 
are like so many of the gentry 
we have had to contend with 
these past few years who are 
down-right chiselers. The co- 
operative oil companies may dis- 
turb the market but they do 
not do it in the same way or for 
the same purpose as your ordi- 
nary everyday price cutter. 

Then again we might look at 
co-operative oil companies as a 
small part of a vast movement 
going on all over the world and 
not judge the movement by the 
conduct of this company or that 
promoter or a given group of 
farmers. If we inspect the de- 
tails of the co-operative move- 
ment we will find unfair compe- 
tition, mis-statements, graft and 
all the other evils that this 


world is heir to. But so will we 
find those same evils in ordi- 
nary business life. 

The co-operative oil compa- 
nies, taking them by and large, 
are a part of a philosophy of 
seems to be 


economics that 
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By Warren C. Platt, 
Editor 


steadily spreading over the 
world. That philosophy is based 
on the elimination of all profit 
from business, that any excess 
over the cost of the goods, plus 
operating charges and necessary 
reserves with bare interest on 
the money originally invested, 
shall be returned, not to the 
stockholders, but to the patrons 
of the enterprise in the propor- 
tion of their purchases. 

This idea has been in success- 
ful operation with merchandise 
and farm supplies, for more 
than a hundred years and today 
represents, the world over, 
quite a few billions of dollars 
of investment and annual busi- 
ness. The investment and vol- 
ume of this business in this 
country today is most sizeable 
and directly concerns more than 
3,000,000 people. 

A movement of this sort and 
size cannot be dismissed with a 
wave of the hand, nor violent 
condemnation of some of _ its 
representatives, nor by calling 
it un-American. The _ rapid 
growth in recent years of these 
co-operative oil companies has 
nettled us of the oil business. 
We have seen them take a quar- 
ter or a third or more of the 
business in some of our states. 
But for our own good we must 
step back further from the pic- 
ture and try and see all of it, 





try to get and feel the import- 
ance of this vast movement 
which has so steadily and even 
quietly been making headway, 
a movement that I doubt if 
many business men of any in- 
dustry really understand or per- 
ceive the true proportions of. 

Where this movement will go 
it is impossible to say. The fact 
that it has persisted as origi- 
nally conceived for more than 
a hundred years augurs for its 
continuance in this form for 
years to come. 

However, we should study 
this movemert and how busi- 
ness should approaeh it fron 
our standards of today and not 
of yesterday. Today, business 
is far more conscious of the 
need for customer and _ public 
good-will than ever. It Las de- 
veloped great technique along 
this line though still far from 
perfect. It knows that the in- 
terest of the customer must al- 
ways be first to have a perma- 
nent and profitable business. 

So give business men a clear 
and accurate and comprehen- 
sive idea of this movement to- 
ward elimination of profit and 
it is fair to assume that they 
will so adapt their’ policies, 
make new ones where neces- 
sary as to give the customer 
still better quality and service 
at still lower prices so as to sub- 
stantially meet his aim and yet 
maintain and continue all the 
advantages of the system of 
business for profits. 

This co-operative movement 
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has unquestionably had a great 
leavening influence on business 
in more recent years. It has 
pointed its finger to the weak- 
nesses and errors of business 
just as today these co-operative 
oil companies have their collect- 
ive finger on the great error of 
the oil industry, too wide mar- 
gins and too many distributing 
outlets. 


HIS movement has had its 

various inceptions in injus- 
tices and hardships. It has been 
propelled on its quite hectic way 
by people who felt, right or 
wrongly, that injustice was be- 
ing done them or that they were 
in such dire straights that some 
way had to be found to make a 
penny go further. Agitators, 
both honest and dishonest, fair 
and unfair, have ridden with 
the movement from time to 
time. But despite all the ‘“‘milk- 
ing’’ the movement has had, de- 
spite all the graft and misman- 


agement and disappointments 
to the unfortunates, or those 


who considered themselves un- 
fortunate, the movement has 
made headway. 

Essentially this movement is 
one of the mind and heart, even 
one of emotion. I think the es- 
sence of this co-operative move- 
ment is best summed up in the 
words of the general manager 
of one of our largest farm bu- 
reaus, given in answer to a ques- 
tion from the floor, at the big 
annual meeting of those active 
and interested in the co-opera- 
tive movement on the campus 
of the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison this last August. Up- 
wards of 5000 men and women 
from all over the country at- 
tended those sessions. 

Said this farm bureau 
cial: 


offi- 


“Co-operation is something 
that is inside of you like the 
Kingdom of Heaven; it isn’t 
something you just tell folks 
about and then they do it. It 
is a growth, a characteristic; it 
becomes a living vital part of 
the individual. Those people in 
foreign countries where con- 


sumers co-operate have grown 
up from childhood in learning 
and growing into the spirit of 
co-operation. Our farm children 
have not grown 


up that way, 
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because we have not been train- 
ing them in the way of co-opera- 
tion. In Indiana we are starting 
young people in summer 
schools, where they get togeth- 
er and study and live co-opera- 
tion. 

“They should imbibe the 
whole soul of the movement to 
the point where they recognize 
what co-operation really means. 
After that kind of education 
goes ahead for a generation or 
two, maybe the population that 
our farmers send to the cities 
will some day have enough of 
that class of people to consti- 
tute leadership that will de- 
velop consumers co-operation.”’ 

That may sound quite like a 
spread eagle speech, but gentle- 
men, I suggest that you accept 
it at face value and keep that 
constantly in mind every time 
you meet up with the subject of 
co-operation. I don’t know the 
man who said these words at 
all. He may be the worst type otf 
agitator, but whatever he may 
be I am satisfied from the study 
I have been making that in his 
extemporaneous words is an ex- 
cellent picture of the whole 
movement. 


Most of Us Are Parties to Co- 


operative Insurance 


Please do not for a minute be- 
lieve that I have swung over to 
a belief in the fundamental 
philosophy of no profit in busi- 
ness, but Il must admit that l am 
a bit tarred with that stick, just 
as probably all of you are. | 
happen to be a director of a co- 
operative fire insurance com- 
pany devoted to the oil indus- 
try. Many of you are members 
of it as policy holders. Great 
numbers of us are members of 
various co-operative life insur- 
ance companies which are 
among the largest in the world. 
We vote in these companies not 
according to the size of our pol- 
icies nor the amount of our pre- 
miums. We vote as individuals 
just as the members vote in 
these oil co-operatives. And in 
these insurance companies we 
are paid dividends in propor- 
tion to the size of our premiums, 
in proportion to our patronage. 
This is just like the co-operative 








oil companies who have come 
among us. 


It all depends upon whose ox 
is being gored. I believe history 
shows that these big mutual 
life insurance companies start- 
ed in small ways because stock 
companies rates and expenses 
were too high in the opinion of 
many people. Undoubtedly the 
stock companies called these 
mutuals harsh names but the 
mutuals kept right on. 


|* FIRE insurance we have the 
same history. Stock companv 
rates were too high and their 
practices too wasteful, further 
they did not develop fast 
enough nor adjust themselves 
agreeably to the growing and 
newer needs of their customers. 
So the customers got together 
in groups and organized a vast 
collection and assortment of 
mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. 

In the oil industry the Na- 
tional Petroleum Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


came into existence some 25 
years ago because the stock 


companies were inflicting atro- 
ciously high rates on the Inde- 
pendent refiners of Pennsyl- 
vania and they would not even 
treat the refiners decently in 
any negotiations. (The few big 
oil companies then carried their 
own). The refiners got mad and 
started their own company since 
which time it has extended all 
over the industry. 


Insurance rates at once fell, 
as soon as the stock companies 
found they could not get any- 
where with all their unfair and 
lying knocking of the company. 
Rates went down to unbeliev- 
able levels, finally so low that 
the Petroleum Mutual refused 
to meet the rates, yet it held its 
business and grew and always 
at a slight profit sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the 
business as ordered by the State 
Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The era of starting co-oper- 
ative insurance companies cer- 
tainly woke up the stock insur- 
ance companies until today they 
are excellent organizations that 
will live and reasonably pros- 
per just. as the mutual com- 
panies will continue to live and 
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in their way prosper. These two 
types of companies in the fire 
and life insurance field and the 
fact that they are competing 
and growing on equal rates, 
suggests a thought for the oil 
industry both as to the immedi- 
ate course it should pursue and 
the eventual outcome. 

So I ask you, Brother Co-op- 
erators in insurance who have 
been profiting from this great 
co-operative movement which is 
my subject, to consider the rest 
of my remarks on the basis 
that you are already a member 
of the movement and committed 
to some extent to the practical 
application of the idea at least, 
when necessary — in your per- 
sonal opinion — to right some 
wrongs and correct some _ in- 
justices. 


Co-operative Movement Is Well 
Sold to All People 


As in all reform movements 
that have run over a period of 
years, the co-operative move- 
ment does not lack for litera- 
ture. You can find literally tons 
of it, yet, it is my impression 
that I have seen little of it in 
current magazines. I know I 
came to a study of this subject 
woefully ignorant of what it is 
about although I thought I 
knew. The Federal Farm Board 
at Washington, March, 1931, 
had a list of 6579 books and 
pamphlets on co-operation in 
agriculture alone together with 
120 periodicals and news let- 
ters. What the whole movement 
has produced in the way of its 
literature probably no one 
knows. But its advocates have 
been most prolific. 


As a most important part of 
the literature of this movement 
are the current news and maga- 
zine publications that are is- 
sued by societies, farm bureaus, 
ete. They all do an excellent job 
of keeping their members in- 
formed on what is going on as 
well as pounding away on the 
fundamental philosophy. Not all 
of this literature is rabid and 
full of unfair statements. Much 
of it is well written, the state- 
ments fair and truthful and 
sound, providing you accept the 
fundamental concept. Of course 
some of it gets down to drivel. 


Much of this literature comes 
from official sources, particular- 
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ly as regards agriculture. As we 
all know, our benevolent gov- 
ernments sit up all night try- 
ing to figure out a way to take 
a dollar from the “city feller’ 
and give it to the “‘poor’”’ farm- 
er. The Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington and all the 
alphabetical societies on farm 
work organized there, have 
made generous contributions to 
the co-operative movement. So 
have also agricultural depart- 
ments in the big agricultural 
states, and so have their state 
universities, like the University 
of Wisconsin and that of Min- 
nesota. 


One may very properly — but 
quite futilely — question if it 
is a function of government to 
collect taxes from one group of 
citizens for the sole purpose of 
trying to put it out of business 
when that group is conducting 
a lawful business? So far there 
has been no vote of the people 
nor of Congress authorizing the 
government to promote the 
cause of co-operation. Perhaps 
some radical state legislatures 
have. However, it is idle to 
dwell on this point these days. 
About all we can do about it is 
buy a farm and move on it and 
then get paid by Santa Claus 
for leaving it idle. 

Differing Groups Meet Under 
the One Classification 


Lumped under the general 
heading and thought of the co- 
operative movement are several 
dissimilar activities. They all 
eventually may get welded into 
one thought, that is, all in these 
several activities may come to 
believe, as our friend from In- 
diana said, in the ‘“‘Kingdom of 
Heaven”’ of co-operation. But at 
the present time the movement 
might be roughly divided into 
those who believe in the ‘“‘King- 
dom of Heaven’’ angle and in 
those who believe chiefly in the 
hard dollar. This last, it is need- 
less to say, represents our fel- 
low citizens on the farms. But 
enough of these sons of the soil 
believe in this movement as 
they do the Kingdom of Heav- 
en, or think they believe in it, 
or say they do, so that it may 
be wiser to consider a goodly 
number of them as having that 
innocent faith. 


This co-operative movement 


divides up roughly about as fol- 
lows: 

1—-Organizations of consum- 
ers at retail who buy a pound of 
this and that, a yard of cloth, 
and other things that go into 
their daily lives. It is probably 
in this group the most fervent 
advocates of co-operation can be 
found. This is the dominant 
group in Europe. 

2—Sales organizations of 
farmers and growers of all 
kinds, which organize the col- 
lection of the farmers’ products 
for the market, frequently pay- 
ing him on account in advance 
of its sale, and oftentimes tak- 
ing his product direct to the ul- 
timate consumer under a trade 
name. We might remove these 
a few paces to the rear and un- 
der the banner of the almighty 
dollar, instead of under that of 
the Kingdom of Immortals. 





3—Buying organizations of 
farmers, set up primarily to 
purchase the supplies the farm- 
er needs in his business. As his 
advocates say, the ordinary re- 
tail store set-up, machinery 
dealer, feed store, etc., forces 
him to buy at retail the ma- 
terials and tools that he needs 
in his manufacturing business 
—that of making food; and that 
he is about the only manufac- 
turer in the country who has 
had to deal with the _ retail 
market and pay retail prices. 
His purchase of gasoline comes 
under this heading. Of course, 
while the farmer is at it, he is 
buying more and more for his 
domestic use also. Again this 
army of reform seems to belong 
mostly under the banner of the 
dollar. 


I put the farmer’s co-opera- 
tive activities under the dol- 
lar sign but that should not be 
taken too literally. Unquestion- 
ably, in all the years of co- 
operative activity among farm- 
ers, going back a hundred years 
in this country, from all the 
years that the farmer has gar- 
nered bitterness against the 
rest of the world due to his sad 
experiences, co-operation could 
not have helped but become 
somewhat a part of his philoso- 
phy. Quite a number of genera- 
tions have come and gone un- 
der these influences. Then to- 
day he is being subjected to 
skillful teaching and his young 
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are being taken to schools con- 
ducted by his farmer organi- 
zations and actually taught co- 
operation. All of this can so 
firmly plant a belief that it will 
take years at least of teaching 
and good conduct on the part 
of the rest of the world to break 
it down. 


But with whatever religious 
fervor the farmer may look up- 
on the co-operative movement 
today, that movement, so far as 
he is concerned, started because 
of his unfortunate position and 
various hardships and injus- 
tices that were inflicted upon 
him, not from any new economic 
philosophy. 


Hardships and Injustices Start 
All Co-operatives 


Before the days of railroads 
the farmer had difficulty getting 
his cattle to market so he co- 
operated with his brothers and 
they drove their herds longer 
distances and to larger mar- 
kets. Later he established stock- 
yards and in some misguided 
years packing plants, but all of 
thése last failed miserably due 
generally to incompetence and 
graft on the part of the promo- 
ters. In packing the farmer was 
far afield from the one business 
that he knew. 


Then grain did not move free- 
ly and cheaply to market and 
partly to improve the small fa- 
cilities of private capital and 
partly in rebellion at the al- 
leged injustices of private grain 
elevators, the farmer started 
his own until now they are a 
most important factor. He has 
even gone into the marketing 
of his grain on grain exchanges. 
Then came creameries. Some 
real good jobs have been done 
with these activities but also 
there have been a host of fail- 
ures due to graft and incompe- 
tence because the farmer is not 
trained: how to advise with his 
management in many of these 
enterprises. 

But all through this and vari- 
ous other activities, it is ap- 
parent that the farmer co-oper- 
ated not particularly for the 
good of his fellow men and to 
bring about a Utopia, but for 
his own personal private profit, 
as well as at times for his actual 
physical existence. Whatever 
the farmer may believe today as 
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to establishing a 
world, his part in the co-oper- 
ative movement has been con- 
trolled, seemingly, by the urge 
for dollars. 


profitless 


At no time, so far as I have 
been able to find out, has the 
farmer subscribed to any so- 
ciety or cult for operating his 
farm without a profit. One may 
say that is bitter humor because 
in the farmer’s opinion, he has 
never enjoyed a profit. But here 
we have vast organizations 
handling all kinds of farm prod- 
ucts, fruits, poultry, eggs, but- 
ter, milk and cream, grains — 
all co-operative yes, but all 
talking a profit for the mem- 
bers. Not a single one of these 
activities, we venture, has in its 
charter or bylaws paragraphs 
that say after a certain level 
of living has been reached the 
“profits” shall be distributed to 
the patrons in dividends. And 
farmers have been known to ac- 
cumulate some tidy sums. If the 
farmer believes so sincerely in 
simon pure co-operation, one 
would naturally suppose that 
somewhere in all his literature 
would be some reference to his 
taking the medicine himself. 
But there is no such reference. 

Unquestionably the farmer 
believes in a profit for himself 
and also for you and me only he 
wants to make sure that he gets 


his and gets it first. Some farm-: 


ers may believe in all this utop- 
ian stuff that they often talk 
about but from what the aver- 
age of us knows of him he 
wants his profit and is willing to 
let us have ours providing it’s 
not too large. 

So we here come to our first 
conclusion and that is that per- 
haps, even probably, the dollar 
profit desire of the farmer is 
still strong enough and always 
will be strong enough, that the 
farmer co-operative movement 
can never be a part of that utop- 
ian co-operative movement that 
is gaining slight ground in this 
country but has made enormous 
headway abroad. The two move- 
ments may get intertwined, as 
they are a bit now, and many 
farmers may be willing to go 
to the full limit called for by 
this form of brotherly love, but 
thinking of the farmer as we 
know him, one is rather inclined 
to believe that he will keep his 
eye on the dollar and not be 


at all inclined to agree to some 
formula whereby part of that 
dollar, after certain considera- 
tions, be taken from him and 
distributed for the good of man- 
kind generally. 


Oil Co-operatives Spring From 
Excessive Dealer Margins 


Why then all these co-opera- 
tive oil companies and other 
such activities by the farmer? 
If we study our own situation 
in the oil industry we will find 
it similar to the situation in 
other lines of products that 
have been sold the farmer. Bus- 
iness, through the course of its 
development, has not always 
had the most efficient contact 
with the farmer, or anyone else 
for that matter. We have had 
to profit by mistakes, and put 
some of the cost into the capital 
account, just as the farmer has. 
We, as consumers, have a most 
just complaint against the farm- 
er for inefficient production of 
our food. The only reason we 
have been able to get it as 
cheaply as we have has been on 
account of the farmer overpro- 
ducing his market, rather than 
voluntarily cutting his costs by 
greater efficiency to bring about 
present price levels. 


The farmer has been asked to 
pay for expensive distribution 
of the things he uses in his busi- 
ness. He has been forced to buy 
on a retail market ostensibly. 
However, at the same time that 
was the only way the manufac- 
turer had to distribute what the 
farmer needed. At just what 
point the manufacturer should 
have or could have materially 
reduced his distributing costs, 
would be difficult to say. Such 
reduction probably would have 
involved reducing the number 
of his outlets, with hungry com- 
petitors grabbing up the out- 
lets he would let go. Perhaps a 
major operation through the 
farmers’ co-operatives was the 
only out. 


But no matter how helpless 
or justified the manufacturer 
was, the fact remains that when 
the cost got high enough, farm 
population got dense enough 
and farm income got low 
enough so the farmer had to 
battle to make every penny go 
as far as it would and then find 
he did not have enough pennies, 
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it only stood to reason that ten 
or a hundred or a hundred 
thousand farmers would get to- 
gether and buy their necessities 
at wholesale, direct from the 
manufacturer and cut out the 
no longer needed high cost serv- 
ice of the local distributor. 

This co-operative buying has 
made very large reductions in 
prices to them. Savings of 50% 
and more have been possible 
and 50% on a $250 or $300 
piece of machinery is important 
to any man. 


The quantity buyer always 
has and probably always will 
get a better price. Farming 
lends itself easily to quantity 
buying of many things because 
the product can be unloaded 
from a freight car on a team 
track directly into the farmer’s 
truck and it does not require 
storing. 

In the oil industry the farmer 
has rebelled at the ever widen- 
ing margins that we have es- 
tablished to take care of un- 
necessary distribution. Smart 
men from the oil business have 
shown him how to save sizeable 
sums of money by going into the 
oil business and providing these 
oil men with good jobs thereby. 
Look at the savings. One can 
hardly blame the farmer or 
anyone else. 

Here are the figures. These 
are probably the latest and 
most accurate being gathered 
by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion in 18 middle west states 
and issued October 17th this 
year. 

In 1933, 180 oil associations 
did a total business of $14,519,- 
930 on which total net earnings 
were made of $1,452,996, or 
practically 10% of the gross 
sales. Of these net earnings 129 
associations paid $120,709 as 
capital dividends but 139 of 
them returned $868,446 as pa- 
tronage dividends; 127 com- 
panies set $463,840 aside to re- 
serves and surpluses, 

The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration’s report does not say, 
but presumably some of them 
did not make any or much mon- 
ey because there were 100 as- 
sociations that did less than 
$50,000 a year, in fact an av- 
erage for the 100 was $28,000 
each. Many companies made 
much more than 10% of their 
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sales, especially in past years. 
Back in 1925 and 1927 the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that 12 oil associations in 
the first named year made 1.7 
cents per gallon and 40 in the 
second named year saved 2.2 
cents per gallon. 


Patronage Dividends Are Excess 
in Dealers’ Margins 


The official publication for 
the Co-operative League, the 
general consumers’ co-operative 
organization, reports that for 
1933 on sales of $35,000,000 of 
petroleum products, patronage 
dividends of 15% or more than 
$5,000,000 were paid _ repre- 
senting a return of 33% on the 
investment. Last year this au- 
thority reports there were 1500 
oil associations that distributed 
more than 300,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline and kerosine, 8,- 
700,000 gallons of lubricating 
oils and 3800 tons of grease. 


These are pretty general fig- 
ures to make any worthwhile 
computations from but, for il- 
lustration, apply all the patron- 
age dividends to gasoline and 
kerosine alone and you have 
less than 2 cents a gallon, or 
roughly what the industry is 
now preparing to deduct from 
the dealer’s margin because the 
dealer has been busy giving it 
away. 


It is hard to find the neces- 
sary information in the co-op- 
erative oil company statements 
that are issued which will per- 
mit one to figure out what is 
the patronage dividend per gal- 
lon. The managers are prone 
to talk about the total dollars 
paid. Buta check of some com- 
panies shows that the patron- 
age dividend will not run over 
2 cents a gallon and from there 
down to 1.5 cents and less right 
now or just about what the av- 
erage dealer and other type of 
price cutter has been giving 
away or what a legitimate oil 
company will give away on a 
Q.D.A. or consumer discount. 

The obvious inference from 
this is that when the industry 
straightens up its price struc- 
ture and puts it on a sensible 
basis the big growth in oil co- 
ops. will be over and probably 
a lot of those now running will 
drop out of business in the 
course of time because it is not 


conceivable that over any long 
period and with a variety of 
managements they can all be 
run as efficiently as an oil com- 
pany will run on an average 
where the proprietor is directly 
interested in extracting a profit 
out of every penny he takes in. 

And right there is the inher- 
ent weakness, as one of us may 
ordinarily see it, of the no-profit 
system—-you are spending some 
one else’s money and what ex- 
tra savings you may make may 
take a long time before getting 
back into your pocket as extra 
compensation. That is the in- 
herent weakness, as we all 
know, in the very large com- 
panies of today in all activities. 
It is hard, if not even impossi- 
ble, to instill into the best of 
employes the same keen inter- 
est for saving and efficient op- 
eration that exists naturally in 
the mind of the proprietor of 
the small business. 


Practically all of these oil 
co-ops. have banded together 
with a few large organizations 
for wholesale buying from the 
refiner and from all accounts 
these wholesale managers have 
run some pretty hard bargains 
with refiners. One bargain re- 
ported is not only an extremely 
low price but a half interest in 
the net profits of the refinery 
on the co-op’s. portion of the 
gasoline. However, that would 
not net much profit from the 
average refiner these days. 

These wholesale organiza- 
tions are now talking of taking 
over a refinery or two, pipe lines 
and their own production. While 
it is conceivable that they may 
be able to operate these effici- 
ently and keep up with the 
need for constant refinery im- 
provement and always be on 
the job in the search for crude 
oil, the average man’s guess 
would be that when they get 
into the refining business their 
end has come. Perhaps it would 
be smart business for the oil 
industry to make it easy for 
them to buy a refinery or even 
give them one. 


Big Development Will Be Ham- 
pered By Directors 

The inherent limitations to 

all farm co-op. activity is the 

limited business and manage- 

ment experience of the farmer 
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who serves on the board of di- 
rectors of each co-op. Business 
executives know how hard it is 
to get competent directors who 
will give the time and really be 
of value to the company. 

We have just passed through 
a sad period demonstrating how 
little otherwise good business 
men know about banking or will 
work at being bank directors. 

How handicapped in develop- 
ment then must be the farm di- 
rectored co-op? 

Something of this may have 
been in the mind of W. H. Set- 
tle, president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Inc., when at his 
annual meeting last spring, ac- 
cording to quotation of his or- 
ganization’s official paper, he 
opposed extension of the pur- 
chasing activities to personal 
materials even for the farmer’s 
wife, as had been advocated by 
some of his associates. He said: 

“Farmers in Indiana have 
enough to do in marketing their 
own products collectively and in 
purchasing collectively those 
commodities which they need in 
production. The main problems 
of agriculture are too big for us 
to think about buying groceries, 
cosmetics or other’ products 
which are not a part of the pro- 
duction cost, If we go into these 
other lines of business we will 
gain the enmity of legitimate 
business men throughout the 
country.” 

Complicating the situation 
somewhat is the fact that each 
stockholder has only one vote 
regardless of the amount of 
stock he may own. There is no 
single dominant ownership in- 
terest that, because of his 
money invested, steps forward 
and helps largely to run the 
company. Every co-op. board 
member has equal rank in every 
respect and their average meet- 
ing must resemble much that of 
a town council, a state legisla- 
ture or our Own inimitable Con- 
gress. 

All this is not said to belittle 
the ability of the farmer, nor 
question his sincerity, but to 
show that by the very nature of 
things he has not the experience 
to help run a different business 
any more than I, and probably a 
lot of you men, have the experi- 
ence to run a farm, except ata 
greater loss than any farmer 
ever dreamed of. 

Operating a cc-op. dealing in 
the materials that he uses on his 
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farm is right in the farmer’s 
line. Operating an oil company 
is comparatively simple also so 
long as it stays on a local basis. 
But let these operations be as- 
sembled on a large scale to cov- 
er many states and to encom- 
pass factories and _ refineries, 
pipelines and production, and 
one is naturally led to believe 
that the tale will be much dif- 
ferent. 

The record of the farmer’s 
co-operative activities all these 
many years is that, when the 
operation gets complicated and 
away from the business of farm- 
ing, the venture fails. 


HEN the oil companies 

have reduced their dealer 
margin to a reasonable figure, 
say ultimately to 2 or 2.5 cents, 
there should be little or no pat- 
ronage dividend to disburse by 
the average co-op. oil company. 
There may and should be a rea- 
sonable dividend on capital in- 
vested if the management is 
sound, but how many farmers 
will be interested in that? With 
8% or 10% even the dividend 
on $10 or $25 worth of stock 
would be 80 cents to $2.50 a 
year. 

One questions if that is 
enough to hold a farmer to his 
co-op. against all the facilities 
of the regular oil companies. 
The farmer won’t be inclined 
to drive so many miles down the 
road to get his gasoline and oil, 
nor to bother with going to a 
railroad siding for his barrels of 
oil. The tendency of the man- 
agement probably will be to 
force patronage dividends as 
long as possible to the detriment 
of the reserve account so when 
the equipment gets old and 
shabby and the service stations 
are antiquated, your farmer 
may decide to let the other 
stockholders earn him dividends 
on his $10 invested and patron- 
ize the up-to-date oil company 
with the most modern equip- 
ment and products. 

I do not mean to predict that 
the farm oil co-ops. will go out 
of business entirely but that 
they probably will decline great- 
ly in competitive importance. 


Today the oil companies 


should be able to bring home to 
the individual farmer they seek 
for a customer, just what these 
companies mean to the commu- 
nity and the state. 


These oil 





company salesmen should talk 
in terms of mouths to be fed 
from oil company payrolls. The 
mouths can be counted by 
towns, counties, states and ter- 
ritories. There probably is not 
a farmer to whom an oil sales- 
man talks, some of whose prod- 
uct does not reach the mouths 
fed by an oil company payroll. 

The oil salesman probably 
should not argue against the 
farmer’s co-operative, but he 
could well ask for some of the 
farmer’s business so the oil com- 
pany employes and families can 
pay for the farmer’s produce. If 
every farmer’s co-operative was 
successful overnight, there 
would be a lot of people who 
could not buy his products the 
next day. 


As long as the farmer feels 
sore at certain big business and 
at his own small and allegedly 
insufficient income, it probably 
is useless trying to engage him 
in a high-brow academic discus- 
sion of all the fundamental eco- 
nomic principles involved, but 
a good oil salesman should be 
able to get some of his business 
by the use of local illustrations 
of those who are supporting the 
farmer, especially the particu- 
lar farmer. 

Oil companies have never 
done the job they could of per- 
sonalizing and humanizing their 
organizations to the public. A 
lot of money can be easily 
wasted on so-called institution- 
al advertising and yet a lot can 
be well spent. 


Consider the advertising that 
some big insurance companies 
have been doing of late years. 
One cannot help but admit that 
they must be making many a 
mother feel safer in the thought 
that her husband has a policy, 
and many a man and woman too 
must feel more kindly toward 
insurance companies to whom 
they are now looking for that 
annual payment in later years 
which will keep the wolf from 
the door and even permit them 
to take that longed for trip to 
interesting countries. 


Much more can be done with 
oil company advertising than 
just peddling the latest in XYZ 
octane rating. The human be- 
ings in the company can be 
brought forward. When a radi- 
cal damns an oil company he 
can be made to realize that he is 
damning his neighbor right next 
door who is employed by the 
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company. When he talks about 
“Wall Street” ownership, he can 
be shamed by the knowledge 
that ‘‘Wall Street” in his town 
is the little old maid school 
teacher who lives around the 
corner and has a thousand dol- 
lars invested in the stock. 
There must be a million ordi- 
nary run-of-mine people in this 
country who are oil company 
stockholders and who live next 
door to the companies’ severest 
critics. Yet the critics don’t 
know it, and for that matter the 
stockholders may not realize 
that they are being thus singled 
out for public condemnation. 


Stockholders Lack Loyalty to 
Their Oil Companies 


This whole subject of co-ops, 
is also a criticism of modern 
business in not making its stock- 
holders feel that they are actual 
owners of the business, in not 
arousing in them the pride of 
ownership even though the 
stockholder has only one share. 
There is nothing more co-opera- 
tive—aside from the fact the 
dividends are not paid on a 
patronage basis—than the mod- 
ern big corporation today with 
50,000 to several hundred thous- 
and and more stockholders. But 
neither the stockholders nor 
the non-stockholders look upon 
them as co-operative. 


This relationship with stock- 
holders I know has been studied 
and worked with but the net re- 
sult is still very sad. I have no 
particular panacea to offer ex- 
cept centering the attention of 
the best men possible on the 
problem, spending a bit more 
money on the effort and being 
franker with the stockholders. 

Instead of having a central 
annual meeting with five stock- 
holders in the room and two 
million proxies handled by 14 
clerks, how would it do to have 
group stockholder meetings? 
These of course, could not legal- 
ly satisfy the charter but they 
would take the company to the 
stockholders so that in the 
course of time, if all big corpo- 
rations did this, the public 
should have a far different con- 
ception of companies. True the 
executives attending these 
smaller group meetings would 
probably have some pretty hard 
questions put to them and to get 
anywhere in the long run, the 
executives would have to be the 
chief executives; not some 
loquacious and plausible indi- 
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vidual elevated to a 32nd vice- 
presidency for that purpose. The 
real executives would have to be 
frank and honest and broad 
minded in their statements. 

But whatever is the answer, 
the fact remains that the pres- 
ent relationship between corpo- 
ration and stockholder has no 
particular sales or loyalty value 
to the corporation. The average 
stockholder, or those I have 
talked to, never think of their 
stockholdings as indicating real 
old fashioned ownership. All 
they say is ‘“‘what’s the matter 
with such-and-such company? 
Why can’t those birds pay me 
more dividends? I guess I'll 
switch into something else? 
They tell me Tooth Bristles, Inc. 
is due for a rise?” 

What the co-operatives of all 
kinds do is a far better job of 
selling to their members a real, 
sincere and active sense of own- 
ership in the enterprise. They 
are working at it all the time. 
They are talking it, writing, get- 
ting their members to talk it 
and now they are running 
schools for the young people so 
they can preach the gospel ably 
and intelligently. 

If my daughter is going to col- 
lege by reason of money in- 
vested in and made from a cer- 
tain company, why should she 
not be conscious of it and recog- 
nize that company’s products 
wherever she sees them, and 
want to buy them and when she 
is through school feel a real 
sense of thankfulness to that 
company for having properly 
cared for her investment and 
supplied the necessary income or 
principle to give her this won- 
derful education? 

But what happens? Our 
children go to school for the 
most part to hear professors 
paid for by the capitalistic sys- 
tem, tell them that their fathers 
got their money in wrongful 
ways, contrary to the general 
publie good. 

And our children do not know 
enough about their’ father’s 
business to stand up and protest 
such talk and say that they are 
there solely because of the prop- 
er managament of capital. 

If the corporations of the 
country, big and little, would 
do a good job of instilling the 
realization and pride of owner- 
ship in the hearts of every one 
of their stockholders, I believe 
I am perfectly safe in saying, 
we would not be worrying so 








much about the co-operative sys- 
tem today, nor about the gen- 
eral feeling politically against 
business. 

This brings me to my last 
classification of co-operatives, 
the type that some think threat- 
ens to introduce co-operative oil 
companies in the cities and mill 
and factory districts. This last 
type is the great middle or low- 
er class wherein germinate to- 
day so many of our ’isms and 
radical or progressive move- 
ments in the cities. These are 
the people of more recent for- 
eign descent who still live in 
groups and colonies and have a 
strong sense of group loyalty. 
They are driven by their ever 
present needs to make their in- 
comes go aS far as possible. It 
was among a group such as 
these, in England, a hundred 
years ago, that the co-operative 
merchandising movement, for 
business without profit, started. 


EVERAL poor-reform agita- 

tors urged a group of pover- 
ty stricken weavers that inas- 
much as they could not increase 
their wages, they could stretch 
their income by buying co-oper- 
atively. So by much careful sav- 
ing 27 men and one woman fin- 
ally got together £28 and start- 
ed their little store which only 
opened one evening a week fora 
long time. Little by little that 
store grew; branches started; 
other societies were formed un- 
til today it is said three quarters 
of a billion dollars are invested 
in England alone in consumer 
co-operative establishments 
with half the population patron- 
izing them. That little store at 
Rochdale is still going, only to- 
day itis a mammoth department 
store. 

This movement was started 
on the three cardinal points that 
have proved successful else- 
where and in the United States: 
(1) One man one vote. (2) 
Limited return on capital in- 
vested with capital built up so 
far as possible out of earnings. 
(3) Patronage dividends. 

Today this strictly consumer 
type of co-operative has grown 
to tremendous proportions on 
the Continent, particularly in 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
France and Germany. Undoubt- 
edly considerable of the growth 
and support of the co-operative 
movement in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and the northwest is due to 
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that country being heavily peo- 
pled with emigrants from these 
European countries where the 
co-operative movement has 
come to be considered regular 
business. 

But this simon pure co-opera- 
tive movement, as distinguished 
from the more commercial one 
of the farmers, has not gone 
very far in this country. The 
Co-operative League of the 
U. S. A. seems to be the head of 
this movement here and accord- 
ing to the latest figures I have 
found claims a membership of 
half a million with some few 
stores operating at different 
places, 


OWEVER this league is most 

active in its educational 
work. It is making a social 
work of its cooperative educa- 
tion and those interested in its 
stores are taught to hold social 
events around the idea. Farmer 
co-ops. are doing the same. 


This form of the co-operative 
movement is interested in stores 
that will supply the necessities 
of life at a low net cost. Pre- 
sumably many to whom this ap- 
peals do not have motor cars. 
However the idea may get going 
in some places where the oil in- 
dustry’s price schedule carries 
an uneconomically wide margin. 

But outside of these believers 
finding some unusually weak 
place in an industry’s price sys- 
tem, one cannot believe this 
branch of the co-operatives will 
make any tremendous amount 
of headway here, any more than 
any other economic cult. The 
competition of local merchants, 
their high death rate, the incon- 
venience of going any great dis- 
tance in a city, the presence of 
so many chain stores with their 
low costs and excellent buying 
facilities, and incidentally their 
low net return per store, all 
should prove great obstacles for 
any rapid development of this 
idea. 

One possibility if any very 
great development of the con- 
sumers’ movement takes place 
and which may be quite laugh- 
able, is when it gets to such a 
size that it may decide to go 
back down the line of food sup- 
plies, collide with the farmer’s 
co-operative sales organizations 
and then decide to go still fur- 
ther and own its own farms, 


However, that the movement 
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exists should bring home to in- 
dustry still more the necessity 
of industry’s telling its own and 
true story all the time to the 
public. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1—The co-operative move- 
ment as a whole should be re- 
spectfully considered as a spirit- 
ual, emotional movement, as 
well as a commercial one. 


2—It is of tremendous scope. 
Half of England is said to be 
buying from it, most of Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland and con- 
siderable in France and Germ- 
any as well as Russia. In the 
United States government fig- 
ures show 10,900 co-operative 
associations with 3,156,000 
members and doing $1,365,000,- 
000 of business in the current 
year. 


3—Nearly all of the above has 
to do with farming, as do nearly 
all of the oil co-operatives of 
which there are 1500 associa- 
tions, doing $35,000,000 of 
business and returning $5,000,- 
000 last year in patronage divi- 
dends. 

4—_Co-ops. should not be con- 
sidered in the same class as 
price cutters, because their pres- 
ent existence is entirely legal, 
just as legal as any other corpo- 
ration, the only thing being 
they pay their dividends in a 
different way. 

5—Men for a hundred and 
more years have made use of 
the co-operative idea whenever 
they thought they were being 
wronged by so-called regular 
business interests. That is the 
start of the farmer’s co-opera- 
tives, 

6—The official farm represen- 
tatives nearly all talk about the 
co-operative movement as _ in- 
tended to eliminate profit. How- 
ever, common sense suggests 
that undoubtedly, regardless of 
what the farmers may profess, 
they are still wedded pretty 
much to the profit idea, especial- 
ly for their own pocketbooks. 

7—Co-operative oil companies 
have paid patronage dividends 
roughly to the extent that the 
industry provided uneconomic- 
ally wide margins to dealers. 
Co-ops. have spread just about 
as quickly and over about the 
same territory as trackside sta- 
tions and other price cutters 
have developed. These have 
competed for the low cut-price 
market. 





8—tThe oil industry’s present 
sane reduction in the margin to 
dealers, to the extent the deal- 
ers have been price cutting, 
should remove all chance of the 
farmers being paid a patronage 
dividend, at least much beyond 
a modest return on investment. 


9—As the farmer is primarily 
interested in profit, with the 
waning of his patronage divi- 
dend, he should be able to see 
the number of mouths on the oil 
industry’s payroll who are eat- 
ing his products only because 
they are getting oil company 
money to buy them with. 

10—Industry should learn a 
lesson from the co-op. and do a 
better job of making its stock- 
holders realize they are actual- 
ly owners and making the public 
appreciate that business as gen- 
erally owned today is but a co- 
operative enterprise, 


11—The consumers co-opera- 
tive idea, which is so strong 
abroad, has made relatively lit- 
tle headway in this country and 
will probably not grow much 
faster here because of intense 
retail competition. In oil, if the 
industry gets its price structure 
in line, there should not be 
much development of co-opera- 
tives in cities, nor any more in 
the country. 

12—Government should be 
made to realize the unfairness, 
if not the fundamental illegal- 
ity, of using money from the 
capitalistic profit system to fo- 
ment attacks thereon, as it is 
doing through its agricultural 
department, its alphabetical de- 
partments at Washington, state 
agricultural departments and 
state universities. Let those 
espousing this new economic era 
pay for it themselves. 





Echo of Julian Case 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 10. 
—The C. C. Julian mail fraud 
case continues to have. oc- 
casional echoes in federal court 
here. Efforts to collect from 
persons who signed the late 
Julian’s bond before he fled to 
China, has resulted in federal 
officials taking possession of a 
drilling rig owned by John H. 
Peacock. The outfit will be ap- 
praised, sold and if the amount 
received is more than _ the 
amount of judgment on the 
bond, the difference will be giv- 
en to Peacock, it was said. 
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The Petroleum 


Code 


By Amos L. Beaty* 


And Permanent Federal Legislation 


(Presented before American Petroleum Institute, Dallas, Nov. 12-15 


HAT I really want to 

discuss is the second part 

of the subject. The first 
part, however, occupies logical- 
ly the first position. In a sense 
it is preliminary. Moreover, it 
would seem appropriate that 
the industry at this time should 
have something in the nature of 
an account. 


The Code and its Administration 


At the outset I would remind 
you that any appraisal now 
should be in the light of condi- 
tions existing last year when 
the Recovery Act was passed, 
and when soon thereafter a 
code was formulated by this in- 
dustry, and when still later our 
code was approved by the Presi- 
dent. It is misleading to broad- 
ly contrast the last half of that 


‘year with the first, because we 


hed partially risen from the 
depths before the code went 
into effect, and also because 
operations during the latter 
part of the year were under the 
influence of hopes too roseate. 
On the other hand, it would be 
unfair to charge all of our sub- 
sequent or more recent difficul- 
ties to the code and its adminis- 
tration, because underlying con- 
ditions in many respects have 
been far from ideal and quite 
beyond the reach of any code 
remedy. 

We started 13144 months ago 
with no little enthusiasm. There 
was too much enthusiasm. In 
every such case severe reaction 
is to be expected. We have had 
that very thing, and at this time 
there are those who say the 
code is a failure. Others say it is 
worse than a failure, because it 
has operated in favor of one 
branch of the industry to the 
detriment of other branches. 

All can agree that the code 
itself is not perfection. All 
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should be able to agree, how- 
ever, that it represents an 
honest group effort. 


Beginning of Committee Work 


The first meeting of the 
Planning & Co-ordination Com- 
mittee was held on Aug. 31, 
1933, two days before the code 
went into effect. The President 
had indicated that he desired 
the advice of the committee in 
regard to some proposed 
changes before the _ effective 
date. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to reach conclusions and 
present them to the President 
and for him to act upon them 
earlier than Sept. 13, on which 
date certain changes or modifi- 
cations were made by _ the 
President. 


Stop-loss Pricing 


Thereafter for some time the 
committee devoted most of its 
attention to the compilation and 
study of data and the prepara- 
tion of a minimum price sched- 
ule to stop sales below average 
costs as provided in the code. In 
this the committee encountered 
the opposition of a portion of 
the industry, very substantial 
in volume of business and capi- 
tal invested, and of members of 
the Administrator’s board. But 
on Sept. 25, the committee 
transmitted to the Administra- 
tor a schedule of minimum 
prices for crude oil and various 
products thereof, which sched- 
ule had been adopted in sections 
at previous meetings of the 
committee. 

Following this there were 
numerous conferences between 
the committee and the Adminis- 
trator or the board, in the 
course of which supporting data 
for the schedule was submitted. 





*Chairman, Planning & Co-ordination 
Committee. 


On Oct. 16 the Administrator 
ordered that this schedule be- 
come effective on Dec. 1, subject 
to such changes as might result 
from hearings to be held by the 
board beginning Oct. 30. The 
date for the beginning of these 
hearings was later postponed 
to Nov. 20. 


A Substitute Proposed 


Shortlv prior to the last men- 
tioned date the committee was 
approached by the executives of 
major companies opposed to 
stop-loss pricing with a sugges- 
tion for further postponement 
of the hearings, coupled with a 
proffer to co-operate with the 
committee in its other efforts, 
and a proposal that certain 
agreements be made in refer- 
ence to marketing practices and 
the purchase of distress gaso- 
line. On Nov. 20 the committee 
consented to a further postpone- 
ment of the hearings for fifteen 
davs in order, if possible, to 
work out something in line with 
the proposal, and the Adminis- 
trator approved the postpone- 
ment. 

During the fifteen days ensu- 
ing, in the course of which many 
long conferences were held two 
agreements were prepared, one 
the National Purchasing Agency 
Agreement and the other the 
National Marketing Agreement, 
both dated Dec. 7. These were 
signed by practically all the 
larger units of the industry and 
by many of the smaller units, 
and they were submitted to the 
Administrator for his approval 
on Dec. 8. On Jan. 19, 1934, the 
Administrator entered orders 
approving these two agreements 
and at the same time entered 
other orders modifying them in 
several respects. 

It became necessary, in view 
of the modifications, to bring 
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the industry again into confer- 
ences. These were held and 
finally resulted, on Feb. 10, in 
the approval by the committee 
of new forms of agreement in 
lieu of those dated Dec. 7. The 
industry could not accept some 
of the modifications which the 
Administrator had made. It was 
felt that new conditions could 
not be imposed without the con- 
sent of the signers. 


The new forms of agreement 
bore the date Feb. 5, and were 
liberally signed but the market- 
ing agreement was never signed 
by a sufficient percentage to 
make it binding. Moreover, the 
committee learned that the De- 
partment of Justice had inter- 
posed objections. Whatever ob- 
jections were thus interposed 
were made to the Administra- 
tor and not to the committee. 
But they finally proved conclu- 
sive, and thus the committee’s 
endeavor at stop-loss pricing, 
first diverted into attempted 
agreements, ultimately came to 
naught, except for the cue taken 
by the Pacific Coast refiners. 
The Pacific Coast Agreements 

The Pacific Coast refused to 
be discouraged. As early as Jan. 
30, sensing that all was not well 
with the national agreements, 
these operators worked out a 
cartel for California, Oregon, 
Arizona, Nevada, Washington, 
Hawaii and Alaska; and when 
the Department of Justice ob- 
jected to this cartel they pro- 
ceeded to novate it. They en- 
tered into two new agreements 
for the same states, except that 
portion of Washington east of 
the Cascades, one known as the 
Pacific Coast Petroleum Agency 
Agreement and the other as the 
refiners agreement. These were 
approved by the committee on 
May 25 and, after passing the 
Department of Justice, were ap- 
proved by the Administrator on 
June 23, and are now in full 
force and vigor, with everyone 
apparently happy. 


For the balance of the coun- 
try the committee on several 


occasions has renewed its rec- 
ommendations for the establish- 
ment of minimum prices in one 
form or another, but the opposi- 
tion has been too great, and on 
the last count of ayes and nays 
in the committee on Oct. 22 the 
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nays had it, 11 to 5. And thus 

the matter stands at present. 

The Principle of Emergency 
Price Fixing 


On the question of stop-loss 
pricing, if I may be permitted to 
inject a few partisan words on 
this highly controversial sub- 
ject, let me say that none of us 
favored valorization or perma- 
nent price fixing. It was consid- 
ered only as a temporary ex- 
pedient to go hand in hand with 
the purely artificial provisions 
made for labor and production 
control. The permissive provi- 
sions of the code and the course 
we pursued had in contempla- 
tion the establishment of mini- 
mum prices corresponding to 
average costs. 

I personally regarded the 
numerous artifices in the code 
and those which found their 
way into the attempted agree- 
ments, designed indirectly to 
bring about better prices, in- 
cluding improved margins for 
jobbers and dealers, as a process 
of whipping the devil around 
the stump. In my submission it 
would have been much easier to 
police and enforce direct mini- 
mum prices and margins. In 
either case control of produc- 
tion was an admitted prerequi- 
site. The warnings against 
permanent government price 
fixing were not relevant, in my 
opinion. 

I have referred at some 
length to this matter, because 
it was prominent in our code 
making and in the work of the 
committee, as everyone in the 
industry knows. The complexion 
of the original committee and 
the well-known attitude of the 
President himself left no doubt 
that direct price stabilization 
was in mind. 


But this does not mean that 
no other work has been done 
and that the committee has 
been inactive as well as noise- 
less. We might point to the 
price of crude, which was estab- 
lished early in our deliberations 
at the joint suggestion of our- 
selves and the Administrator, 
and which has been maintained 
to date; but the deplorably low 
price of products prevailing the 
greater part of the time, with 
the incident losses sustained by 
non-integrated refiners, serve 




















to take away the satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, we were there 
and will doubtless be debited 
and credited. 


Achievement of Economic Bal- 


ance 
Subordinate from the _ spec- 
tacular standpoint, though 


doubtless important from the 
permanent or long-term point 
of view, may be classed the con- 
tinued drive to bring produc- 
tion and stocks into balance 
with demand, and in this the 
code has been most useful. 

For several years there have 
existed twin economic evils in 
this industry following close 
upon the heels of the arch evil 
over-production. One of these 
twins is too much crude oil in 
storage and the other is exces- 
sive gasoline on hand, and the 
leaders of the industry have de- 
plored the two. It is comfort- 
ing to know that since the end 
of 1929 the industry has drawn 
from storage in the U. S. ap- 
proximately 82,000,000 barrels 
of crude. Of that quantity about 
10,000,000 barrels have been 
withdrawn this year to date. 


But better still is the record 
of performance in the matter 
of gasoline inventories. On 
March 31 of the current year 
the quantity of finished and un- 
finished gasoline on hand was 
70,750,000 barrels, or about 7,- 
650,000 barrels more than was 
reasonably necessary in eco- 
nomic operation. 

Today the excess quantity is 
not more than 2,000,000 bar- 
rels, and that is isolated in Cali- 
fornia so that its injurious ef- 
fects are not great. The nature 
of operations there is such that 
it is not practicable to immedi- 
ately liquidate the excess stocks. 
The reductions of gasoline in- 
ventories thus accomplished 
must be credited to the present 
Art. IV of the code and to the 
agencies set up under that ar- 
ticle as inserted by amendment 
on April 24 of this year. 


There is no denying that the 
system of gasoline allocations 
and of appeals to the Board of 
Review has its defects, and 
there is no denying that hard- 
ships have been imposed upon 
some refiners, but results on the 
whole have been most gratify- 
ing and the _ long-sought-for 
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economic level at last virtually 
has been reached. There re- 
mains the task for improving 
the system—and every new Ssys- 
tem in the very nature of things 
must permit of improvement, of 
avoiding inequities and hard- 
ships, and of bringing about 
more complete compliance. 

I think it is well understood 
by refiners that this system is 
largely voluntary; that it lacks 
the power of enforcement ex- 
cept through Sec. 7, which has 
never been invoked, and that 
the real force behind the thing 
is industry opinion. It is seldom 
that any reputable company 
will or can long operate in open 
defiance of the _ crystallized 
opinion of the industry. 

I apprehend but little future 
trouble with gasoline inven- 
tories. For, in addition to Art. 
IV of the code, we have the fact, 
especially if crude oil produc- 
tion is kept in balance as it now 
is, that refiners cannot obtain 
the means to destroy them- 
selves. In order to manufacture 
gasoline they must have crude 
oil. This they must obtain from 
current production or imports 
or withdrawals from storage. 
They will have a merry time ob- 
taining too much in the way of 
imports, and the same is true of 
withdrawals from storage. If 
for current production any com- 
pany desires to take the prem- 
ium-bidding or price-increasing 
route it will be received with 
open arms by producers who 
will hark back to the good old 


days. 


\nforcement 


The enforcement problem has 
been difficult. The code, and 
especially Art. V in regard to 
marketing, presented at the out- 
set an almost impossible task 
for the Department of Justice. 
Our committee and the Admin- 
istrator were equipped with 
some authority to gather facts 
but had no power to bring ac- 
tions, civil or criminal. That 
function rested solely in the 
Department of Justice. This is 
not said as a preface to criti- 
cism of justice. 

Fairness demands that we 
take account of the fact that 
justice carried the burden of 
proceeding under all the codes 
for all the industries under the 
Recovery Act. There were not 
enough district attorneys, not 
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enough available lawyers in the 
U. S. to have brought and dili- 
gently prosecuted actions for 
all code infractions. 

Through our Compliance and 
Enforcement Division, 1861 in- 
fractions have been brought to 
the attention of justice and 444 
prosecutions have been author- 
ized. The cases have been for- 
warded by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office to the district at- 
torneys in the various states 
with instructions to proceed. A 
somewhat less number of pro- 
ceedings have been started and 
some of these have terminated 
one way and some another. Per- 
haps the break is about fifty- 
fifty. If it had been possible for 
justice to quickly reach each 
and every infraction and deal 
with it swiftly at the very be- 
ginning, much subsequent viola- 
tion would have been prevent- 
ed. Violation by one operator 
causes violations by his neigh- 
bors. These in turn breed other 
violations, and so on. 

It is like the breaking of a 
dam. When the water first be- 
gins to trickle over repair is 
possible. After the dam is half 
gone repair is hopeless. So, as I 
see it today, we are in a bad 
way to obtain legal enforcement 
of many provisions of the code, 
and there is no fairness in ex- 
pecting compliance with these 
provisions by a few when they 
are openly violated by the ma- 
jority. 

Kast Texas 


There is one brightening spot, 
however, and that lies in East 
Texas. Until recently it was a 
very dark spot. The dam was 
washed out and gone. But in 
East Texas the dam(n) illustra- 
tion has proven faulty. The 
government has shown that the 
arm of the law is still strong. 
And I believe that in the future 
all its powers will be exerted 
against the unholy racket which 
it has been our humiliation to 
witness there for many months 
past. The voice of the law 
abiding portion of the industry 
has been heard. Let it be raised 
as often as may be necessary. 

Let us not be deceived by the 
present retreat. We are not yet 
out of the woods. Enforcement 
of the Connally Amendment is 
not enough. We must be vigil- 
ant and present every case 
whether under the statute or 


under the code. If the offenders 
desire to become law abiding 
citizens and operate regularly 
they will be protected in their 
rights. Otherwise the fight will 
continue and they must event- 
ually be subdued. 

The larger integrated com- 
panies are now buying gasoline 
from East Texas refiners under 
a plan approved by our commit- 
tee and the Administrator 
which should assure them their 
proper place in the picture on a 
fair and honest basis. A part of 
this program is that the East 
Texas refiners will observe their 
quotas, and the major com- 
panies are expected to see that 
they obtain enough crude to 
supply their needs. 

The fairness of this arrange- 
ment can not be challenged, and 
it should serve the purpose of 
relieving the market of floods 
of cheap gasoline manufactured 
from illegally and _ therefore 
cheaply produced crude, con- 
cerning which there has been 
no end of complaint and alibis. 
With this arrangement work- 
ing, and with Uncle Sam and the 
State of Texas seriously on the 
job, it will be the industry’s 
turn to do something elsewhere 
and at once. 


Selling to Price Cutters 


Which brings me to another 
point. Since the search light has 
been playing attention has 
again been focused upon the 
narrow and selfish, not to say 
idiotic, practice of some major 
companies of wholesaling gaso- 
line to notorious price cutters. 
Such sales are actually made 
when the seller knows that the 
product will be retailed at sub- 
normal prices in direct competi- 
tion with the seller. Can one 
imagine anything worse or 
more stupid? Hardly. The num- 
ber of companies engaging in 
this pastime is not large. I won- 
der if preaching will do them 
any good. It is too bad that 
others have to suffer. Perhaps 
a remedy may yet be found. 
They came near being preclud- 
ed by the February agreement. 
But for the moment they have 
escaped from themselves. More 
than once there has been recom- 
mended the creation of a single 
agency through which they 
would all sell their unbranded 
gasoline, this to be approved by 
Justice and the Administrator. 
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It may still be worthy of their 
consideration. 


Overbuilt Marketing Facilties 


The marketing branch of the 
business can not be expected to 
enjoy much prosperity under 
existing conditions and no code 
or code authority can change 
the situation greatly. 

There are too many service 
stations and the service gener- 
ally maintained is too extrava- 
gant. This fact is generally 
recognized. Companies insist 
upon maintaining magnificent 
stations and many of them. Due 
to long division of gallonage 
marketing costs have mounted. 
I dare say that the average cost 
of the companies from bulk 
station to automobile through 
company owned stations is in 
the neighborhood of seven cents 
per gallon for gasoline. 

The companies can not hope 
to build up their gallonage and 
thus reduce their unit expense 
by continuing the present super 
service. Competitors in the 
same category will not permit 
it. The public has become price- 
minded. It is satisfied with a 
four cent service. What is the 
answer? As I see it, each com- 
pany pitched on the high scale 
must look out for itself and in 
some way reduce its marketing 
expense. 

This means a slow and grad- 
ual working back under eco- 
nomic pressure to a remunera- 
tive basis. It is apart from dif- 
ferentials or the competition of 
track-side operation or the sell- 
ing of unbranded products. If 
those engaged in this type of 
sales have a lower marketing 
cost that fact must be recog- 
nized. It is best met by econo- 
mies which will warrant the 
meeting of their prices. 


Withdrawals from Storage 


Administration of that por- 
tion of the code which deals 
with withdrawals of crude oil 
from storage has been success- 
ful, though little has been said 
about it, and the minimum of 
hardships has been imposed. 


New Pools 


Another’ effort that has 
proved successful is the plan- 
ning of new pool development. 
Since the code went into effect 
plans for 300 so-called new 
pools have been submitted and 
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approved under Sec. 7 of Art. 
III. Forty-six additional plans 
are pending. Fifty-nine of the 
so-called new pools had no pro- 
duction prior to the code. It is 
estimated that the 59 pools con- 


tain reserves of 600,000,000 
barrels. The result is that by 
agreement these pools likely 
will be developed in an orderly 
manner. And, no matter what 
may be held in regard to con- 
stitutionality, practical benefits 
through the agreement route 
are obvious. 


Marketing Rules 


As to marketing rules, the 
debate is lively. Some point to 
the saving in equipment ex- 
pense, others to the evolution 
in lease and agency agreements, 
and still others to the partial 
elimination of premium giving. 
It must be admitted, however, 
that due to lack of observance 
or enforcement these far-flung 
features of the code have not 
measured up to expectations. 


Labor 


Reference has been made to 
labor. Time does not permit 
much elaboration here. The in- 
dustry is reasonably familiar 
with the story and is thoroughly 
conscious of the burdens it has 
assumed under minimum prices 
for labor. This price fixing was 
based, not upon replacement 
cost or anything of that sort, but 
upon the necessities of the case, 
and so far as I know, there is no 
complaint except in regard to 
certain features. 
last the Administrator and the 
committee issued a joint state- 
ment which correctly outlined 
our respective positions in re- 
gard to differentials for skilled 
labor and retroactive pay. The 
Administrator had the final say, 
and, although we were over- 
ruled, our position from begin- 
ning to end was made clear. 

On the code provisions relat- 
ing to labor at stripper wells 
and their definition, differences 
are still pending, but I am hope- 
ful that as a result of recent 
hearings, the Labor’ Policy 
Board will see the justice of our 
position. The industry knows 
what it is. In these matters 
the Labor Policy Board advises 
the Administrator. Finally in 
this connection I would presume 
to congratulate the industry 
upon its liberal treatment of 
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labor and to pay special tribute 
to the major companies for the 
grace with which they have ac- 
cepted this particular price fix- 
ing. 

Organization and Personnel 


Our committee originally 
consisted of 15 members ap- 
pointed by the President, 12 of 
whom were appointed to repre- 
sent the industry from nomina- 
tions made by the industry and 
three to represent the govern- 
ment. On April 24 of this year 
the number to represent the in- 
dustry was increased to 28. 
The government representatives 
have no vote. 

Action is taken by a majority 
vote of industry members. 
Those not present at a meeting 
may appoint members who are 
present to act as their proxies. 
The presence of at least seven 
members is necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum. One week in 
each month no quorum is sched- 
uled. Attendance of members is 
rotated so that, as nearly as 
may be, the several members 
devote the same amount of time 
during a six months’ period. 

The officers consist of a 
chairman, a vice chairman, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and as- 
sistant secretaries and treasur- 
ers. We also have a national 
coordinator, a compliance direc- 
tor and counsel. There are the 
various sub-committees provid- 
ed for in the code, each of 
which has a chairman and a sec- 
retary. Some also have _ vice 
chairmen. The sub-committees 
constitute a substantial part of 
the working force, with their 
secretaries in constant attend- 
ance. And then we have re- 
gional, state and county com- 
mittees, to say nothing of 
special committees, including 
the present program committee 

The total personnel in the 
U. S. is upwards of 8000. With 
limited exceptions service is 
without pay. Every effort has 
been made to insure fair repre- 
sentation of all elements of the 
industry. The men in the field 
have shown a wonderful spirit. 
Amid discouragements they 
have carried on like the good 
soldiers they are. 


Regimentation 


We hear a great deal about 
the regimentation of industry. 
Some of our statesmen spend 
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sleepless nights. 
the trend towards bureaucracy. 
And no one objects to the warn- 


They bewail 


ings. They are constructive. 
But nothing is more absurd 
than the belief of some that we 
are hell-bent. The existence of 
such beliefs and fears is the best 
insurance against the event. I 
should like to see the color of 
the man’s eyes who can regi- 
ment this country on a perma- 
nent basis. And what shall I 
say of the man or group of men 
or brain trust that would regi- 
ment the oil industry? 


HOEVER thinks industry 

in this country is going to 
be regimented by government 
on a permanent basis is simply 
indulging himself in nonsense. 
This applies to industry gener- 
ally. If the oil industry is to 
prove an exception to the rule 
it will be the fault of the oil in- 
dustry. No sane government or 
administration would covet the 
task of regimenting this busi- 
ness. And incidentally, it is safe 
to say that no fallacious policy 
of the government is going to 
end in utter ruin. Men are mere- 
ly human beings, endowed with 
limited wisdom, and mistakes 
are inevitable, even in high 
places. But it usually transpires 
that errors are both repented 
and corrected. And _ statecraft 
is no exception to the rule. 
Moreover, when we swing we 
are prone to reach both ex- 
tremes. 

Granted that we are slightly 
or theoretically regimented to- 
day, one can actually sense the 
beginning of a reverse move- 
ment. even before the job is half 
completed. Compose yourselves, 
you. sentinels on the watch 
tower, this thing in the fog 
which you think you see is not 
a reriment or even a corporal’s 
guard! The fog will lift, as it 
has lifted many times before, 
and out before your eyes will 
Spread a peaceful land. 


The pity is that our emer- 


geney regimentation—‘‘Mobil- 
ization” would have been a 
happier word—was not more 


complete. No necessity of mobil- 
ization in time of war was ever 
more urgent than was peace 
mobilization eighteen months 
ago. And when you say it was 
not necessary in order to save 
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the nation I think you are 
wrong. Happily, perhaps, it is 
natural to forget. And yet it is 
well to remember. 

None can forget, 
winter of 1932. Fortunes had 
been swept way, commodities 
were all but worthless, unem- 
ployment had reached an all- 
time peak, bread lines were 
lengthening, the banks of the 
country were soon to close their 
doors, and from somewhere 
came that which ‘“‘sounded like 
the moaning of the wind before 
a tempest.’”’ Yes, it was high 
time to mobilize. And were 
there slackers? Some, but not 
many at first. 

In the face of dangers even 
more real than those faced in 
1917 our industry, along with 
others not only consented to 
be mobilized, but cheerfully 
formed its lines. There were 
conscientious objectors and 
slackers in 1917. The year 1933 
saw rugged individualists and 
chiselers. It may not be proper 
to make this bracket, but the 
two alike make mobilization 
difficult. Moreover, no chiseler 
will admit he is one. He invari- 
ably claims to be a rugged in- 
dividualist. 

Whatever the cause, it must 
be admitted that mobilization 
of the oil industry under the pe- 
troleum code has been only par- 
tially successful. Those of us 
charged with responsibility 
have not slept on a bed of roses. 
We are engaged now in an ef- 
fort to clarify and simplify the 
code. My personal hope is that 
as the country emerges from 
the conditions of the last few 
years our industry may be 
among the first to demobilize. It 
would be a great day if we 
could afford to disband tomor- 
row. 


ever, the 


Government in Business 


I want to say a few words 
about the oratory and bitter in- 
vective we hear nowadays 
against government in business, 
a theme close akin to regimen- 
tation. It is one that provokes 
the average business man to 
white heat. Government in busi- 
ness is, of course, both outrage- 
ous and crazy. In my opinion 
there are very few exceptions 
to this rule. I mean to say that 
government should not allow 
itself to enter competition with 
its citizens. 


But government is not in 
business when it only regulates. 
If in the general good it be- 
comes necessary to make and 
enforce rules for the game of 
business this function is quite 
proper. That is not government 
in business; it is business under 
government; and this distinc- 
tion is worth keeping in mind. 
As to how far government 
should go in regulating busi- 
ness, a safe rule is stated in the 
answer: No farther than is 
necessary to promote prosper- 
ity and do justice. 


N OUR industry the bugaboo 

that causes some to tremble 
and take foolish positions is 
clothed in the catch phrase 
“government in business.” I 
wonder if the President or any 
single member of Congress 
would like to see the govern- 
ment go into the oil business. 
And I wonder if any of them 
would be unhappy if the gov- 
ernment could be relieved of its 
responsibility to see that this 
part of our national commerce 
is conducted on a sane and de- 
cent basis. 


Here and there petty officials 
may be found grasping for 
power, but those who carry the 
responsibility and are conscious 
of it are not in the grasping 
mood. They are moved only by 
what they regard as clear proof 
of absolute necessity. True, mis- 
takes are sometimes made in 
efforts to produce the remedy. 
Possibly remedies are _pre- 
scribed when only nature has 
any healing power. But that 
does not alter the truth that 
in proper cases government 
must regulate business. 


A few who should rank as 
leaders are exercised at the 
thought of any kind of legisla- 
tion. Government regulation, 
however well directed, they 
would shun as the shade of the 
Upas. They see things at night 
and speak incoherently’ of 
creeping paralysis and the hand 
of death laid upon. business. 
This is a bad sign—for them. It 
shows they do not know what 
has happened—to them. It is 
the same symptom that has de- 
veloped frequently as the world 
has moved on. The railroads 
had it; the packers had it; the 
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banks had it; the stock ex- 
change had it. 

Our good friends hesitate to 
sit in council, to recognize facts 
as facts, and to devote their 
skill and knowledge to the task 
of devising workable remedies. 
They tremble and procrastinate 
until some crusader bent upon 
self-glorification brings them to 
bar. Then when the ordeal is 
over and they face a medley of 
complications and unnecessary 
restrictions they rail against 
the imperfection of laws. Vision 
would dictate that those who 
know should take the lead and 
mould the plan. So doing they 
protect themselves and _ those 
for whom they are trustees. 


I am not arguing in favor of 
making a public utility of the 
oil business. I am simply trying 
to say that if the public interest 
demands regulation of any part 
of this business, and if the facts 
make a case, the law making 
power will not hesitate. Of 
course, some private interests 
may selfishly object; they 
usually do. That is on the prin- 
ciple that 

No rogue e’er felt the halter 
draw 

With good opinion of the law. 

To be concrete, I may say 
that some effective regulation 
of the initial branch of this 
business has been proven essen- 
tial times without number. A 
great majority of the industry 
has been forced to advocate it 
as a measure of justice and 
protection. As to the other 
branches, refining and market- 
ing, the case is not made out. I 
hope with you that the industry 
will so conduct itself that regu- 
lation in these respects will not 
become imperative, or in the 
language of the President 
when he signed our code, that 
it will be ‘‘a self-governing in- 
dustry.” 


Permanent Federal Legislation 
on Crude Oil Supply 


For industry in general an 
increase of consumption is one 
answer to overproduction, and 
is perhaps the best, but addi- 
tional safeguards may be pro- 
vided. In the main they should 
be such as can be held in re- 
serve for emergency use. De- 
spite all prospects of increased 
consumption, the productive 
capacity of this country in many 
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lines is so excessive as to 
challenge business statesman- 
ship. This is true, not so much 
because of the _ benefits of 
smooth running commerce as 
because of the danger of actual 
surpluses which can not be 
consumed. 


Within certain limits, produc- 
tion, consumption and waste are 
factors which can be relied upon 
to seek proper levels, but they 
can never solve the labor or em- 
ployment problem. On the con- 
trary they may serve to aggra- 
vate it. Voluntary or enforced 
relief for the unemployed is no 
answer, or at most an unsatis- 
factory one. This subject is men- 
tioned in its general aspect for 
no purpose of proposing a 
remedy here. It is mentioned 
merely to show that we have 
progressed into a new order of 
things. And this new order ex- 
tends to the oil industry, where 
overproduction has still further 
significance because of its ef- 
fect upon an irreplaceable nat- 
ural resource. 


HERE are two schools here. 

As already indicated, one is 
opposed to every species of gov- 
ernmental regulation. The other 
favors certain types, and much 
divergence of opinion is found 
there. 


It can be said in truth that 
the first theory is sound ac- 
cording to old conceptions. 
Thus, for example, when there 
is too much crude oil the price 
declines, which in turn discour- 
ages exploration and new devel- 
opment until an economic bal- 
ance is restored. To further il- 
lustrate, if the surplus for any 
reason assumes gross propor- 
tions, and the price descends to 
a level at which there is incen- 
tive to buy and store but no in- 
centive to find and develop, the 
price reacts, and a kind of equi- 
librium prevails. An important 
part of this doctrine is the 
corollary that the less interfer- 
ence with these natural or eco- 
nomic forces the better, and 
that with increased interfer- 
ence there is increased violence 
in the inevitable readjustment. 


On the other side we have all 
the modern arguments in favor 
of industrial planning for the 
protection of commerce, plus 
the argument that, owing to the 


well-entrenched rule of capture, 
oil is different from other com- 
modities; that unrestrained pro- 
duction usually results in waste 
in the reservoir and waste from 
storage; that in extreme cases 
it depresses prices until as a 
matter of economy high cost 
production must be abandoned, 
contrary to all conceptions of 
conservation; that the naturai 
earth stratum is the proper 
storage for oil until it is needed 


for the use of man, which is a © 


truth of not little importance, 
and that the old economic rule 
is not so inexorable that it can 
not yield to common Sense. 

To which the fundamentalist 
rejoins that all of this is theory 
which can not stand the test 
and points to the fact that in- 
voluntary curtailment must be 
accomplished through man- 
made rules, enforced by fallible 
human agencies, working more 
injustice than good, as witness 
the ‘“‘hot-oil’”’ curse. 

So the case is at issue. Both 
sides are really thinking more 
of commerce, of prices and prof- 
its, than they are of anything 
else. And why not? If commerce 
is out we are back in the dark 
ages. So let us say commerce 
and conservation. 

One thing must be remem- 
bered in any discussion of this 
subject, and that is this: the 
field is not virgin. Long ago 
some of the _ states entered 
upon the regulation and control 
of oil production. They regulate 
or try to regulate it, but with- 
out any coordination between 
the states. They vie and race 
with each other, all urged for- 
ward by operators within their 
respective borders. It took the 
petroleum code and the inter- 
vention of the Secretary of the 
Interior to partially halt the 
race of 1933. The code on this 
point was known to be none 
too strong on_ constitutional 
grounds, but the states subsided 
as far as politics would permit, 
failing principally in the en- 
forcement of their own laws 
Even state troops had failed in 
the prevention of “‘hot-oil’” pro- 
duction. Some of us may be 
happy now over the absence of 
crude oil surpluses, but again 
it is because memory is short. 

Is it possible that those who 
prayed aloud for federal contro! 
in 1933, and insisted that no 
other control is worth three 
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whoops, are now gazing hope- 
fully at the states? Have we 
forgotten the dumping orgies, 
military rule, ten cent oil, asset 
write-offs, passed dividends, 
defaulted interest, unemploy- 
ment and general distress of the 
recent past? Is it not time now 
to take stock and while our 
worst pains are allayed make 
plans for the future against re- 
currence? Or are we like the 
Arkansan who refused to repair 
the roof of his house because 
when it was raining it was too 
wet and when it was dry he did 
not need it? Perhaps we were 
better described by the bard 
who said 


When the devil was sick the 
devil a saint would be 


When the devil was well the 
devil a saint was he. 


HAVE said the field is not vir- 
gin. The great oil producing 
states of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas have statutory systems 
for the control of production to 
reasonable market demand. 
These laws are doubtless on the 
statute books to stay. Certainly 
we can not assume that they 
will be speedily repealed. If 
they have resulted in a ‘“‘hot- 
oil” dilemma it is because of 
their lack of enforcement, and 
it would seem better to make 
constructive suggestions look- 
ing to enforcement than to 
throw up hands and hope for 
repeal. In the language of 
Grover Cleveland “it is a condi- 
tion and not a theory that con- 
fronts us.’”’ The march has been 
started. We must proceed or 
beat a retreat. The prospects 
in the rear are not alluring. We 
can not stand still. 


The fact is that whether we 
like it or not the three states 
will not retreat. Nor should 
they. Their systems need coor- 
dinating, and California should 
be brought in, voluntarily if 
possible, involuntarily if need 
be. Nothing but a federal act of 
some kind can accomplish the 
purposes. Such an act should 
Supplement and not supersede 
the states. It should round out 
the systems and better insure 
enforcement. The objective 
would be nothing new or start- 
ling, nothing revolutionary or 
unsound, but simply a comple- 
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tion of what the states with 
such good reason have begun. 

We are alive enough to know 
that the menace of over-produc- 
tion is still with us. Never have 
we had so many and such large 
proven reserves corked up. The 
wells now producing could meet 
the demand for many, many 
months to come. Exploration is 
going forward and is not to be 
stopped. Potential reserves, the 
basis of exploration, offer al- 
most unlimited possibilities. 
And the definite trend over a 
period of years indicates en- 
largement rather than contrac- 
tion of the problem. 


In the last quarter of a cen- 
tury the stream of surplus has 
built up like water going to the 


sea. There have been a few 
peaceful stretches, but the 
breadth and depth eventually 


unerringly have grown greater 
and greater. Glenn Pool in re- 
trospect looks like a little rill. 
But see the inflows! Cushing, 
Crichton, Burbank, Seminole, 
Signal Hill and Santa Fe 
Springs are typical over the 
years, until finally in rushed 
Oklahoma City, Yates, Van, 
Kettleman Hills and East Tex- 
as. Where is the ocean? 

There is, of course, the argu- 
ment against interfering with 
these forces if they will correct 
themselves. By which token it 
is wrong to build levies and 
dams. Perhaps we should stand 
still and see the salvation of the 
Lord! 

The Recovery Act and all 
codes under it are expiring in 
seven months. Whatever may be 
the policy of Congress in regard 
to extensions this is an appro- 
priate time to consider federal 
legislation for oil on a perma- 
nent basis. There have been 
serious questions under our 
code both as to the power of 
Congress to delegate the func- 
tions asserted and as to the in- 
tention to delegate some of 
them. All of these questions 
could be cleared up by a direct 
statute. I think it should be 
done so far as crude oil is con- 
cerned. 

And, while production is now 
held in balance, there is no as- 
surance of continued control 
after the middle of June or 
even in the meantime. ‘‘Hot-oil’’ 
continues to be produced in sub- 
stantial though lessened quan- 


tities. This is an outrage. And 
if the probability of direct 
federal legislation should dis- 
appear the situation, in my 
opinion, would immediately 
grow worse. That, plus any 
breakdown in present- enforce- 
ment, might easily make it 
worse than it ever was in the 
past. 


T THE last session of Con- 

gress a bill was introduced 
in both houses to regulate crude 
oil supply in times of overpro- 
duction. It has become known as 
the Thomas-Disney Bill. The 
measure was the result of col- 
laboration by lawyers of the 
industry and the Administrative 
Board. It had the approval of 
the P. & C. Committee and was 
sponsored by the Administrator. 
The method of eontrol was not 
the restriction of production, 
but was the establishment of 
quotas in commerce for states, 
pools and properties, including 
storage, and the establishment 
of import quotas in like man- 
ner. The policy clause recited, 
inter alia: 

This Commerce, a large portion of 
which is interstate or foreign, is found 
to be of such nature that any regula- 
tion herein contemplated, to be effec- 
tive and fair, must regard commerce 
as a unit and establish quotas therein, 
irrespective of whether transactions 
are in interstate or intrastate com- 
merce or whether there is exportation 
or importation, except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, 

A section provided for the 
establishment of production 
quotas in event and only in 
event it should be found neces- 
sary for the enforcement of 
quotas in commerce. 

The administrative machin- 
ery, which was prescribed at 
length, was to be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior and a board to be ap- 
pointed by him. 


Finally it was provided that 
powers under act should be 
suspended from time when the 
current potential producing 
capacity of the U. S. and im- 
ports are not in excess of do- 
mestic consumptive demand and 
exports, this to be determined 
by the board with the approval 
of the secretary. 


This bill was introduced late 
in the session and was not dis- 
posed of, but the House ap- 
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pointed a committee headed by 
Hon. William P. Cole of Mary- 
land to investigate and report. 
The Cole Committee will now 
soon conclude its hearings. 


Following the adjournment 
of Congress there was renewed 
a discussion, originating sev- 
eral years ago, of the feasibil- 
ity of compacts by the oil pro- 
ducing states to curtail and al- 
locate production and otherwise 
deal with producing problems. 

The entire subject came be- 
fore our committee again at a 
recent meeting, at which 21 out 
of 22 voting members were 
present, and the committee 
again approved the Thomas-Dis- 
ney type of legislation, coupled 
with a compact plan, by the vote 
of 18 members, three others not 
voting, as set forth in the fol- 
lowing memorandum, which is 
subject to a final and satisfac- 
tory draft of the bill in detail: 


Insert provisions in Thomas-Disney 
bill authorizing any two or more states 
under appropriate state legislation to 
enter into compact for the restriction 
of crude oil production in the signa- 
tory states, subject to the condition 
that the total allowed production for 
all the signatory states combined shall 
not be (more or) less than the total 
production demand for such states 
combined as determined under the 
Federal Act. 

Provide further that so long as the 
production of any state is kept within 
the compact figure for such state, or, 
if the state is not signatory to such 
compact, then within the production 
demand figure for the state, as fixed 
under the Federal Act, no quotas shall 
be set for the state or for application 
within the state, but if in any calendar 
month any state shall exceed its com- 
pact figure, or, in the absence of com- 
pact, its production demand figure as 
fixed under the Federal Act, then, upon 
order of the President or with his ap- 
proval, quotas shall be set for such 
state and for pools, properties etc., 
within the state, as provided in the 
Federal Act, until the President finds 
that necessity no longer exists and or- 
ders discontinuance of the practice. 


Change the administrative sections 
so that the board will be composed of 
the Secretary of the Interior as chair- 
man and four or six other members to 
be appointed by the President consist- 
ing of men experienced in the oil busi- 
ness and otherwise qualified from the 
oil producing states, the appointments 
to be distributed so that as nearly as 
may be practicable each principal oil 
producing section will be fairly repre- 
sented. 


This would give the state 
compact plan all scope and 
function consistent with a na- 
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tional policy. If and when state 
compacts are entered into the 
activities of the federal agency, 
so far as the signatory states 
are concerned and so long as 
they do their part, would be 
limited to statistical work and 
the fixing of national allow- 
ables. Some authority in these 
latter respects must rest in the 
federal agency if a balanced 
condition is to exist. The plan 
would only slightly enlarge the 
former work of the Bureau of 
Mines. 


HE states, of course, would 

not be permitted to combine 
and swell their production be- 
yond the national allowable. 
Nor would they be allowed to 
combine and diminish it to the 
point of creating a shortage to 
the detriment of other states or 
the public. In other words, the 
states within proper limits 
would have free hands to deal 
with the production problem. 
And it is submitted that this in 
good conscience should satisfy 
the most ardent advocate of 
state rights. 


When the compact plan was 
being considered a few years 
ago I was one of its advocates. 
It was the best thing then in 
sight. Feasibility was not clear 
then and is not now. If it can be 
accomplished it should have the 
right of way. But the difficul- 
ties of accomplishment should 
be kept in mind for no sincere 
advocate of control would care 
to stake everything on a remote 
chance. 


After Congress has given 
permission to the states each 
state entering into compact and 
having a system of production 
control will find it necessary to 
rearrange its system by legisla- 
tive act. Its law will have to be 
changed so that, instead of bas- 
ing allowables upon market de- 
mand as determined by state 
authority, they will be based 
upon market demand, or what 
not, as determined by some 
other authority, meaning either 
joint state authority or a fed- 
eral agency. Section after sec- 
tion of most statutes will have 
to be revised in conformity with 
the new scheme, and these re- 
visions will have to receive the 
affirmative approval of the re- 


spective legislatures. Any legis- 
lative balking will be fatal. 


We all know that legislative 


mills grind slowly and that 
often the plainest and most 
salutary measures meet delay 
if not defeat. Politics and trad- 
ing play their part and it too 
often happens that well consid- 
ered bills come out of the legis- 
lature so disfigured that paren- 
tage is denied. But assuming 
that everything goes well in the 
various legislatures, and that 
compacts are actually entered 
into, there is still the question 
of state enforcement. We have 
witnessed many efforts of state 
enforcement. Not even the 
states can boast of their per- 
formance under this head. 


Under compacts, California 
would have no right to enforce 
in Texas, and vice versa. The 
same thing goes in every direc- 
tion. Neither would all the 
states but one combined have 
power to do anything in that 
one state. If the power to en- 
force in the states is to be 
lodged in the federal govern- 
ment we are at once away from 
the state compact plan and 
might as well go the whole dis- 
tance. Indeed, it would be 
necessary to go the _ whole 
distance, because no action of 
the federal government directed 
merely against a state could 
have any practical effect upon 
properties or operators within 
such state. They could not,be 
required to respond collectively 
or separately to an order made 
against the state. To be sure, 
decisions made jointly by the 
states might be persuasive. But 
something more than _ persua- 
sion is needed. The requirement 
of the hour is a law with teeth. 

Very likely the plan which I 
have presented would encour- 
age the states to form compacts. 
It would be saying to them, 
“You may compact if you like 
but unless and until you do the 
federal agency will function.” 
This would be a forceful argu- 
ment to the hesitant legislator. 
It would also have a wholesome 
effect upon state enforcement 
authorities, for it would be say- 
ing to them, “If you do not en- 
force the federal government 
will.”’ 

I have spoken many times 
and written reams on the sub- 
ject of quotas in commerce, and 
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it is not my purpose to weary 
you now with a tedious consti- 


tutional argument. It would 
seem better to deal with prac- 
tical aspects here and discuss 
the constitutional questions in 
another forum. It is necessary 
to say, however, that in consid- 
ering federal legislation the 
reason for approach through 
quotas in commerce, instead of 
direct control of production, is 
that the authority of Congress to 
deal with production on private 
property in the states is doubt- 
ful, to say the least, whereas its 
authority is plenary when deal- 
ing with commerce among the 
states, which means any com- 
merce that affects more states 
than one. 


F COURSE, the direct route 

of production control would 
be simple. But, after all, com- 
merce is a very important thing. 
it can be dealt with by Con- 
gress. Not so with production; 
Congress must observe those 
paths laid out in the fundamen- 
tal law. The fact that quotas in 
commerce would affect produc- 
tion is no valid legal objection, 
because such effect would be 
secondary and not primary. 
Practically and apart from law 
an effect is an effect. 


There has been some confu- 
sion, if not bewilderment, on 
quotas in commerce. The ques- 
tion has been asked how Con- 
gress dealing with interstate 
commerce can fix quotas that 
will include intrastate business. 
The answer is that when a com- 
merce is of an intermingled na- 
ture, as ours is, Congress can 
deal with it as a unit. Every oil 
man knows that the recitals in 
the Thomas-Disney bill which 
I have quoted are true, and that 
quotas in commerce, if applic- 
able only to commerce across 
state lines, would be both fruit- 
less and confusing, working in- 
jury to the large producing 
states, and of no real benefit 
anywhere. The unit theory 
therefore is most applicable, 
and it is but an adaptation to 
intermingled commerce of Mar- 
shall’s conception of what is 
meant by “commerce among 
the states.’”’ But I promised not 
to discuss the Constitution. 


My thought is that, apart 
from factual studies and statis- 
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tical work, the federal agency 
would take no action so long as 
the production of the country 
and imports were in balance 
with demand for domestic con- 
sumption and export. It is con- 
ceivable that through co-opera- 
tion and state enforcement of 
state orders or through state 
compacts, with the federal law 
in the background, it might 
never be necessary for the fed- 
eral agency to go farther. But 
upon the occurrence, despite 
state efforts, of excess produc- 
tion and its movement into com- 
merce in excessive quantities, 
the federal agency would inter- 
vene. Such situation would be 
conclusive that too much oil 
was coming from somewhere. 
Exports being at a rate found 
proper and fair, the fixing of do- 
mestic quotas in commerce 
would be in order. They might 
be fixed for and in a single state 
or for and in several or all of 
the producing states. But quotas 
in commerce would be fixed. 


For the same reasons that 
stripper wells and settled pro- 
duction are virtually exempt 
from restrictions now they 
would be exempt under the 
quotas-in-commerce system. In 
other words, their production 
would be free to move in com- 
merce without let or hindrance 
or supervision from any source. 
On the hypothesis that present 
production allocations to states, 
and those by state authority to 
pools and properties, would be 
fair and proper if restrictions 
were upon a production basis, it 
may be assumed that commerce 
quotas would correspond to 
them in quantity. Only flush 
pools and properties would pres- 
ently be affected by the new sys- 
tem. Other flush areas would 
be similarly affected upon their 
advent. Commerce quotas would 
be fixed for those areas and only 
those areas turning excessive 
quantities into commerce. 


It would be futile, of course, 
to fix them for states and pools 
and stop there. This is true 
because, as previously indicat- 
ed, neither the state nor the 
pool could respond; there would 
be no way to enforce an order 
so general; hence the necessity 
of fixing commerce quotas for 
individual wells or properties. 
This, of course, could be done 
on the same basis that produc- 


tion allowables are now fixed. 
An inspection of the Thomas- 
Disney bill will show how care- 
fully this was provided for. The 
states would be left free to 
exert all their powers to prevent 
overproduction, but if it should 
occur, or if any state not in ac- 
cord with the federal agency 
should approve or tolerate ex- 
cess production, the excess 
would be under ban against 
sale, exchange, consignment, or 
other act of commerce. In a 
broad sense the federal act and 
the federal agency would sim- 
ply deal with sales instead of 
production. 


OMEONE may inquire 

whether in that case produc- 
tion would not run wild. Such a 
question would presuppose fail- 
ure of state control. But, grant- 
ing such failure, there would re- 
main the fact that oil produced 
in excess of the federal quota 
for commerce, or oil com- 
mingled with other oil of such 
origin, or products derived from 
either of the two, could not be 
sold, exchanged, consigned or 
otherwise moved in commerce 
of any kind. The ban would be 
total and complete and the sur- 
plus oil would be unsaleable. 
Any purchaser thereof would 
be subject to the per barrel pen- 
altv. 

The explanation has been of 
quotas in commerce from cur- 
rent production. Withdrawals 
from storage and imports would 
also be subject to quota or per- 
mit as provided in the bill. 

The penalty of 50 cents or a 
dollar per barrel would cer- 
tainly deter every responsible 
company or operator. The rec- 
ords which they would be re- 
quired to keep, or would of ne- 
cessity keep, would place them 
in the position of the railroads 
which were effectively stopped 
from cutting rates, giving re- 
bates, and false billing. No re- 
sponsible company or operator 
would brave the penalty even 
if the desire to violate was pres- 
ent. 

The burden of policing would 
fade away so far as this part of 
the industry is concerned. The 
heavy, heavy hanging over the 
head, the continuing liability to 
be enforced later, would be a 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Only Four Rules Needed in Marketing 
Section of Oil Industry Code 


(Presented before American Petroleum Institute, Dallas, Nov. 12-15) 


ROM -an_ altruistic stand- 
E point, it is the duty of every 

business to view its prob- 
lems and its acts in relation to 
the national welfare. There are 
times, and this is one of them, 
when it requires no great wis- 
dom to indicate that self-preser- 
vation adds impetus to altru- 
ism. 

We must not be unmindful of 
the conditions which made it 
seem advisable to the President 
and the Congress to enact the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act and set up the code system 
in the belief that thus relief 
could be most speedily afforded 
a distressed people. It ill be- 
fits the circumstances for us to 
befog our minds or expend our 
energies in destructive criticism 
or to lament unrealized hopes. 

If we can view our problems 
objectively and act accordingly, 
dividends in the form of experi- 
ence may, to a considerable ex- 
tent, offset the cost of the errors 
committed. We have reached 
the point where candid expres- 
sion of opinion, as well as calm 
thinking, becomes the obligation 
of anyone who speaks. 

Throughout the remarks 
which are to follow I propose to 
discuss measures, not men; poli- 
cies, not politics. It should be 
understood that I am speaking 
to, and not for, the members of 
the institute, and that I am not 
challenging the motives or ques- 
tioning the sincerity of anyone 
who has had to do with the ad- 
ministration of the petroleum 
code. 


The Public Interest 


I shall endeavor, in this dis- 
cussion, to keep ever in mind 
and to be guided by what I con- 
ceive to be the public interest. 
The public interest requires an 
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adequate supply of petroleum 
products of good quality at rea- 
sonable prices and conservation 
of an irreplaceable natural re- 
source. In order that the pub- 
lic interest may be served, the 
industry must be able to pay 
reasonable wages and make rea- 
sonable profits. 


Disagreeable Facts 


At the outset it may be help- 
ful if we recognize certain dis- 
agreeable facts. Among them, 
that under the code we have not 
put first things first. Because 
an over-built industry—already 
in distress from excessive pro- 
duction and inventories, as well 
as from bad marketing prac- 
tices—faced additional expense 
for labor and materials under 
the code, an attempt was made 
to build a super-structure of 
price without a_ supporting 
foundation, forgetful that prof- 
its cannot be given but must be 
earned. 


As a result of this concept, too 
little attention has been paid to 
fundamental, practical problems 
of policy; too much attention to 
theorizing and improvizing 
well-intentioned but futile ef- 
forts to relieve each individual 
and collective ache and pain and 
still the cries of distress 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 


Each artifice and palliative 
has called for another. In 
other words, both the so-called 
code authority and the adminis- 
trative authority attempted to 
attain the unattainable and en- 
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tute. 


force the unenforceable. Experi- 
ence has indicated that reams 
of paper plasters in the form of 
and relating to orders, inter- 
pretations, modifications, and 
rules, had little, if any, healing 
effect. 


The Retailing Frankenstein 


The most over-built branch of 
this over-built industry is very 
obviously that of retail market- 
ing. Service stations have be- 
come so numerous that thou- 
sands of them have become dis- 
service stations, inimical to the 
public interest through in- 
creased cost of distribution and 
destructive to those engaged in 
the business through applica- 
tion of the law of diminishing 
returns. The parents of this 
Frankenstein were those, who- 
ever they may have been, who 
first began furnishing free serv- 
ice-station pumps and _ tanks 
with the commendable thought 
of thus protecting the public 
against substitution and them- 
selves against loss of retail out- 
lets. 


From the day of its birth, the 
appetite of this monster has 
been insatiable. He has de- 
manded and received hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of 
free equipment and perquisites 
and, having waxed fat on these, 
demanded and received ever 
widening margins upon which to 
feed. In his growth he destroyed 
gallonage, per pump, through 
demanding and receiving more 
pumps. His is the maw into 
which is poured gasoline made 
from  cut-price _ illegally-pro- 
duced crude and gasoline which 
has evaded the tax collector 
Still unsatisfied, he has demand- 
ed and received sustenance from 
his price-cutting keepers in the 
form of gasoline supplied to 
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them by the very manutactur- 
ers who have their own retail 
outlets to protect and which are 
thereby being destroyed. 


Law of Diminishing Returns 


This Frankenstein, conceived 


in such high hope, instead of 
leading marketers into’ the 
Elysian fields, has turned on 


them, threatens to destroy them, 
and is marching back along the 
trail, through the refineries to 
the oil wells themselves. Indis- 
pensable as balance of supply 
and demand is to a stabilized in- 
dustry, it has become apparent 
that, in addition to this certain 
marketing policies must be res 
vised and certain practices dis- 
continued. 

There is an uncomfortable 
similarity between some of our 
retail marketing practices and 
those of the old beer saloon, 
where equipment and other per- 
quisites were furnished free of 
charge by the brewer until sa- 
loons occupied three out of four 
of many of the corners in the 
country. The law of diminish- 
ing returns applies alike to 
gasoline service stations, corner 
groceries, and other vendors of 
goods. 


Correction of Marketing 
Abuses 


I have not heard anyone of- 
fer a complete and satisfactory 
solution to this problem. No 
perfect solution is likely ever to 
be found. None, I apprehend, 
will be found which will effect 
an immediate cure. I desire, 
however, to call your attention 
to certain rules already in the 
marketing section of the petro- 
leum code, namely: 

(1) Those that prohibit the 
giving, loaning, or repairing of 
service-station equipment, the 
giving of service-station im- 
provements, premiums, etc.; 

(2) The rule making it pos- 
sible for the refiner of branded 
petroleum products to see to it 
that the re-seller disposes there- 
of at the refiner’s posted tank- 
car and service-station prices. 
This rule may not include un- 
branded products. If not, it 
should be so amplified as to in- 
clude them. 


If the rule against loaning of 
equipment and similar practices 
is observed and the rule mak- 
ing the refiner responsible for 
the re-sale of his products at his 
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(nobody’s else) posted prices is 
invoked, we will be on the way 
to correct two of the worst 
abuses in marketing. 

It may be argued with consid- 
erable force that the rule en- 
abling one to be responsible for 
the re-sale prices of his prod- 
ucts cannot be applied so long as 
“hot”? gasoline is poured into 
the market. I doubt if this argu- 
ment is wholly valid. This 
doubt is based on the belief that, 
if there is a real desire to do so, 


the rule may be invoked as to 
all accounts, excepting those 
which have to meet cut-price 


competition from vendors of il- 
legal goods. In the latter case 
price should meet price. 

Regardless of the many loose 
statements made to the contrary, 
I do not know of an individual 
or a company in the business 
who would derive any pleasure 
from driving a competitor out 
of it. All naturally desire to 
live. If, however, one operator, 
in order to procure gallonage, 
in an effort to lower his cost 
and to enable him to sell profit- 
ably at lower prices, posts 12 
cents a gallon for gasoline when 
his competitiors are posting 15 
cents, the latter have to meet 
the lower price or lose their 
business. 

The retail-gasoline market is, 
figuratively speaking, as sub- 
ject to the law of gravity as the 
product itself, and the consum- 
ing public is quite naturally go- 
ing to seek the lowest level. As 
stated before, it is in the public 
interest to permit it to obtain 
the best products at the lowest 
prices which will enable the in- 
dustry to fairly compensate la- 
bor and earn a reasonable profit. 
It is against the public interest 
for situations to develop which 
destroy sound and efficient op- 
erations. 


Dealer Margins 


The practices above reterred 
to have led to ever-widening 
margins. This trend has been 
augmented under the code to 
meet increased labor costs. Un- 
fortunately, however, wider 
margins have not always gone 
for the purpose intended, and 
have resulted in a more rapid in- 
crease in the abortive growth of 
service stations and encouraged 
price wars. It must be appar- 
ent to all, whether they like it 
or not, that these margins must 
be reduced to sound levels. 


Not so long ago a 2-cent mar- 
gin was adequate for the opera- 
tion of a filling station, then do- 
ing a larger gallonage, and net- 
ted more to the operator than 
he now receives from a 4-cent 
margin. Unless this fever is 
abated, it will not be long before 
the average filling station will 
make less or lose more money 
on an 8-cent margin than it now 
is making or losing on a 4-cent 
Margin. 

The recent adoption by some 
companies of a sliding scale of 
dealer margins, so that as prices 
drop the dealer will absorb a 
part of the cut, is a step in the 
right direction. Is it too much 
to hope that we may see the day 
when such a thing as a guaran- 
teed profit is unknown in this 
industry, and when we will see 
manufacturers supplying fewer 
grades of domestic motor fuel. 


The sooner third-grade or so- 
called “fighting brands” are 


eliminated, the sooner costs of 
distribution will be lowered and 
this very prolific field of uneco- 
nomic competition destroyed. 
Readjustment for All Classes 


Any analysis of retail mar- 
keting simply leads to the con- 
clusion that there are too many 
retail outlets to permit either 
profitable or low-cost distribu- 
tion, and possibly to the conclu- 


sion that a substantial write- 
down of investments in high- 


priced service-station properties 
may have to be considered. Re- 
adjustment is on the way, and 
is not going to fall exclusively 
on any one class. In one form 


or another it will be borne by 
all. 

A very large percentage of 
the gasoline produced is sup- 


plied by the refiners to non-in- 
tegrated independent outlets 
which are operated by capable, 
high-class merchants who de- 
sire to see the business put on 
a sound basis. If a word of ad- 
monition is not out of place, I 
would suggest that supplier, 
distributor, and re-seller work 
closely together in an endeavor 
to solve their common problem. 
Four Marketing Rules 


The Planning & Co-ordina- 
tion Committee, in preparation 
for the expiration of the Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act, has 
inaugurated among its sub-com- 
mittees a study of the present 
petroleum code with a view to 





simplification and clarification. 
I think most of us agree that a 
code which does not have the 
sanction of the industry will 
neither be universally observed 
nor can it be enforced. Such 
compliance as there is on the 
part of the right-minded and re- 
sponsible ties their hands, while 
the wrong-minded and irrespon- 
sible pick their pockets. 

In view of this situation, I 
suggest that if we are going to 
continue under a code at all, we 
consider confining the market- 
ing section to four rules: 

(a) One requiring the post: 
ing of prices, both retail and 
tank car; 

(b) One forbidding the loan- 
ing of equipment, etc.; 

(c) One against the procure- 
ment of violation of competi- 
tors’ contracts; 

(d) One making each 
finer, distributor, jobber, 
wholesaler responsible for 
re-sale of his products at 
(and nobody’s’ else) 
market price. 


re- 
and 
the 
his 
posted 


Crude Oil Supply and Control 


Let us now turn to the sub- 
ject of crude oil supply and con- 
trol. 

This problem is different from 
that involving any other raw 
material because of petro- 
leum’s fugitive character when 
disturbed in its underground 
reservoir. It is involved and 
made more difficult by the law 
of capture. This law, as we all 
know, was made many years 
ago by judicial decision based 
upon error in understanding, on 
the part of the industry and 
the courts, as to the nature of 
underground storage. The er- 
ror should long since have been 
corrected and the law of cap- 
ture abolished. 


Loss of Perspective 


While it is a fact that each 
petroleum pool and strata ex- 
hausted means one less in re- 
serve, Iam wondering if we are 
not stressing conservation to 
the point of losing perspective. 
Oil fields are not exhausted 
over night. Certain fields con- 
tinue to produce for 20 or 30 
years, and in exceptional cases 
have been producing for up- 
wards of half a century. Tech- 
nique in the discovery of petro- 
leum and the production of it 
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from ever-deeper levels moves 
on apace. Short of 100 per 
cent, there is practically no lim- 
it to the proportion of gasoline 
which modern and constantly- 
improving equipment and proc- 
essing can extract from a bar- 
rel of crude oil. 

Internal-combustion engines 
now operate efficiently on low- 
er-grade products. Technical 
men advise us that we are util- 
izing but 5 per cent of the pow- 
er contained in a gallon of gas- 
oline; that complete utilization 
of this power would propel a 
small motor car, on a smooth 
and level road, a distance of 400 
miles. Here is a field of scien- 
tific adventure with almost in- 
calculable possibilities. There 
are vast supplies of oil in shale 
and coal. These statements 
illustrate a fact proved by his- 
tory, namely, that need and 
price will either produce the re- 
quired quantity of any product 
or will produce a substitute for 
it. The needs of the future im- 
pel us not to waste this re- 
source. The above observations 
are made, however, lest oOver- 
emphasis unnecessarily burden 
the present generation. 


Destructive Legislation 


Reflection, during the past 
six months, on the experiences 
of the past 18 months, would 
constrain me, if a member of 
the 74th Congress, to vote 
against such legislation as the 
Thomas-Disney bill. My reason 
for this is as follows: 

Even assuming that such 
legislation would stand the con- 
stitutional tests to which it 
would be subjected and that 


the federal government could 
successfully police all wells, . 


pools, and operations where vio- 
lation of its orders were at- 
tempted, it would then be in ab- 
solute and exclusive control of 
the crude-oil supply. 


Having attained this position 
it would be compelled to allo- 
cate its allowable supply among 
the hundreds of refineries now 
in existence and those which 
would rapidly be built. This 
would mean practical control by 
the federal government of re- 
fining operations, which in turn 
would necessitate control of 
marketing operations, including 
the fixing of prices for crude 
and products. This would mean 


the end of private management 
—the socialization of the indus- 
try. 

Such a condition, if it came 
about, would result in the most 
inefficient and high-cost opera- 
tion possible to conceive. Com- 
plete control of crude-oil pro- 
duction by the federal govern- 
ment would, in my opinion, be 
the end of the oil industry as 
a private business, and the re- 
sult would be as indicated. 


This statement may come as 
a shock to some of you. It will 
not be agreed with by the pro- 
ponents of such legislation. 
They would not be proponents 
if they shared this view. They 
no more want such an eventual- 
ity than I do. The public does 
not want it, the industry does 
not want it, the government 
does not want it. If it comes, 
this country will in time get rid 
of it, but it will walk through a 
shambles to do so. We have 
difficulties at present, and some 
of them are grievous indeed; 
but a solution can be found 
along other lines, and it is the 
responsibility of the industry to 
find and apply it. 


Federal and State Powers 


In this connection I recom- 
mend to you and to the congres- 


sional committee a_ careful 
study of Mr. Ely’s book, Oil 
Conservation Through Inter- 


state Agreement. Therein the 
facts are clearly stated and the 
respective powers of the state 
and federal governments de- 
fined. Until we have read and 
reflected upon this book, we ill 
serve our cause and fail in our 
public duty should we lightly 
dismiss the subject. 

State control of flush pools is 
by means of proration which, 
notwithstanding occasional in- 
equitable applications and fail- 
ures of enforcement, has in a 
number of states the sanction of 
law and the benefit of practical 
experience. It, and it alone, 
has stood between us and a 
veritable flood of production. 
Interstate compacts would fur- 
ther, and would give opportu- 
nity to perfect this method of 
control. 


Law-of-Capture Difficulty 


If the states and the industry 
are in earnest about conserva- 
tion and desire to lower costs, 
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- An Ideal Valve 


For Lines That Carry 


SEMIFLUIDS 
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DISC and SEAT RING 











Je nkins F iy. 


ILS and other viscous fluids, 
() will flow through a Jenkins Y 
Valve with minimum loss of head. 
The design of this valve provides for 
a straight-through passage practically 
in line with the pipe. There are no 
sharp bends tocause high fluidfriction. 
A Jenkins Y Valve also offers a de- 
cided advantage where valves must 
be located in cramped places. ‘The 
spindle ata 45 degree angle makes the 
hand wheel easily accessible, even 
where the valve is installed very close 
to tanks, holders, walls, etc. 

Fitted with a Jenkins Renewable 
Seat Ring, this valve is easier to keep 


124 Standard Bronze Y Valve 


tight and requires practically no at- 
tention. Regrinding is never neces- 
sary. [he sectional view shown above 
isa Fig. 124 Jenkins Standard Bronze 
Y or Blow-Off Valve. Other patterns 
include Extra Heavy Bronze, Special 
Hard Bronze, and Standard and Extra 
Heavy Iron Body with Bronze mount- 
ing, screwed or flanged. Stocks are 
carried by good supply houses every- 
where. For further details, write for 
Bulletin 104, or consult the new 
Jenkins Catalog. 

JENKINS BROS., 80 White Street, New York, N.Y.; 
510 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn.; §24 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass.; 133 No. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


822 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., JENKINS 
BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, England 
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they might turn their attention 
to the source of our crude-oil 
difficulties, namely, the law of 
capture. Inasmuch as it has be- 
come a law of property, amend- 
ments of state constitutions 
| would probably be required 
Were this accomplished, unit 
operation of pools would be 
come possible, and would logic- 
ally and inevitably follow. I 
'use the word “inevitably” be 
,cause such operations yield the 
/maximum amount of crude oil 
|at the minimum cost, increasing 
'the profits of the industry and 
| decreasing the cost to the pub- 
lic—thus serving the common 
| good. 

This procedure may seem 
| Seaeenenaets but I venture to 
‘express the belief that if half 
‘the energy which has. been 
spent during the past 18 months 
under the federal code were ex- 
pended in a campaign of educa- 
tion along these lines, real prog- 
ress would be made toward a 
final solution of the problem. 


The federal government can 
aid by continuing to prohibit 
interstate shipments arising out 
of violations of state laws. It 
can assist the states, whether or 
|not they are parties to a com- 
pact, by making and furnishing 
studies showing the over-all de- 
mand for crude oil and its prod- 
ucts—and this can, and should, 
be done in collaboration with 
the industry itself. It can fur- 
ther assist by encouraging the 
industry to correct bad practices 
and eliminate maladjustments 
by proper and open agreements 
for the correction of such 
_ abuses. 








| There are duties and oppor- 
| tunities for service by each the 
'\state and federal governments 
and preponderately by the in 
dustry itself. None has a mo 
nopoly of wisdom or patriotism 
The wisdom, experience, and 
co-operation of all are needed. 


Product Prices Versus 


Prices 


The history of the business 
indicates that it does not enjoy 
sustained or general prosperity 
with low crude-oil prices. It 
also indicates that product 
prices in the long run will al- 
ways control the price of crude 
oil. During the period of the 
code, product prices have not 
justified crude-oil prices, which 
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have been 
hope that elimination of illegal 


maintained in the 


production, the observance of 
crude allowables and gasoline 
quotas, and the correction of 
certain bad marketing practices 
would stabilize the situation. 


During recent months condi- 
tions have become progressive- 
ly worse. Refiners, dependent 
in whole or in large part upon 
purchases of crude oil at the 
posted prices, have suffered ap- 
palling losses. Purchases of 
uncontrolled production of dis- 
tress gasoline, in an endeavor to 
stabilize markets pending the 
drying up of illegal production 
of crude oil and gasoline manu- 
factured therefrom, aggravated 
rather than relieved the situa- 
tion. 


It would appear that, not- 
withstanding the best intentions 
on the part of the administra- 
tion and code authorities——in 
which the majority of the indus- 
try has co-operated, regardless 
of the sacrifices entailed——an 
error has been made in ignoring 
the remedial influence of free 
crude prices. Tying down the 
safety valve merely defers an 
explosion which venting of 
pressure would avoid. A_ 10- 
cent cut in the price of crude 
applied in time is more effec- 
tive than a 50-cent cut applied 
too late——and costs considerably 
less. 


There is nothing sacrosanct 
about crude prices. They should 
be flexible, moving up and down 
in response to existent condi- 
tions; and changes, if promptly 
made, need not be great. The 
industry should not allow sit- 
uations to develop which _ re- 
quire the movement, either up 
or down, of crude-oil prices 
more than 10 cents at one time. 
When we have been punished 
sufficiently by artificialities, our 
respect for the most stabilizing 
influence in industry, namely, 
the effect of free prices, will re- 
turn. 


If you were to ask why an ar- 
tificial price is harmful, I would 
reply: (1) It stimulates supply 
and impairs statistical strength. 
(2) It creates inequities by 
Causing one branch of our busi- 
ness to subsidize another. (3) It 
brings in political complica- 
tions, and ultimately becomes a 
racket. We need to rescue and 
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defend our price structure from 
these grave dangers. 


Recovery With Cessation of IH- 


legal Production 


The statistical situation of 
the industry has materially im- 
proved during the year, due 
principally to a substantial in- 
crease in consumption and the 
failure to discover new pools of 
great magnitude in spite of the 
incentive of higher crude prices. 
Orderly development of new 
pools has been helpful, and is 
essential. Such development 
would no doubt be advanced by 
interstate compacts, and would 
inevitably follow abolishment 
of the law of capture. 

In view of this rather favor- 
able statistical situation, recov- 
ery need not long be delayed if 
illegal production can be 
stopped. If it cannot, then pro- 
ducers who are being robbed 
should be freed to protect them- 
selves. 


Private Ownership and Public 
Interest 


I would like to sum up my 
thoughts on the general situa- 
tion by returning to the one first 
expressed, namely, that the pub- 
lic interest in this, as in any 
other industry, is paramount; 
that the public interest is best 
served by private ownership, 
management, and operation of 
this complex and far-flung busi- 
ness; that, in the long run, in 
this, as in every other business 
operated under the private or 
competitive system, the individ- 
ual or group of individuals who 
can furnish to the public the 
best products at the lowest cost 
will longest survive and derive 
the greatest profits; that the al- 
ternative is a government con- 
trol which would inevitably lead 
to state socialization which 
manifestly would not be in the 
public interest. 
Necessity of 


Sound Business 


Planning 


On a previous occasion I paid 
tribute to rugged individualism. 
I fear that some may have con- 
fused this term with ruthless 
individualism. The ruthless in- 
dividual is an enemy of society, 
and should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. There never was a 
time, however, when, in my 
opinion, the qualities of the 


rugged individual 
needed than today. 

Co-operation between 
try and government is _ indis- 
pensable to recovery. A more 
intelligent and higher degree of 
co-operation can be obtained 
among people who do their own 
thinking and their own plan- 
ning than can ever be attained 
under an economy planned by 
the state. Governmental plan- 
ning is as essential to good govy- 
ernment as economic planning 
is essential to sound and suc- 
cessful business. There is work 
enough in each field for those 
charged with these respective 
responsibilities, and there re- 
mains the additional responsi- 
bility on the part of each to har- 
monize their efforts for the com- 
mon good. 

There is a way of life which 
is founded in ethics and lighted 
by the torch of idealism, but in 
following this way we cannot 
ignore practicaleconomies. 
There need be no conflict or lack 
of harmony between them. Each 
fails of any worthy accomplish- 


were more 


indus- 


ment without the aid of the 
other. 
The petroleum industry has 


never faced graver responsibili- 
ties than those of today. My 
knowledge of the courage, re- 
sourcefulness, and ingenuity of 
the rank and file, as well as of 
the executives in this business, 
is such than I expect them to 
find the way. A sympathetic 
understanding and some assist- 
ance from the government 
state and federal—-is needed, 
and we have confidence that it 
will be given. 


Profits Karnes, Not Given 


In times of distress, an under- 
standable weakness of human 
nature is to seek some means of 
bringing about the millennium 
over night. It can’t be done. 
The longer we follow false eco- 
nomic gods and the further we 
stray from the proven paths of 
sound business precedure, the 
greater will be the _ suffering 
and the longer deferred will be 
the recovery. From the experi- 
ence of the past few years, we 
should have learned that it is as 
true now as it was when said 
ages ago: “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” 
Profits cannot be given. They 
must be earned. 





High Viscosity Index Blended 
Into New Crankcase Oils 


development and production of an isoparaf- 

finic material of relatively high molecular 
weight which is said to provide entirely satis- 
factory blends with suitable base stocks for the 
manufacture of crankcase lubricating oils with 
the advantageous property of higher viscosity 
indices (lower rates of change of viscosity with 
temperature). Other characteristics of the new 
lubricants, as based upon the results of consid- 
erable research and compared with normal oils 
were indicated as:—lower consumption, com- 
parative easy starting in cold weather, lower 
carbon- and sludge-forming tendencies, excel- 
lent piston seal and lubrication, and reduction 
of the number of viscosity grades to two. 

The new material or class of compounds, 
which has been termed ‘‘Exanol’”’, is produced by 
polymerization of the light ends of refinery gaso- 
line. These polymers are liquids soluble in min- 
eral oils and possess the property of increasing 
the viscosity indices of such oils even when used 
in low concentrations according to Messrs. M. 
Otto, F. L. Miller, A. J. Blackwood, and G. H. B. 
Davis of the Standard Oil Development Co. who 
presented much of the test data on the ‘“Im- 
proved Motor Oils’’ before the meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in Dallas Nov. 14. 

More exactly, Exanol is a clear and colorless 
substance which can be made with molecular 
weights up to many thousands depending upon 
control of manufacture. In consistency may 
range from a light fluid oil up to highly viscous 
polymers which barely flow. They are pure hy- 
drocarbons, essentially saturated in character, 
possessing a hydrogen-carbon ratio of two. 


F vieveiopm research has recently led to the 


Principal Properties of Exanol Oils 


Winter Grade Summer Grade 


BOOP. DSTA VIRG. oc cavcsscocsecceces Zest 28.6 
RAST DOING .nccckccssccasscssanssss 415 435 
Urge CL 465 490 
Viscosity at 100 deg. F....... 351 986 
Viscosity at 210 deg. F....... 60 102 
WiISCOBITY INGER .......0.cc.cecesceee 121 117 
RORPMNON Sree seids csnoadseandsaus _ 91 3% 
Conradson carbon 

residue (per cent).......... 0.05 0.42 


ge 0) i ar 20 

The effect of Exanol upon the viscosities and 
viscosity indices of several types of mineral oils 
is illustrated by the data in the following table 
from which it will be noted that although vis- 
cosity is increased as the concentration of Ex- 
anol is increased, the viscosity index is rapidly 
improved. 
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Effect of Exanol upon Viscosity and Viscosity 
Index of Different Oils 


8 ae ; 
£5 fe be og 
co «#8 72 3 
a. 28 om & 
Eo z° zo a 
Base Oil aio . Sn Se 
Coastal distillate ........ 0 358 49.2 26 
0.5 44] 54.0 51 
1.5 627 66.0 80 
3.0 1,020 91.5 99 
5.0 1,851 147.5 171 
90-VI distillate .......... 0 296 51.4 91 
0.5 343 55.4 100 
1.0 418 60.6 106 
2.0 561 73.0 114 
5.0 Lee 136.0 125 
Pennsylvania oil ........ 0 23% 49 100 
0.5 273 52 106 
1.0 332 58.4 119 
2.0 432 68.6 126 
5.0 1,050 124.0 128 


Another table compares winter Exanol oil 
with Pennsylvania oils and thus illustrates the 
sort of competition which Pennsylvania oils 
might be up against if Exanol were used only 
in Coastal distillate. The viscosities at various 
temperatures is given in the following table for 
SAE-10 and SAE-30 Pennsylvania oils and win- 
ter Exanol oil: 

Winter Grade 
Pa. SAE-10 Exanol Oil Pa. SAE-30 


Viscosity at ru? BF. i. BEG 36,000 110,000 
Viscosity at RP PEA ceeeee 14,000 20,000 50,000 
Viscosity at 100° F. ...... 230 35 478 
Viscosity at 210° F. ...... 48.6 60 63 
Viscosity at S50° F. ...... 35 36.6 36.4 
Kinematic viscosity 

x 200 at 360° BF: .0:<. 2.30 2.95 2.87 


However, it will be observed in the accom- 
panying plot of viscosity index against Exano! 
concentration that Pennsylvania oils may be 
improved as well as Coastal oils although the 
latter appears to receive the biggest boost. It 
is immediately noticeable that a 3 per cent con- 
centration of Exanol with the Coastal distillate 
raises the index to the same value as the Penn- 
sylvania oil with no Exanol. 

Most of the commonly-measured physical and 
chemical properties of an oil were said to be un- 
affected by Exanol. The gravity, flash, fire, pour, 
color, Conradson carbon, acidity, saponification. 
and demulsibility characteristics are essentially 
those of the base stock itseif, it was said, High 
viscosity index and low Conradson carbon for 2 
given viscosity grade were pointed out as two 
outstanding characteristics. 

The first named property, high viscosity index 
approaching constant viscosity at all tempera- 
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I pays to be a Dubbs refiner but 
you don’t have to be one to share 


the benefits of Universal Liquid 
Inhibitor 


The chemical cop will work for any 
refiner - he paralyzes the fingers of 
the u.h.m.* so they can’t grab the 
o.m.” and turn into gumbugs 


‘The chemical cop keeps the gum all 
out of cracked gasoline and the 
antiknock value all in 





He saves acid cost 
He saves gasoline 


He does a giant’s work for pigmy 
wages 


If you want to know what he can 
do for you send us samples of your 
cracked gasoline 





“Unsaturated hydrocarbon molecules 
**Oxygen molecules 


Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 


Universal Oil Products Co Aap 
Chicago Illinois GFR 





Copyright 1934, Universal Oil Co 
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tures, has been long sought after. The superior- 
ity of Pennsylvania oils has been mainly in this 
factor although even in these oils improvement 
has always been desirable. Other attempts in 
this direction have resulted in gains in this prop- 
erty at the serious expense of other character- 
istics, it was said. 

One method involved the use of small quan- 
tities of rubber and another consisted of blend- 
ing mineral-oil base stock with fatty oils. The 
results of this work were the strengthening of 
the conclusion that the highest possible degree 
of paraffinicity is needed to obtain high viscos- 
ity indices. The work of Sullivan, Voorhees, 
Neeley, and Shankland was pointed out as being 
of great importance in the demonstration of in- 
crease in viscosity index with length of the un- 
saturated paraffin used in the polymerization 
step. 

Of the tests to which the Exanol blends were 
put, several are interesting. A comparison of the 
rates of shear of a Pennsylvania 20 oil and Ex- 
anol blend, using an apparatus similar to that 
used by Arveson in his work on greases and the 
well-known Poiseuille’s equation, indicated that 
the behavior of the two oils is similar. 

Numerous break-away and cold-starting tests 
indicated that Exanol blended oils behave as 
would have been predicted from viscosity consid- 
erations alone. An interesting observation in 
these tests was that in spite of using two oils 
of the same viscosity at two different tempera- 
tures, greater torque is required at the lower 
temperature. 

Pumping tests showed that Exanol blended 
oils, like other mineral oils, flow or pump in 
proportion to their viscosities at low tempera- 
tures. Consumption test data made it evident 
that the consumption of Exanol oils was lower 
than those of the usual oils of equivalent or even 
higher viscosities and flash points. In one such 
test using a 1934 Ford V-8 at 55 miles per hour, 
the oil consumption of five oils whose proper- 
ties are also tabulated, follows: 

Viscosity 


Viscosity FElash Consumption 










































Oil at 210 F. Index Point Qt. /1000 mi. 
Ss 2. BE: 36 64.7 9 35 5.42 
Sa DO cans, BT 96 510 4.88 
iS. Ay BGO «... 103.6 96 480 56.12 
Exanol blend 102.2 119 435 3.84 
Base stock 
in blend HO.8 103 450 5.88 
-——————— ape: l —_—_—— 
| 
Pennsyvy. 42 /210°F 
975) 
— | oY 1 DSTLLAT 
ae | | on (49/210°F) 
100 | —~-——4- — —_—_— a — 
| 
| 
: | | | 
. i Mecearfy woes = Soon, Someones | 
E For 
3 |Dveresener Tyee Buenos 
S | | 
_ aS ae es oh (anemia r a sae t 4 
| 
CONCENTRATION Exanon (2) | 
255 10 20 3.0 40 50 


The effect of Exanol upon the viscosity index of three 


types of oils 


Carbon* and sludge-forming properties of Ex- 
anol oils were said to be the same as for the base 
stocks. 





New Master Viscosity Standard Tubes 
At Bureau of Standards 


STABLISHMENT of new standard Saybolt 
be viscosity tubes has been effected by the work 

of the last four years, according to the re- 
port of Dr. T. G. Delbridge chairman of the 
A. P. I. Committee on Viscosity Standards, pre- 
sented before the Institute’s Division of Refining 
at Dallas, Nov. 12-15. This new standard will be 
aided by clarification of, and the removal of 
some ambiguity from, the standard method for 
determining Saybolt Universal viscosities, the 
chairman said. 

The institute in 1922 created the viscosity 
standard committee to co-operate with the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards in establishing master 
tubes at that bureau and in developing a stand- 
ardized method for the determination. 


In 1930 two standard Oils were accepted by 
seven co-operating members, with viscosities as 
follows. 

Alpha oil, 295 secs. Saybolt Universal at 
100 F., plus or minus 0.3 per cent. 

Beta oil, 148.5 secs. Saybolt Universal at 
210 F., plus or minus 0.3 per cent. 

Beta oil, 116.0 sees. Saybolt Furol at 122 F.. 
plus or minus 0.5 per cent. 

More than 200 samples of these oils have been 
distributed throughout the world, including six 
foreign countries, and major refiners through- 
out this country have checked their tubes against 
these, many of them annually. 


As a result of these exhaustive studies, fou) 
tubes have been selected as standards. One of 
these will remain at the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, to be used only once per year to 
test the working standard tubes. Two tubes will 
be used as working standards at the bureau, and 
the fourth will be held by the committee chair- 
man, to be checked annually against the bu- 
reau’s master tube. 

The studies revealed that differences in inter- 
pretation of the method as adopted, A. S. T. M. 
Designation D88-33, that variations in bath de- 
sign, in accessories, and in operating details. 
was responsible for the variation found in check 
determinations. As a result, a new standardiza- 
tion bath has been designed, and the master and 
working standard tubes will be used only in this 
bath, in the future. 

Future work of the committee will include 
the transmittal to A. S. T. M. Committee D-2 the 
experience which shows that the present method 
should be amplified and rewritten. A careful 
study will be made of the relationship between 
kinematic viscosity and the Saybolt Universal] 
scale, and a survey of Saybolt Furol standards 
and procedure. 
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THE BIRTH OF TIMKEN 
REFINERY TUBE SERVICE 


THE 


District Offices or Represe itat:on 


Houston 








Batteries of electric furnaces to manufacture 
refinery tube steel that possesses maximum 
creep resistance at extreme elevated tem- 
peratures ...rigid chemical and metallurgical 
inspection to assure uniform quality... slow, 
careful rolling to prod ce tube blanks that are 
accurate in section and free from internal and 
surface defects... piercing equipment that 
assures tubes that are concentric and uniform 
in well thickness t> an extremely high degree. 


TIMKEN STEEL & TUSE 





The combined result—PERFORMANCE that is 
setting new standards of refinery tube life and 
economy in cracking furnaces, stills and other 
types of refinery equipment. PERFORMANCE 
that is influencing more and more refinery 
operators to specify Timken Refinery Tubes for 
their toughest jobs. Timken metallurgical engi- 
neers will be glad to study your operating con- 
ditions with a view to recommending the type 
of Timken Tubes that will give the best results. 
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New Gravity Separator Maintains 


Quality of Filter Clays 


By Ashley L. Shepard* 


(Presented before the 15th Annual Meeting, American Petroleum Institute, Dallas, Texas, Nov. 
12-15, 1934) 


This new equipment and method for removing 
depreciated material from reclaimed filter clays of- 
fers the solution of a problem which has always 
been a source of trouble and loss to the refiner. 
Handling two tons of input earth per hour, the 
process results indicate a loss of 10 to 15 per cent 
of the first burned clay, followed by about five per 
_ loss on each subsequent treatment of the same 
clay. 


The data given herewith shows that the decolor- 
izing value of clay burned repeatedly drops to less 
than half in five burnings, and to less than one- 
third in ten burnings. 


ILTER-HOUSE operation has long entailed 

many problems which have defied clear-cut 

solutions. Everyone in the oil industry has 
often debated the question when a used fullers 
earth should be discarded. A batch of earth, 
after being used and re-burned several times, 
has been greatly depreciated in decolorizing 
value; and many batches of such clay, in differ- 
ent stages of degradation, have been stored in 
separate bins, like the relics which a housekeep- 
er has retired to the attic. Their future use- 
fulness is often of questionable value, but the 
refiner just won’t throw them out. All the 
questions as to what earth is worth keeping, 
and what earth should be discarded, can now be 
easily answered in a mechanical fashion. 


Decolorizing 


Since it is a known fact that filtering clays 
depreciate in decolorizinz values after each fil- 
tering and burning, it is natural that the oil 
refiner should seek means of better control of 
burned clays—thus enabling him to keep his 
clays at a point of higher efficiency for decolor- 
izing purposes. 

A great deal of time and money has been 
spent in research, not only by the refiner, but 
by the builders of furnaces, to prevent the loss 
in decolorizing values of clays, which has per- 
sisted in the past and still persists. 

One of the largest refineries, which collaborat- 
ed in compiling these data, shows the change in 
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the decolorizing properties of earth after each 
burn as follows: 


A No. 1 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
58 points. 
A No, 2 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
40 points. 
No. 3 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
37 points. 
No. 4 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
31 points. 
No. 5 burned clay shows a deecolorizing value of 
27 points. 
No. 6 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
25 points. 
No. 7 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
23 points, 
A No. 8 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
21% points, 
A No. 9 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
20 points. 
A No. 10 burned clay shows a decolorizing value of 
18% points. 


> > fF FF PF 


These results were obtained by a Lovibond 
colorimeter, using a 1-in. cell, and standard 
glasses of the 500 amber series; and in every 
case the oil had a color of 74 points before fil- 
tering. 

This particular refining company discards its 
earth after 10 burnings, as the clay at this point 
has little or no commercial value. 

This refiner has also carefully compiled fig- 
ures on the values of earth at these different 
stages of burnings in direct relation to their 
filtering powers. These figures show that the 
first burn is worth $30.32 per ton. In arriving 
at these figures original mine costs were taken 
plus the shrinkage after burning, and an al- 
lowance made for inert materials in new earth 
which have little or no commercial value. These 
inert materials can be removed by the process 
described later on. 


Therefore, a No. 1 burned earth is worth.............. $30.32 
Based on its filtering powers plus cost of reburn- 

ing, etc., a No. 2 clay drops $5.13 per ton, 

MaAwing HIS RYAGCS WOFEH ccsccsccccciccscscicccdscccece 25.19 
On the same basis of figuring, No. 3 drops $4.79, 

Te... ee, een RR RRR RT ART RT re eT nm reser er ere me 20.40 
No. 4 drops $4.31, thereby dropping value of No. 

OB wc ivscSeted ecéick dcaspucacaucswanaumectelcteenceesantreacsees 16.09 
No. 5 drops $3.58, thereby dropping value of No. 

BORG. s ccocsdvaxcanasacecucacesccusest csucuaceccencevuceoassemanctounures 12.51 


*Sutton, Steele & Steele, Dallas, Tex. 
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No. 6 drops $2.90, thereby dropping value of No. 


SOT acScsecaasnaciagacsatdeacececeacehaveataes ciussasaseeweyvisaes 9.61 
No. 7 drops $2.56, thereby dropping value of No. 


DU cccivcicdecetcchsiaicrssa te Oe es 7.05 
No. 8 drops $2.38, thereby dropping value of No. 

BD: Sess csecsu ilasdceccece du cad ecams atactencduaaandiancicidiiatewes 4.68 
No. 9 drops $2.35, thereby dropping value of No. 

De WS a cackaviecadaccicecsaswa eas takecsan teresa niet ha 2.32 
No, 10 drops $2.32, thereby dropping value of No. 

BNW as cinsccnactacsdiscests Rrasees evectaecn eGR ewes 0.00 


These figures are based on the discarding of 
clay after the ninth burning; and in cases where 
an earth has been used, or is being used, a great- 
er number of times, the relative proportions 
vary from the above scale, and are based on a 
sliding scale using $30.32 for the value of the 
first ton, ready for filtering work, and grad- 
uating to zero as the value of the earth at the 
discarding point. As just stated, all new earth 
contains a portion of inert material. This con- 
sists principally of one of three commonly 
known minerals, i. e., barytes, silica, or lime- 
stone; or possibly similar formations. 


Removal of Inert Material 


The common cause of the falling off of the 
decolorizing ability of clays after each burning 
is the incipient fusion which occurs in the burn- 
ing of these clays. It is a well-known fact 
that all filtering clays increase in density slight- 
ly after each burn. It is also known that the 
reason for this increase in density is directly due 
to incipient fusion, and we know by the fusion 
which occurs that the decolorizing powers of the 
clays are materially lessened. The answer to 
this, naturally, would be to remove the material 
which directly affects the decolorizing ability of 
clay, and the question which would imme- 
diately run through the refiner’s mind would be 
how to remove it. Sutton, Steele and Steele, 
Inc., builders of dry concentrating tables that 
operate on an air-flotation principle, depending 
entirely upon the density of the product for sep- 
arations, have designed a machine exclusively 
for the handling of fullers earth for the sole 
purpose of removing the inert material accumu- 
lating through successive burning. In applying 
this table to earths already burned, we find the 
decolorizing ability of fullers earth has been 
increased as follows: 

As stated before, a No. 1 burned earth shows 
a decolorizing value of 58 points; by removing 
13 per cent of this No. 1 burned earth, we in- 
crease the decolorizing value to 62 points. With 
a removal of 19 per cent inert material from No. 
2 burned clay, the decolorizing value becomes 56 
points; while the unprocessed earth shows only 
48 points with a No. 3 burned clay, 26 per cent 
of the total amount of earth used was removed, 
with the decolorizing value of the remaining 
earth being 51 points as against 37 points on the 
unprocessed earth. 

With a No. 4 burned earth, by removing 32 
per cent of the total earth, the decolorizing 
value of the remaining earth runs approximately 
46 points, as against the unprocessed earth hav- 
ing a color-removal of only 31 points. With 
a No. 5 burned earth, with a total of 36 per cent 
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of the earth removed, we have a decolorizing 
value on the balance of 39 points, where the 
original untreated earth showed only the ability 
to remove 27 points of color. 


The following successive burns up to 10 show 
a similar relation to the first five quoted; and 
we are pointing out the fact, as can be readily 
seen in Fig. 1, that a burned earth processed 
over the dry concentrating table is naturally im- 
proved in its decolorizing value by making this 
important separation. For example, you will 
note that a No. 4 burned earth, after processing, 
has almost the same decolorizing values as a 
No. 2 unprocessed earth. 


Now further to intensify the value of this sep- 
aration, a series of tests was run under actual 
production methods—these separations being 
made as previously described, and an additional 
amount of No. 1 burned earth was added to re- 
place that which had been removed as inert mat- 
ter with the following results: 


A No. 2 burned earth showed a decolorizing 
value of 60 points; a No. 3 burned earth 56 
points; a No. 4 burned earth 53 points; a No. 5 
burned earth 51% points, a No. 6 burned earth 
48 points, etc., to where a No. 10 burned earth 
still shows a decolorizing ability by this method 
of 44 points, which is slightly below the values 
of a No. 2 burned unprocessed earth. 


The following averages were obtained as 
shown in Fig. 1: A No. 2 processed earth after 
treatment gives a better average than a No. 1 
burned earth by two points; a No. 3 processed 
earth shows almost as much a decolorizing value 
as a No. 1 burned earth; a No. 4 burned earth 
shows a better decolorizing value than a No. 2 
by 6 points; a No. 5 shows a decolorizing ability 
better than a No. 2 earth by 2% points; a No. 6 
processed earth shows an ability to decolorize 
equal to a No. 2 burned earth; and No. 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, consecutively, show only one point each 
lower decolorizing value than a No. 2 burned 
earth. 


His own opinion and that of the co-operating 
refiner are that best practice will require rejec- 
tion of from 10 to 15 per cent of the No. 1 clay, 
followed by a further rejection of possibly 5 per 
cent after each subsequent burning. The cost 


A-B= Untrtateo Cray 
C-D= Treateo Cray 
E-F= Treateo Cray- 


CLAY ADDED 
TO REPLACE INERT CLAY REMOVED 

2 G-H= Tota Cray Removeo 
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OF BURNS 
POINTS OF COLOR REMOVED 
BY CLAY AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF BURNS 


FIG. 1 








of separation should not exceed 10 cents per ton 
of clay, and it will be seen from that figure that 
the process is indeed an inexpensive one. The 
clay-separating tables are sold at a reasonable 
price, free of royalty charges, and are fully pro- 
tected by patents. 

The separating machine is designed to handle 
efficiently 2 tons of earth per hour at the input 
end of the machine, which makes a unit a per- 
fect balance, in direct relation with the furnace, 
in which the earth is burned; most furnaces havy- 
ing a capacity of 24 tons per 12 hours, or 48 
tons per day of 24 hours duration, 

The amount of clay which it will be necessary 
to reject after each burning will vary according 
to the kind of oil with which the clay is used, 
and according to other factors within control 
of the individual refiner—-particularly the man- 
ner and temperature of re-burning the clay. 

Most refineries carry along several numbers 
of burned clay, as present methods make it 
necessary; but by adopting the dry-concentrat- 
ing and separation method, as described above, 
it is very easy to cut down the numbers of 


burned clays to not more than four——thereby 
saving considerable handling and possible con- 
fusion by having so many grades of earth. The 
separating table also removes, in the same op- 
eration, all of the dust caused by natural attri- 
tion or abrasion—which, in turn, is caused by 
constant handling of the clays through the re- 
vivifying system; also the removal of the inert 
particles of these clays, which are extremely 
hard, naturally lessens the amount of dust pro- 
duced. 


Tests Under Operating Conditions 


These figures were arrived at through the col- 
laboration of one of the largest oil refiners. 
These tests were made under actual operating 
conditions, and this method of separation has 
been adopted in several of their refineries. They 
consider the treatment mentioned in this article 
to be the greatest improvement in the handling 
of filtering clays that has ever been brought 
before the oil-refining industry since the advent 
of the universal adoption of clays as filtering 
agents and decolorizers. 


Automotive Diesel Outlook Is Favorable 


HE present market for the automotive 

diesel comprises an attractive slice of the 

current registration of some 161,000 trucks 
of 245 tons and up in Capacity as well as some 
proportion of the yearly production of about 
20,000 vehicles in the Same category, says 
Joseph Geschelin, engineering editor, Auwtomo- 
tive Industries, Philadelphia. In stating this 
conclusion before the meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute in Dallas, Nov. 14, he added 
the recommendations for immediate action on 
the development of minimum diesel-fuel speci- 
fications, for reasonable control of fuel price, 
vigilant study of the tax situation, development 
of channels of distribution for diesel fuel, and 
closer co-operation between the petroleum in- 
dustry and diesel-engine designers. 

Diesel acceptance was said to be based almost 
exclusively on fuel economy which, under present 
conditions, is of the order of one fifth to two 
fifths of the gasoline bill but may, as the price 
of fuel oil approaches the price of gasoline by 
reason of increased demand and taxes, rest on 
its inherent economy which is its ability to go 
the same mileage on one half to seven tenths as 
much fuel. 

Figures were presented which indicated that 
the large price differential is still necessary in 
the encouragement of the use of the diesel be- 
cause of the exceedingly large price differential 
in diesel equipment. Differences in truck costs 
obtained from various manufacturers ranged 
from $800 to $1735. Other estimates placed 
costs of diesel equipped trucks 80 to 
cent higher than g2soline powered trucks. 

The large price differential on equipment was 


100 per 


said to be without question the controlling ele- 
ment in the extent to which diesel engines may 
be used. It limits the economic use of the diesel 
to the larger units and requires continuous use 
to affect amortization of the additional costs. 


It was pointed out that the demand for diesel 
power is exceeding the supply at present and 
that American export trade is likely to suffer un- 
less manufacturers are in a position to provide 
a competitive product in the foreign market and 
particularly in South America where there is a 
growing demand for diesel power. The large 
price differentials are expected to be reduced as 
this type of equipment is manufactured in quan- 
tities approaching that of gasoline powered 
vehicles. 

The fuel situation, to which the future of the 
automotive diesel was said to be linked, needs 
immediately a thorough examination, he said. 
Specifications should give minimum require- 
ments consistent with good operation, so as not 
to affect materially the present price structure. 
Taxes will come inevitably and _ distribution 
problems must be solved. 


Several competitive factors were mentioned 
which might encroach upon the expansion of the 
diesel engine. These include the continual im- 
provement in the gasoline engine, deveiopment 
of special devices for burning cheap heavy fuels 
in gasoline engines, availability of new fuels 
such as butane and propane for the gasoline en- 
gine, special engine design such as the Wauke- 
sha-Hesselman engine, and new systems for 
converting gasoline engines into solid-injection 
engines. 
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E. P. Lubes Must Have Chemical 


Reactivity To 


XTREME pressure lubrication is a function 
Fo: both the lubricant and the bearing metal 

with which the former is used, H. C. Mougey, 
of General Motors Research division, told the 
refining division of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute at its fifteenth annual meeting in Dallas, 
Nov. 12-15, 1934. 

If no opportunity for chemical reaction be- 
tween the lubricant and the bearing metal is 
given, he stated, we usually find the E. P. 
lubricant has little if any better lubricating 
qualities for high pressure conditions than has 
a straight mineral oil. Lead soap-mineral oil 
lubricants may produce the protective film on 
the bearing surface in time, without the addi- 
tion of the reactive sulfur, chlorine, or other 
E. P. lubricant ingredient, but it is difficult to 
get enough film on the metal to give the needed 
safety protection. This difficulty is avoided by 
the addition of a little dissolved sulfur to the 
lubricant. Sulfur combined with oil in such a 
lubricant is so tightly held in combination that 
it requires several times as much of this mate- 
rial as is the dissolved sulfur required for the 
same degree of lubrication, he has found. 

The new testing machine developed co-opera- 
tively with and by the Bureau of Standards, for 
testing E. P. lubricants, has been revised several 
times before it reached its present satisfactory 
design, and it will be in the hands of co-operat- 
ing laboratories very soon. The development of 
this machine was undertaken because of the 
wide discrepancy between results of testing oils 
on different machines. These were developed 
independently, used more or less the same prin- 
ciple but different designs, different bearing 
metals, ete. 


Since reaction between lubricant and metal 
is necessary to obtain E. P. lubrication, it fol- 
lows that if no reaction occurs the oil will not 
show E. P. properties. Some of these test ma- 
chines use plain steel as journal and bearing 
metal, others used hardened steel. Rubbing 
speeds, weights, and other variables were not 
standardized. Under these conditions, the author 
pointed out, it is to be expected that results 
would vary widely and that no two machines 
would rate the lubricants in the same order of 
merit. 


Mougey showed that the results from a testing 
machine cannot be translated directly into 
terms of operating conditions. Spiral bevel gear 
pressures may run as high as 350,000 pounds to 
400,000 pounds per square inchin service, where 
rubbing speeds are low, he said, and mineral oil 
will lubricate these gears under such conditions. 
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Give Service 


Yet when rubbing speeds are high, even with 
1000 to 2000 pounds pressure, seizure will occur 
with mineral oils. It is therefore necessary that 
both pressures and rubbing speeds be consid- 
ered in determining the relative E. P. charac- 
teristics of these lubricants. 


Three questions must be answered to predict 
the load-carrying ability of a lubricant, Mougey 
said. These questions are: Does the material con- 
tain a material capable of reacting or combining 
with the bearing metal to form an “E. P.”’ film? 
Will this film form at the pressure and speed at 
which the bearing is to be operated? Will the 
film be formed in sufficient amount under the 
operating conditions to give a film with the re- 
quisite load-carrying ability? 


c P. lubricants are excellent for “running in’”’ 
* a new bearing. However, the E. P. effect of 
the lubricant is soon lost when the lubricant fs 
removed from service and an ordinary mineral 
lubricant substituted in its place, he showed. 
Data which was presented showed that the dif- 
ferences in load-carrying ability of different 
lubricants are merely the difference in the rate 
of film formation which these lubricants show. 
On some machines straight lead-soap lubricants 
show strong E. P. properties, while on other ma- 
chines lead soaps show no better properties than 
straight mineral oils. This is because the lead 
soaps form a film so slowly under the conditions 
in some machines that conditions reach the 
point of seizure before a protective film can 
form. 


Where E. P. lubricants are required, there is 
no choice as to whether or not they shall be 
used, the author emphasized. Even where they 
are not entirely essential their use may be de- 
sirable for the greater factor of safety, and their 
use may depend on the relative weight of their. 
advantages and disadvantages, he said. The 
main disadvantages are greater cost, possible 
abrasion or corrosion from certain types, and 
possible thickening or oxidation of the lubri- 
cant. 


Free sulfur induces corrosion in the presence 
of water, but lead soaps inhibit this corrosive 
action. Probably the greatest potential danger, 
in Mougey’s opinion, is the thickening of the 
oil, especially in heavy duty trucks and cars. 
The solution of this is to change the design so 
such oxidizing temperatures are not experienced. 
He also believes it is time for the entire oil in- 
dustry to be interested in, and undertake seri- 
ous production of serviceable E. P. lubricants. 
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A TUBE AND ALL-METAL 





VALVE STEM 


Fewer parts—and the strength and 
rigidity of unit construction— 
have marked a steady progress 
toward sturdier, speedier, safer au- 
tomobiles. The stamped or i 
welded steel-spoke wheel ; 


the tire casing with cords, rubber 
O 


—are examples. NOW COMES THE 
2 


and steel-cable beads 


cured into a single unit 


INNER TUBE AND RIGID, pA 
FULL-LENGTH ALL-METAL_—— 
VALVE STEM BUILT AS ONE. 


With the co-operation of the tire industry, the 
All-metal 


Valve Stem is a development by the pioneer and 


new DusuitirE Rubber-covered-base 
world’s largest manufacturer of tire valves, parts 
and accessories — Schrader. 

It has been accepted that to fully withstand the 
stresses to which a tire valve is subjected under 
modern conditions. it must. first of all, be Rici 


. and only METAL can assure this important 


Unit construction of metal stem and rubber base 


‘*Ezemount’’ 







sepergrs 





40) 


Schrader 


1 Permanently air-tight 
at base. 


2 Ruggedness resists se- 
vere weather conditions 
and chafing and strain at 
rim. 


3 Threaded stem permits 
use or elimination of the 
usual hexagon nut, bridge 
washer and rim nut. 


4 Permits the use of at- 
tractive dust cap; or that 
modern, convenient in- 
flating cap — Schrader 
“Dublchek.” 

5 Has full pull-back fea- 
ture—readily pulls out of 
rim (if rim nut is omit- 
ted) in event of a “flat.” 


SUL 


The new Schrader 


DUBLTITE 


Rubber-covered-base Metal Tire Valve 
ELEVEN OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


11 Uses standard valve core 
and protects it thoroughly. 


6 Fits any rim-hole with- 
out rim modification; 
previous fittings and at- 
tachments can be used. 


7 Rigid threaded stem 
simplifies tire mounting 
and inflating. 


8 Rigidity of stem allows 
ready application of ex- 
tensions when necessary. 
9 Versatile —a few sizes 
replace entire line of pas- 
senger-car and_ truck 
straight and convertible 
valves. 

10 Beautiful in appear- 
ance with the new Schra- 
der chromium-plated 
“Ezemount” cap. 






























slide-on) cap fits with or without ferrule. 


requisite to the degree necessary for the valve’s 
utmost efficiency and durability. The Dubltite 
fulfills these requirements completely. 

Dubltite retains all the strength of the Schrader 
all-metal stem by means of which, during more 
than forty years, millions of motorists have 
traveled billions of miles in comfort and safety. 
To this is added the very ultimate in positive air- 
sealed-base construction—plus qualities for 
convenience and appearance unequaled in any 
other tire-valve type or design. 

Look for DuBLTITE valves on your new tubes. 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y ; Toronto. 


Canada. Makers of pneumatic valves since 1844. 


Schrader 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“Be sure it’s a Schrader — Look for the name” 
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Jobber Bids for Tourist Business 


With Period Type of Station 


GLASGOW, Montana 
ONSTRUCTION work on 
C the world’s largest earthen 
dam, across the Missouri 
river near Glasgow, Mont., 
started in October, 1933. To 
most persons the $60,000,000 
project signified power produc- 
tion, irrigation, and flood con- 
trol, but to an oil jobber serving 
the territory the dam meant an 
enlarged market for gasoline 
and oil from engineers, con- 
struction crews, and visitors. 


To obtain this anticipated 
business the jobber, R. J. 
Coughlin, head of the Westland 
Oil Co., built a new service sta- 
tion at Glasgow primarily for 
the increased tourist traffic. In 
keeping with the temper of the 
community and to link the sta- 
tion with the dam the station 
building is a reproduction of 
old Fort Peck, after which the 
dam has been named. 

In the next five years the num- 
ber of tourists visiting the dam 
to watch construction work is 
expected to more than justify 
the expenditure for the station. 
Old Fort Peck was an Indian 
trading post and agency about 
65 years ago. The firm of Dur- 
fee and Peck had steamboats to 
carry supplies and goods up the 
river for soldiers and Indians, 
and valuable federal contracts 
for trading with the Indians. 


The fort, never a military 
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The Fort Peck service 
station of the Westland 
Oil Co. in Glasgow, 
Mont., designed to at- 
tract tourists visiting 
nearby world’s largest 
earthen dam 


By E. L. Barringer, N. P. N. Staff Writer 


post, was a stockade of logs, 
with cabins for the 15 or 20 men 
who worked there, the black- 
smith shop, and the trading post, 
built on a narrow stretch of 
land along the river in front of 
a high bluff. Trading with the 
white buffalo hunters, number- 
ing over 1000 at one time, and 
with the Indians was carried on 
until 1871. The fort then was 
an Indian agency from 1878 to 
1879, until the agency was re- 
moved to Poplar river. 

The early history of this ter- 
ritory, and the relation of the 
first white men with the Indians 
centers on old Fort Peck, com- 
pletely wiped out today except 
for bones and blankets coming 
to light as the river washes awav 
the old burial ground back of 
the fort site. 

The Fort Peck dam project, 
and also the new Westland serv- 
ice station, had its beginning in 
1927 with the first survey work. 
Nothing was announced public- 
ly until October, 1932. <A year 
later definite news was received 
that a dam would be built and 
that $15,500,000 had been ap- 
propriated. Several days later 
a $9,500,000 appropriation was 
made for a diversion tunnel, and 


nine days later work was started 
to clear the site. 

Another appropriation of $35,- 
000,000 was made this year, 
bringing total funds to $60,000,- 
000. The project is expected to 
be completed in five years. 

The dam will be half a mile 
thick at the base, with sides 
gradually sloping towards the 
top, which will be 100 feet thick. 
About 80,000,000 cubie yards of 
earth will be required for the 
fill. Besides the dam there will 
be about 10,000 feet of dike in 
the uplands above the main sec- 
tion. 

When completed the dam will 
create an inland lake larger 
than any of the Great Lakes. 
The inundated area will extend 
about 180 miles up the Missouri 


river valley, covering 202,000 
acres. The shore line around 


the lake will be 1500 miles. 

A model city has been built 
near the dam site to house the 
engineers and construction 
crews with their families, ex- 
pected to number about 6000 
persons. The site is connected 
to the main line railroad with 
a spur track, and to Glasgow, 
the nearest large city, by a 17 
mile oiled highway. Service 
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stations will be erected in the 
model city to handle local oil 
and gasoline sales. 

Glasgow as the largest city in 
northeastern Montana will be 
the headquarters for tourists. 
it is on U. S. 2, the northern 
transcontinental highway, and 
the route to Glacier National 
Park. 

The Westland Oil Co., with 
headquarters in Minot, N. D., is 
one of the pioneer marketers in 
Glasgow, having entered the 
market here in 1923. The com- 
pany’s main service station is 
near the business district, on 
the main four-lane highway 
leading to the Fort Peck dam. 
When construction work started 
on the dam activities centered 
in Glasgow, pending construc- 
tion of the model city at the 
site. Business at the company’s 
main station, with five gasoline’ 
pumps, increased beyond Ca- 
pacity, so another outlet with 
two pumps was built right across 


‘Old Shell Stills 


The Ohio Valley Refining Co., 
St. Marys, W. Va., uses three 
discarded batch stills as storage 
tanks for gasoline and kerosine. 

These shells adapt them- 
selves excellently to bulk stor- 
age use. They are equipped 
with flame arresters and are 
surrounded by a 38-inch layer of 
insulation. Loading of trucks. 
from two sides of the station is 
provided. On one side loading 


is through a 3-inch pipe, on the 
other 
pipe. 


side through a 2-inch 
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the highway. Mr. Coughlin 
delved into history to study con- 
struction details of the old fort 
so his new station building 
would be similar in design. 


The station was built with two 
sections, one resembling the 
fort’s blockhouse, the other the 
stockade. The blockhouse part 
serves as the station office. In 
front is a pump island, with two 
modern recording pumps, each 
with an accessory display cab- 
inet. A third pump is at the 
side and rear. The stockade 
portion of the building adjoins 
the blockhouse, and has a two- 
bay service department with 
lifts. 


The second story of the block- 
house portion is the living quar- 
ters for the station manager. 
There is no apparent way to 
reach the second floor that cus- 
tomers can see. Access to the 
second floor is by a stairs on the 
far side of the one-stop service 
department, then on the walk 


Store Gasoline 


To each loading pipe a lever 
valve is connected. To the 
lever is attached a weight and 
a string, which is tied to the 
side of the frame structure. In 
case a fire starts when loading 
is going on, the flame will burn 
the string and release the 
weight, which in turn closes the 
loading pipe valve. Thus the 
gasoline supply from the stor- 
age tanks will be automatically 
shut off, preventing spread of 
the fire. The shells each have 
a capacity of 450 barrels. 


across the roof of the service 
department. 


Exterior of the building is 
half logs. Interior walls are 
finished with wall board. Pio- 
neer construction details have 
been carried out even to pegs in 
the walls for holding the lan- 
terns, metal hardware on the 
doors, small panes in the win- 
dows, a lookout on top of the 
blockhouse, and the port holes 
in the towers of the stockade. 


Tax Reduction Campaign 


Opened In Northwest 


YANKTON, S. Dak.—A gaso- 
line tax reduction program ask- 
ing a 2-cent tax has been 
launched in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska by the House of 
Gurney, Inc., distributors of 
WNAX petroleum products and 
owners and operators of broad- 
casting station WNAX. A de- 
mand is being made for the re- 
duction of gasoline tax to road 
needs which is said to be two 
cents per gallon. 


The idea is centered around 
the radio station from which D. 
B. Gurney, president of the com- 
pany, broadcasts talks on vari- 
ous subjects of interest in the 
Northwest during which con- 
siderable time is devoted to the 
tax reduction campaign. Three 
gasoline programs during the 
day give time to the campaign. 

People are urged to drop into 
the WNAX service stations to 
endorse petition blanks and to 
put tax reduction stickers on 
their cars. A quarter million 
stickers have been printed and 
this number will have to be dou- 
bled, it is said. The stickers are 
about four inches square and 
bear the statement, ‘‘We are 
with WNAF Fair Price Stations. 
Reduce the Gas Tax to 2 cents 
per gal.’”’ 

A reduction of the gasoline 
tax to 2 cents in these five states 
would mean a saving to the 
users of gasoline of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 a year. 

A present estimate of from 
125,000 to 150,000 signatures 
has been made for the petition. 
At the close of the campaign it 
is planned to distribute the peti- 
tion blanks to members of the 
legislature to be used in prepar- 
ing and supporting a tax reduc- 
tion bill in the next session. 
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Why a Center Differential 


is Necessary in a 
Four-Wheel Drive Truck 


The necessity of a center differential in a four- 
wheel-drive truck can be easily demonstrated. 
Run the truck in a semicircle with the differen- 
tial locked (this eliminates differential action) 
and then jack up one of the wheels. The strains 
that are built up because of the unequal dis- 
tance traveled by the front and rear axles 
will cause the wheel to kick back as much as 
eight inches. When the truck is driven in a circle 
with free differential action between the axles, 
the wheels may be jacked up and no strain 
on the driving mechanism will be shown. 


The power in the FWD is controlled. No slippage of 
the wheels when turning corners. No strain on the 
mechanism. The FWD center differential, through 





X-RAY VIEW OF FIVE-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
SHOWING CENTER DIFFERENTIAL 
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which the power is fed from the transmission to 
both axles, does away with the wear and strain 
which would otherwise take place. A center differ- 
ential in a four-wheel-drive truck is just as neces- 
sary and operates on the same principle as the 
differential in the rear axle of your pleasure car. 
When the condition of the road is so unusual that 
one of the axles loses traction, it is only neces- 
sary to flip a lever, which is operated from the 
driver’s seat, to give positive drive to both axles. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY, Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


FWD Six Wheeler [(] Use of Extreme Pressure Lubricants 
Size and Weight Restrictions of Every State in U. S. 
Report by Purdue University Regarding Efficiency Test 
Reasons for the Legal Recognition of the Six Wheel Truck. 


Title 
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Complete Automatic Heating Service 
Key To Jobber’s Success 


In Marketing Oil Burners 


A jobber in a town of 15,000 last year entered 
the fuel oil business. Instead of merely selling 
fuel oil alone the company also began selling 
burners, offering customers “‘complete automatic 
heating service.” The accompanying article tells 
how the complete heating service enabled this 
company to rapidly establish its fuel oil department, 
sell 250,000 gallons the first year and to plan on 
sales this year at double that amount. 


IOWA CITY, IA. 
HE marketing of fuel oil and oil burners by 
T= oil company is a natural combination. 
The oil company marketing fuel oil and 
oil burners meets its greatest competition on 
burner sales from other oil companies also han- 
dling burners and fuel. 

This is the opinion of the three Kelly broth- 
ers, operating the Kelly Bros. Oil Co. here. 

When the company expanded its business 
from petroleum products and accessory mer- 
chandise it did not go into fuel oils alone. In- 
stead, it began marketing automatic heating. 
Prospective customers were offered a complete 
service—the burner, installation, service, and 
fuel, all from the same source. 

One of the company’s principal sales points 
is that since a complete automatic heating serv- 
ice is under consideration the company is not 
interested only in the profit from the sale of a 
burner. The prospective customer is told frank- 
ly that the company obviously wants to make a 
profit on the burner, but the total consideration 
is much broader since the company not only 
sells the burner but sells also service and fuel 
oils. The company’s profit is to come from a 
series of sales of complete automatic heating 
in years to come, not in one single transaction. 

It is pointed out to the customer that he is 
interested only in having the heating plant con- 
tinuously in operation to warm his home or 
building, and that the oil company, having sold 
the burner and the service, cannot pass any trou- 
ble which may develop on to any other agency. 
It has to get on the job and correct the trouble 
without offering any alibis. 

Another sales point is that automatic heating 
depends more on service and fuel than on the 
burner. The company tells its customers that 
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By E. L. Barringer 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


40 per cent of efficiency on automatic heating 
is in the burner, 60 per cent in the service. 


While the company has been active in mar- 
keting oil burners it has been developing the 
service features to complete the automatic heat- 
ing service department. Installations are made 
by burner engineers, 250-gallon storage tanks 
are placed in the basement, the delivery truck 
is equipped with a meter and power pump, and 
a frequent analysis is made of the fuel oil sold. 

The company favors installation of the 250- 
gallon storage tank. Although there has been 
a difference of opinion on the size of home stor- 
age tanks the company believes the smaller tank 
has its advantages. They are: 


First, since the truck driver is the company’s 
contact man on service the indoor tank permits 
inspection at every delivery. The driver’s first 
duty is to enter the customer’s basement, start 
the burner and inspect the tank, to make sure 
the unit is operating satisfactorily before start- 
ing to dump oil. 


Second, with the tank indoors any leak may 
be detected quickly. 


Third, when the tank needs cleaning the work 
is done easier with an indoor tank, by remoy- 
ing a plug at the bottom and flushing. 


OURTH, the smaller size tank stops ‘“‘shop- 

ping”’ for a low price. Customers cannot pool 
their purchase, and ask an oil company for the 
price of a tank car of oil delivered direct to the 
home storage tanks. 

Installations of burners during the company’s 
first season in business were made by the com- 
pany or by an engineer from the burner manu- 
facturer. The make of burner sold the first 
season, and being sold now, is manufactured in 
a nearby city, and factory service can be ob- 
tained quickly. Installations in the future, 
however, will be handled by a burner engineer 
who is being added to the company’s staff. 


The company’s fuel oil delivery truck is 
equipped with a meter and a power take-off. The 
meter is mounted on the right hand side of the 
truck tank, and the meter reading is taken in 
making deliveries. Many persons may have the 
impression that Iowa is flat, but the state has 
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WILL HE STOP? 


& N EXT TO GAS AND OIL, flat tires take motorists into service stations more than any other 
service or commodity. So... where would you stop... at the station where you were 
acquainted, where the attendants had fixed “flats” for you or to some strange station? 


It is a definitely proven fact that good stations with proper tire repair service get more gas and oil 
volume than stations not rendering tire repair service. 


YOU CAN GAIN NEW CUSTOMERS WITH 


Tire repairing with Bowes “Seal-Fast’’ 
Equipment is easy, profitable, and 
requires very small investment. Our 
training plan for your attendants solves 
what is ordinarily the most difficult 
problem. 


Your customers know Bowes “Seal-Fast’’ 
nationally advertised, nationally known 
tire repair materials. Our advertising 
directs the motorist to stations displaying 
the Bowes “Seal-Fast’”’ sign .. . “where 
they will get guaranteed tire repairs”. 





TIRE REPAIR EQUIPMENT 


e |= most compact and most com- 

plete tire repair equipment on the 
market. Work bench carrying all equip- 
ment occupies space of only 18 x 26 
inches and carries everything needed to 
quickly and effectively repair tubes and 


casings. Big profits from small space 
with Bowes “Seal-Fast” Tire Repair 
Equipment ... and new gas and oil 
customers because of this added service. 
No obligation if you write for special 
representative to call. 





OWES "SEALFAST” CORPORATION--INDIANAPOLIS 
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View of the meter installation on the fuel oil truck of the Kelly Bros. Oil Co. The truck is trimmed in blue and white 


many hills, and some of them in Iowa City are 
rather steep. With a power take-off the company 
has obtained the business of several home own- 
ers, who have houses perched on a terrace as 
the truck can pump fuel oil to the fill pipe and 
bucketing is eliminated. 


WO grades of fuel oil, Nos. 1 and 38, are 

handled. Recycled. gas oil is purchased and, in 
addition to the analysis made at the refinery, the 
company has its own tests made by an engineer 
at the University of Iowa, in Iowa City. For all 
practical purposes the company considers the 
refiner’s test sufficient, but to prevent any pos- 
sible criticism, in case the quality of the fuel 
should be questioned, the company has a further 
certificate of quality from an authority known 
to the customer. 


Although this is only the company’s second 
season in the complete automatic heating field 
it points with pride to a sizeable volume of busi- 
ness. Last winter, the first Season in fuel oils, 
the company sold 250,000 gallons of oil. Sales 
the coming winter are estimated at 500,000 gal- 
lons, and of this amount 125,000 gallons will 
come from burner sales made during the past 
summer. 





e For Cash e 


That the oil jobber has the ‘“‘cream of the 
heating business’’ is the opinion of the Kel- 
ly Bros. Oil Co., Iowa City, Ia. This spring 
the company ended its first season selling 
burners and fuel oils. When the books were 
closed on fuel oil there were no accounts re- 
ceivable—all accounts have been paid in 
full. 

During the past summer the company 
queried the local credit bureau on the rating 
of 201 burner prospects. The report—197 
were listed as ‘‘paying bills promptly.”’ 





eS ALLURE 
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100 Octane Fuel Now Made 


On Commercial Scale 


HE perfection of a process to manufacture 

iso-octane on a commercial scale has been an- 
nounced by Frank A. Howard, president of 
Standard Oil Development Co. Essentially, it 
consists in the isolation of a considerable quan- 
tity of iso-butylene through cracking and distil- 
lation, formation of octane by chemical process 
and production of iso-octane by high pressure 
hydrogenation. The general availability of this 
product will open up new possibilities in the ac- 
celeration, speed and power of automobiles 
hitherto untouched by even the highest compres- 
sion engines, it is said. The new fuel is to be 
used mainly for compounding in aviation fuel 
which has been made with a commercial limit of 
85 to 90 octane number. The airplane manu- 
facturer has been crowding this limit so closely 
that the air pilot as a matter of course has to 
expect performance that is always close to the 
ragged edge of detonation or knocking when 
the throttle is wide open. A 100 octane num- 
ber fuel is said to result with the mixture of 50- 
50 proportions of iso-octane and ordinary avia- 
tion gasoline when the usual quantity of tetra- 
ethyl lead is added. 

For the past six years iso-octane, with an ar- 
bitrary of 100, has been the theoretical goal to- 
ward which oil refiners reached in developing 
anti-knock gasoline. The present average knock 
rating of 70 in ordinary gasoline has made pos- 
sible an increase of 50 per cent in power and 
speed of automobiles. 





Tax Collections Hit Peak 


LONGVIEW, Tex., Oct. 20.—Motor fuel tax 
collections in the East Texas area reached a new 
high record for August, the latest month or 
which figures are available. Tax was paid on 
11,041,218 gallons of gasoline, representing an 
increase of 1,097,242 gallons over July, and 1,- 
998,352 gallons over August, 1933. 
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Refinery -- Tank Wagon Markets 























Refined Oil Prices Continue Upward Trend 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 12 
25-CENT cut in the price of 
Pennsylvania crude, steady to 
higher tank car prices, and 

resumption of the major company buy- 
ing program were events which 
marked oil markets the week ended 
Nov. 10. Jobber buying definitely 
shifted from tank cars to tank wag- 
ons as retail wars continued and gas- 
oline tank car prices advanced. 


The leading purchasers of Penn- 
sylvania crude announced a reduction 
of 25 cents a barrel effective Nov. 6. 
Prices of finished products in that 
field had long since discounted the cut, 
it was said. 

Mid-Continent and Chicago tank car 
markets continued their climb toward 
higher levels, due more to anticipated 
stabilization than to increased demand. 
Movement from the Mid-Continent 


was light throughout the week. The 
narrow differential tank car 
and retail gasoline prices was causing 
many jobbers to buy in tank wagon 
lots rather than in tank car lots. 


between 


Low octane gasoline reached 4 cents 
at Chicago and was fairly steady at 
that price. There, too, jobbers found 
it more advantageous to buy in tank 
wagon lots. 


Resumption of buying by the pool 
on Nov. 9 came too late in the week 
to have much direct effect no any of 
the markets, The greatest need for 
support apparently was in East Texas 
where the intrastate tank truck mar- 
ket was demoralized by distress offer- 
ings. Prices at Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
other Texas cities badly de- 
pressed. 


were 


The New Jersey price war continued 
due to lack of agreement on differ 


entials between branded and unbrand- 
ed gasoline. The New York Standard 
advanced prices in its territory to nor- 
mal early in the week but the advance 
failed to hold in several key cities. 
Atlantic Refining Co. returned western 


Pennsylvania retail prices nearer to 
normal on Nov. 10. Retail prices 
throughout Ohio were increased 0.5 


cent at the same time. 


Kerosine showed a stronger trend 
in the Mid-Continent and increased 


activity in this oil was noted at Chi- 
cago. Pennsylvania 
fair demand. 
Pennsylvania bright stocks and cyl 
inder stocks were offered 0.5 cent 
lower. Demand was slow and few 
sales were reported. Lubricating oils 
were unchanged in other refinery mar- 
kets. 
Wax 
markets. 


kerosine was in 


was steady to higher in all 





Chicago Market Buyers Turn To Tank Wagons 


Staff Special 

CHICAGO, Nov. 10 

MARKED swing to tank wagon 

buying by jobbers who normally 

purchase in the tank car market 

was a feature of the Chicago market 

the past week. The absence of sales 

pressure from refiners, however, kept 

the market on an even keel throughout 
the week. 

On Noy. 6, the first time since the 
middle of this year, prices for low octane 
gasoline reached 4 cents. Although 
prices were firmly entrenched at this 
figure due to lack of offerings, it was 
generally conceded that the market had 
reached its saturation point with retail 
prices at the current low levels. 

Another closely watched feature was 
the operation of the major company buy- 
ing program. Although no direct effect 
apparently has been reflected in the 
Chicago market, this program has cre- 
ated the impression that stocks will be 
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closely balanced for some time, and 
there seems to be little chance for much 
of a downward turn during the current 
month. 
Occasional 


offerings of in-transit or 





Summary of Group 3 Quotations for 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


In Effect November 12, 1934 


62 Octane 63-70 70 Octane 
and Octane and 
Below No. Above 
Okla. 4.125-4.25 $.75-5.00 
Kans. $.25-4.50 5.25-5.50 
N. Tex 
W. Tex 4.125-4.25 4.75-5.00 
*E. Tex. 4.125-4.25 4.625-4.875 
La.-Ark. 4.125-4.25 4.75-5.00 
Prices are those quoted on the basis 
of f.o.b. Group 3 by refiners in the dis- 


tricts designated. 


*From legally produced crude. 





distress gasoline at shaded prices were 
marring an otherwise tight market, but 
from all appearances these were dis- 
posed of orderly, and created no lasting 
effect on the market. 

Gasoline falling in the octane range of 
the middle bracket also was in excellent 
position, and a general minimum of 
1.625 cents was adhered to by virtually 
all sellers. 

Fractional advances in kerosine were 
recorded. However, the better price 
structure was due more to the lack of 
offerings than call for this commodity 
The 41-43 w.w. grade was priced gen- 
erally at 3.25 cents on Nov. 6 and con- 
tinued at this minimum the balance of 
the week. 

Heating oils were one of the brightest 
spots in the list. The continued absence 
of offerings from East Texas was re- 
flected in higher prices for these oils by 
Chicago sellers. Previous to the bottling 
up of East Texas by the Federal Tender 
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Board, East Texas distillate experienced 
an active call from Chicago re-sellers, 
and as shipments from that district vir- 
tually have stopped, Chicago sellers 
turned to other fields for their supply, 
only to meet advancing prices. 
Demand for heating oils the forepart 
of the week was reported slow in most 
quarters. Later in the week, due pri- 
marily to the continued lack of offer- 


ings combined with a slight cold snap 
in some sections of the territory, these 
commodities turned active. Prices for 
No. 1 prime white oil in some quarters 
were on a parity with kerosine. 

Movement of heavy oils by Chicago 
sellers was confined solely to material 
from local refiners. Re-sellers reported 
a pronounced scarcity of certain grades 
of heavier fuels in the southwest. 








Mid-Continent Refinery Markets 








Upward Price Trend Continues Unabated 


Staff Special 
TULSA, Nov. 10 


ID-CONTINENT gasoline prices 
continued their climb toward 
higher levels the week ended 


ed stabilization rather than from _ in- 
creased demand. 

Gasoline movement from the Mid- 
Continent was unusually light during 


most of the week. This especially was 


for the slump in buying activity. With 
tank car prices for third-grade gasoline 
at 4 to 4.125 cents and retail prices at 
present depressed levels, there was no 
incentive to buy gasoline in tank ca) 
lots. Jobbers, when they found it neces 
sary to buy, were purchasing in tank 
wagon lots from large suppliers. 

Gasoline prices despite this lack ot 
jobber support made substantial gains 
during the week. Several factors, how- 
ever, developed late in the week that 
supported the earlier advance. 

Nov. 9, buying pool operations in East 
Texas were resumed with the allocating 
of approximately 1500 tank cars 0! 
gasoline to refiners for shipment up tc 
the middle of November. This came tox 
late in the week to ascertain just what 
effect it would have on other Mid-Con- 
tinent markets. 

The greatest need for the Program 
Committee’s support, many thought, was 
in the tank truck market in East Texas 
It was this market that was expected to 
benefit most from buying operations 
For the past week or so, “dock,” or tank 
truck, gasoline prices for shipment with 
in Texas have been demoralized by dis 

















Nov. 10. Advances were less spectacu- true of shipments to jobbers on an open- tress offerings. This condition has been 
lar than those last week, but neverthe- market basis. The narrowing differen- reflected in retail markets in Ft. Worth m 
less fairly consistent. Price increases tial between tank car and retail gasoline Dallas, Waco and Houston. Purchase ot th 
were more directly attributed to expect- prices was blamed, by most of the trade, distress gasoline for intrastate ship- in 
re 
Ri 
Chicago Tank Car Market fo 
pa 
Following prices are in cents per gallon, except fuel ments may originate in other refining districts, such as ac 
eil in barrels, in tank car lots, representing majority North, West and East Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, sti 
of sales of products made from legally produced crude Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc. Prices do not include lih 
to jobbers on Group 3 freight basis, although ship- state or federal taxes levied on some products. Te 
Prices Prices Prices ste 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Be 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, by octane numbers: 
I i cnenwntddekarediekunednionives 4.00 — 4.25 3.75 — 4.00 3.00 - 3.25 = 
DEERE as Mid Sans ee ERSESSREEO OHA 4.625— 4.875 4.50 -— 4.875 3.875-— 4.25 
TR RRUMEOOUE SG iisrdeceacesaa<wsieatewasiow aisramicm,  § —« "“ageaptegeeeteerc Pees ati 
a re i I i kik ao ciceec ec eeiuseccaw ede. 4.00 — 4.25 3.75 — 4.00 3.00 - 3.25 up 
GA-66, 375 exp. gasoline. ........scccccsccccccsees 4.375— 4.50 4.25 — 4.375 3.75 — 4.125 th: 
GB-70, S5O-SEO O.. GRSOUNE..... occ svcccvsccccces 4.625- 4.75 4.50 — 4.7 4.00 — 4.25 ha: 
41-43 water white kerosine..............0cceeeees 3225 — 3.375 3. 125—°3..25 3.00 — 3.125 ti | 
42-44 water white kerosine..............0eeeeeeee 3.375- 3.50 3.25 — 3.375 3.125- 3.25 - 
col 
. . the 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 
Fuel and Gas Oils: Domestic Industrial Domestic Industrial we 
OPE ee ee ee er rere as Ie ae VO 2 rer eneae S0O= Stiles 3 - Hawa 1.2 
OW i i0 oe iees asa 0 eed se¥ bad Sas eR saRete BO = SS xacdtbcisils DSTI S508 hckewawiccce’s all; 
RIK «nia tcnindinnsosaecnse oes vind.amsisaawas jee hs || ee CASH SOO.) a dena aes cen 
PE TSO ods ona ao wos dn Seeanesiasion seat edeaes 2BT5—= ase” einai Pre fae! re Te) 
BRS hL Wasdale scku sks akanowndsés Otaesoeiaenea DSI,  _ bidedrncenS austen DOGS 27D cee n ts : 
ess dw nna esethlenbwienwadneaenews $0.875-$0.925 $0.85 -$0.90  $0.875-$0.925 $0.85 —$0.90 dle 
CEE eikiickctinKiinenicthiensseiadeks,  setumemenen bi ee 1.75 — 2.00 tan 
MOOR. <40dswdbsee ooneste ned eiadaadarsameetins $0. 625-$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 $0. 625-$0. 65 $0.60 -—$0.65 rep 
OE bcin cc cee dencnewmds sda oie HOGER.  Resalbeeeees BO 550° =S05 25: knees $0.50 -$0.525 nor 
fro) 
A 
Naphtha and Solvent Basi 
fo 
(Prices are in cents per gallon, in tank car lots, as quoted by Chicago sellers f.o.b. Group 3 Basis) weed 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 oa 
UR TRING ig. 0 5 seven 0000 d bcd weneineeeuee 6.375 6.375 6.375 a 
Ee CL ok chvdeescnccencsaNeededes 6.875 6.875 6.875 
Ri cite tedienddesebeeseeeeWedoss 6.875 6.875 6.875 as 
ie iciennrnoknkbaredianteaees 5.875 5.875 5.875 line 
MDOT SND ONNE Ss ois u'a.d 0400 main Gee sanawresisineisieian 6.875 6.875 6.875 ral 
REE CES ci vndevensedanexinstanarenewnse 7.875 7.875 7.875 tibl 
Side 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market 


Charted Course of Prices of Crude and Principal Refined Products, Week by Week 
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*Changed to 63-70 Octane Number Aug. 6, 1934 


ment by the pool was expected to clear 
the retail as well as the “dock” markets 
immediately. 

Decision of Judge Hurst to stay the 
recent decision compelling the Texas 
Railroad Commission to issue tenders 
for “hot” oil, on which fines had been 
paid, was considered constructive. If 
action is taken to make permanent this 
stay of decision, there was little like- 
lihood of this oil demoralizing either 
Texas or northern markets. Before the 
stay was granted, refiners could pay a 
negligible fine on “hot” oil and force the 
commission to furnish tenders for its 
movement. 

Constitutionality of Ickes’ order cre- 
ating the Federal Tender Board comes 
up for hearing Nov. 17. Opinion was 
that even though an adverse opinion was 
handed down against the board’s activi- 
ties, control of East Texas “hot” oil 
could be continued under Section 9-C of 
the NIRA. 

Advances for low-octane U. S. Motor 
were made in amounts ranging up to 
1.25 cents in the Mid-Continent. Gener- 
ally, the advances were from 0.25 to 0.5- 
cent. Low-octane gasoline in North 
Texas was advanced 1.25 cents the mid- 
dle of the week. This price was for 
tank car shipments within Texas. A 
representative amount of shipments for 
northern movement could not be checked 
from that district. 

Advances in prices for high-octane 
gasoline were small compared with those 
for the low-octane material. Supplies 
were scarce, although little indication 
of this condition was reflected in prices. 

Increased activity on the part of north- 
ern jobbers and local refiners has been 
a steadying factor in the natural gaso- 
line markets. Jobber inquiry for natu- 
ral for blending has picked up percep- 
tibly. Shipments have increased con- 
Siderably, although jobbers still were 
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trying to obtain supplies at sacrifice 
prices. Eleven and 12-pound stabilized 
natural, suitable for use as a motor 
fuel in the north, was available at 4.25 
to 4.5 cents. The 18-pound natural, suit- 
able for blending, was selling at 3.5 to 
3.75 cents. Increase in movement north 
of Grade 26-70 has created a market for 
natural originating in the Texas Pan- 
handle. This material has been some- 
what of a disturbing factor on the mar- 
ket, but the threat has been minimized 
by increased movement. Grade 26-70 
was reported in better shape, both in 
Oklahoma and Texas, and some predic- 
tions of higher prices were made. A 
slump in natural production in East 
Texas was reported as result of the gov- 
ernment’s activities in curtailing “hot” 
oil. 

An inquiry in the Mid-Continent for 18- 
pound natural from an east coast refiner 
indicated Appalachian and Kentucky 
natural was fairly well held. 

Kerosine prices also showed advanc- 
ing tendencies during the week, al- 
though movement was reported light 
from most areas. 

Demand for heating oil was not up to 
par, but prices remained steady as ma- 
terial continued difficult to obtain. Re- 





ports from East Texas, however, 
cated that several refiners there 
considerable distillate on hand, 
could be shipped outside of Texas. 

Little change was noted in Mid-Conti- 
nent lubricating oils. 
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Wax Markets 





Scale on Upward Trend 


NEW YORK, Nov. 10.— Little 
change occurred in the wax markets 
at New York during the week ended 
Nov. 10. Prices were somewhat stif- 
fer at New Orleans, however, despite 
the trading lull which prevailed gen- 
erally. Scale waxes were closely held. 
Only in a few instances were there 
offerings below 3.25 cents for 124-126 
A.m.p. wax. Some _ suppliers were 
holding for 3.375 and 3.5 cents, 

Buyers were exerting pressure on 
the prices for fully refined waxes, ac- 
cording to some reports. Demand for 
these grades has slowed up but prices 
were fairly steady. 











Prices A Year Ago 
November 13, 1933 


Oklahoma Penna. 

U. S. Motor (60-64 Octane in Okla., Min. 60 
Cee Tie RD = sicccsacinssstscisstarrcicincnsccctscescrsions 5.00-5.25¢ 6.625-6.75c 
trade 26-70 Natural Gasoline ..........ccccccccccccccesees RS” ene tes escrer 
Kerosine (Okla. 41-43; Pa. 47 W.W.)  .....cccccssees 3.25-3.50¢ 5.25-5.375¢ 
Fuel Oil (Okla. 24-26; Pa. 36-40)  ......cccccccccsss.. $0.65-$0.675 4.125-4.25¢ 
Crm CGA SOBA S)  scsicscccsiscitisstccindicsieccsarsnnes a $0.98 $2.37 
Chicago tank wagon (including 3c state, 1.5c federal tax) ................ 17.8¢ 

















Eastern Domestic Markets 








Prices Hold As Western Market Looks Up 


Staff Special 

NEW YORK, Nov. 10 

AILURE of the stabilization groups, 
which continued conferences in New 
York during the week ended Noy 10, 

to agree on dealers margins, differen- 
tials between branded and unbranded 
gasoline, and other trade practices, left 
markets in about the 
week ago. Tank car 


eastern gasoline 


same shape as a 


prices were unchanged largely due to 
the strengthening of domestic cargo 


prices as a result of the resumption of 
the buying program in East Texas. Kero- 
sine and heating oils turned unsettled 
despite increasing demand. 

The New Jersey price war continued 
due to the lack of agreement on dif- 
ferentials between branded and _= un- 
branded gasoline at the service stations. 
Independents and some major marketers 
were adamant in their hold out for a 
differential of 1.5 cents under the serv- 
ice station market for branded gasoline. 
Other marketers were equally persistent 
in their views that a 0.5-cent differential 
was in order. 

The New York Standard on Nov. 6 ad- 
vanced to normal (6 cents above tank car 
delivered) all gasoline prices below nor- 
mal throughout its territory. Failure of 
several independent marketers and one 


major to go along with this advance 
brought service station prices down 
again on Nov. & at Buffalo, Rochester, 


Utica and Danbury, Conn. In some in- 
stances the reductions were 5 cents per 
gallon. 

Atlantic Refining Co. restored western 
Pennsylvania to a 12-cent service station 
The advance amounted 
some points, including 


basis on Nov. 10. 
to 1.5 cents at 
Pittsburgh, which had been disturbed by 
price wars for several weeks. 

Tank car markets were steady at 5 to 
5.5 cents in the key districts despite the 


disturbances in the retail markets. Job- 
ber demand was slow. In fact it con- 
sisted only of shipments into areas 


where prices were normal. Jobbers in 
areas where service station prices were 
particularly low were buying in the tank 
wagon markets from distributors of 
branded gasoline. 

Steadiness in the tank car 
reflected the steadiness in the 
markets at the Gulf. The lowest price for 
a cargo lot of 65 octane gasoline report- 


markets 


cargo 


ed in recent weeks was 4.75 cents. 

An additional factor of steadiness was 
noted in the tanker market. In the 
past few days rates for clean 
moving between Gulf and North-of-Hat- 
teras ports increased from 17 cents per 
barrel to 19.5 cents. Owners were ask- 


boats 


’ 
to 


ing 20 barrel as the week 


ended. 


cents per 


Bunker oil and diesel oil were un- 
changed at New York harbor at $1.15 
and $1.89 per barrel, respectively. 

Although the demand for heating oils 
has been on the up grade recently, offer- 
ings of these oils have been greater than 
the markets could absorb. Tank car 
prices were 0.25-cent lower at New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Barge 
markets were noticeably unsettled from 
Boston to Baltimore as result of con- 
tinued heavy shipments of gas oils for 


prompt resale. Kerosine was in some- 
what better shape. Two large refiners 
were reported to be short of this mate- 
rial. However, tank car markets failed 
to improve. Generally speaking, the 
market behavior of these oils bore a 
sympathetic relation to the unsettled 
markets for gasoline on the retail end 
of the business. Marketers’ hopes for 
improvement in heating oils apparently 
collapsed with the failure of the stabili- 
zation conferences to produce an agree- 
ment. 

Cargo markets at the Gulf were quiet 
and prices were generally unchanged 
with the exception of the export grades 
of gasoline. Prices for the 375 end point 
and 400 end point gasolines declined 
0.25-cent despite the improvement in the 
domestic refinery markets. Three rea- 
sons were given for this. American ex- 
porters were desirous of keeping foreign 
connections regardless of domestic 
trends. Roumanian competition con- 
tinued keen. Cheap gasoline has been 
accumulated at the Gulf. 





: California Refinery Market 








Agency Quotations Continue to Hold 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 9 

UOTATIONS on all products held 

firm the past week in Pacific 

Coast petroleum markets, large- 

ly as a result of the more complete con- 

trol of crude supplies and retail prod- 

ucts by the Pacific Coast Petroleum 
Agency. 

Friction between marketing companies 
as a result of the lifting of the mora- 
torium on pump solicitation continued 
to present a distinct threat to market 
stability. 

Tank wagon quotations on independ- 
ent competitive and major company 
third-grade brands remained nominally 
unchanged at 12.5 cents a gallon, inclu- 
sive of 4 cents tax, for deliveries in the 
Los Angeles Basin area. Independent 
refiners generally were reported to be 
holding strictly to these prices, as their 
net returns for retail sales govern the 
price they receive from the Agency for 
their surplus gasoline. Major company 
affiliates, the chief distributors of this 
surplus gasoline, were charged with cut- 
ting the tank wagon price to 11.5 cents 
a gallon wherever necessary to gain a 
new outlet. 

Little gasoline or gasoline substitute 
has been available to service stations 
selling below established prices since the 
agency absorbed most of the independ- 
ent plants operating outside its control. 

Demand and supply were about evenly 
balanced in the natural gasoline mar- 


ket, with no change in price recorded. 

Fuel oil was somewhat stronger, the 
range being from 63 to 67 cents a bar 
rel, f.o.b. Los Angeles refineries. The 
outlook, however, was not considered en- 
tirely satisfactory in view of increased 
competition from East Texas oil in Ari- 
zone and other southwestern states. 

No changes were recorded in diesel 
or gas oils, quotations on which ranged 
from $1.00 to $1.15 a barrel. 

Both finished kerosine and distillate 
continued easy, but with only nominal 
changes in quotations. Conflicting re 
ports were current as to the actual situ 
ation regarding the import tax imposed 
by the Chinese government on kerosine 
distillate. Definite information was lack 
ing as to the amount of the tax and as 
to whether collection was being en 
torced. Cable advices indicated that 
because of strong opposition the tax had 
been revoked and that shipments were 
now being accepted without payment of 
this special duty. On the strength of 
this development, more than 25,000 bar- 
rels of kerosine-distillate was reported 
booked for shipment to south China in 
November. Current quotations for this 
product were about 4 cents a gallon at 
terminal, or 3.5 cents at refinery. 


A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. has just 
issued two new folders describing Hose 
Nozzles and Underground Tank Equip- 
ment. 
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e Pennsylvania Markets 
: WHY NOT 


od Most Oils Tend Lower After 
id Crude Cut | 


“a CLEVELAND, Nov. 12.—-A 25-cent 
ly cut in Pennsylvania crude prices, the 
li- ‘st since May, 1, 1933 i 


first since 33, went into ef- 








“N rect on Nov. 6, Virtually no increase . 
in buying was noted following the cut, A Reliable Source of Supply 
et and with the exception of gasoline and 
ed neutral oils, most products were easy . . 
eS to lower in the week ended Nov. 10. For Your Winter Requirements 
nt Buyers apparently were not con- 
ed vineed that prices would not work lower, 
he although traders agreed that prices of 
Pa- finished products had discounted the With rodu ts of . " 
‘ un @ n 
eX- crude cut some time ago. P Cc qu stio able quality and 
gn Gasoline moved up 0.25 cent to 5 . . efe.« 
tic cents in the lower field. Lower field public acceptance with ample facilities for 
on- refiners found their market for gaso- . es . . 
en line had expanded into western Ohio, making prompt and efficient shipments and with 
Indiana and Michigan as jobbers in - hi h : ; 
those sections had difficulty in obtain- prices which guarantee profits~-there is NO rea- 
ing gasoline from the Mid-Continent. ' 
—_ It has been a long time since Penn- son why Republic cannot Fulfill your every 
sylvania refiners have had a favorable 
competitive position in Indiana and winter requirement. 
Michigan. Stabilization of western 


Pennsylvania retail prices also aided 
the tank car market. 

Upper field refiners were not so op 
timistic. Western New York retail nf - Pp U we L i C 
prices were still unsettled and prices 
were changed almost daily. Contracts 


were still unfavorable to the seller 
and the open market price remained at 





1. 9 cents. 

the Reports indicated movement of 

ral kerosine was fair but several soft spots WINTER GRADE MOTOR OILS 
The were noted. Some refiners reported 

en- being out of this oil while others re- i 

ised ported a good working inventory. 

ari. There was no distress material hang- M h . d d f i d es 
- a en ie market, however. eet the exacting emands of winter riving 


Fuel oil worked 0.125 lower, Larger ee fe - 

sol 

ee date dee ae ss Ge and conform to the rigid specifications of the 
_ the steel mills, were made by lower 
field refiners at 3.5 cents. Upper field 


S.A.E. and the recommendations of car manu- 


late sellers reduced their quotations to i 

inal meet competition from the lower field facturers. 
re and sales at 3.75 cents were reported. 

situ It was indicated that there was still 


psec a large volume of fuel oil be dis- 
ca . large volume of fuel oil to be dis REPUBLIC MOTOR OIL 


posed of, but it was hoped a sustained 




















ack cold wave would increase demand and Guaranteed 100°, Paraffine 
d as move the distress material out of the s ° s . 

pe pico is now available in convenient 
that Bright stock, 25 pour test, drifted one and five-quart cans. 
had lower to 16.5 cents. A few sales were 
were reported but demand was practically 

it of nil Several traders were of the opin- Write for specifications and prices. 
h ot ion that prices would remain un- | 

bar- changed now as only a substantial cut | 
yrted in price would attract buyers and re- | 
1a in finers could not afford cut prices. PUBLIC 

this Neutral oils continued scarce and 

















was said. Refiners who had neutral 








mn at refiners were having to turn down =-PU BLIC REPUBLICY gy COMP 
some of their regular customers, it iii 











to dispose of were still requiring buy- THE INDEPENDENT SUPPLIER For THe INDEPENDENT JOBBER 
just ers to take a ear of bright stock with 
Hose each car of neutral. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
quip- The wax market remained un- 
changed, oF 
NEWS 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre. 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 


They do not represent inter-refinery sales or sales made for export. 
Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


Prices Prices Prices 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
OKLAHOMA (fF. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 


90-52, 450 e.p. naphtha.. 3.875- 4.00 3.625-— 3.75 2.875- 3.00 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 
62 a ies 4.125- 4.25 3.75 — 4.00 3.00 — 3.25 
63-70 octane number... 4.75 -— 5.00 4.625- 5.00 4.125— 4.625 
71 octane and above... .......... . Sonecdenes , seuss seins 
= +4 e.p. Gasoline... 4.125-— 4.375 3.875— 4.25 00 -— 3.375 


3.00 
Gasoline... 14.375- 4.50. 4.125- 4.375 3.875— 4.00 
$870" 330. Sede. Dp. gasoline 4.50 -— 4.625 4.375- 4.50 4.00 - 4.125 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car 


load 
siniaaune Prices Nov. 12 
Bradford- Other 
Warren Districts 
$2-54 Naphtha....— — = 5.00 -— 5.125 4.875- 5.00. 
54-56 ee saan Se te 5.00 — 5.125 
JS, Motor (58-62%) — 5.00 - $.125 5.00 -— 5.125 
Minimum 60 octane. — 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.125 
Minimum J octane. .. 6.375- 6.50 6.375- 6.50 
Mini ec -- b ~ « weteeckaes es ||) ae eens 

64-66, 390 e.p. saan. = §.625- 5.75 5.625— 5.75 
-70, 350-360 e.p. . 

“— bee nee ee ee . conical 6.125- 6.25 6.125— 6.25 

Prices Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state.) 

§4-58 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 -— 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 

$4-58 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. 

for oateise ee shipment 6.50.-— 7.50 6.50 — 7.50 6.50 - 7.50 

§8-61, -400 e.p. gaso- 
line, 65 octane and above 8.50 — 9.50 8.50 — 9.50 8.50 - 9.50 

Engi Distillat 
——. 6.00 — 7.00 6.00 -— 7.00 6.00 - 7.00 
KANSAS (fF. o. bs refinery, Kansas destination) 

GU. S. Motor Gasoline [ 
62 octane and below. — 4.50 4.50 4.25 
63-70 octane number... 5.50 5.50 §.25 
71 octane and above... =............ . oebceueeueen. Sbebeen cnr 

60-62 400 e.p. gasoline. — 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 — 4.625 4.25 


NORTH TEXAS}]** (F. o. b. Wichita Falle district for unrestricted ship- 
@ent; prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 
62 octane aad below. — Re 
63-70 octane number. — 5.50 
71 octane and above. 


3.75 — 4.0 #*3.75 
4.625— 4. 78 *#4.25 - 4.50] 


60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 5.00 4.00 — 4.125 **3.75 — 4.00 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... §.00 — 5.125 4.125- 4.25 4.00 — 4.125 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 5.125 4.25 -— 4.375 4.125- 4.25 


**For Texas shipment. 

WEST TEXASY (F. o. b. West Texas refinery or anrestricted shipment; 
erices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below. — 4.125-— 4.25 3.75 — 4.00 3.125- 3.50 
63-70 octane number... 4.75 - 5.00 4.625- 4.875 4.25 -— 4.50 
71 octane and above. ~—............ 


eater ere ee = wee eeesene 


BAST TEXAS?t (F. o. b. West Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment; 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 

U. S. Motor Gasoline F 
62 octane and below. — 4.125— 4.25 
63-78 octane number... 4.50 — 4.625 
71 octane and above. .. here es wes ee cr ee ee 

40-62, 400 e.p. gasoline. — 4.125-— 4.375 3.75 ~ 4.00 [3.00 -— 3.125 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
G. §. Motor Gasoline 


3.75 — 4.00 ° t2.875- 3.00 
4.50 — 4.625 , 13.75 - 4.00 


62 octane and below. — 4.50_ 4.25 3.50 
63-70 octane number. — 5.125 t5.00 4.50 
71 octane and above. — 5.625 5.50 

) 


tCorrection: Price on Nov. 5 for 6 
as shown in Nov. 7 issue, page 91. 


ARKANSAS (For Artansas and Louisiane destination) 
GO. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below. — 4.50_ 4.25 3.50 
63-70 octane number. — 5.125 $5.00 4.50 
71 octane and above. — 5.625 5.50 

70 


tCorrection: Price on Nov. 5 for 63 octane was 5.00c, instead of 5.25c 


as shown in Nov. 7 issue, page 91. 

OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio.) 
U. $. Motor Gasoline.... 7.00 7.375 6.875 
Above 65 Octane aumber 7.25 7.625 7.125 


Nete: Octane numbers fore, “e are determined by C. F. R. motor 
e@ethod. (A. S. T. M. D. 357,.M 33 T.) 


tRefiners generally receive ooh to 0.5¢ per gallon more for gasoline and 
werosine for local or differential territory shipment. 


tPricese Nominal. ttOnly one refiner Quoting. ‘*Quotations only 





NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Prices f.0.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of sales made on 
dates shown to blenders on the freight basis shown below, although shipments 
may originate in other manufacturing districts, such as East Texas, Panhandle 
Southwest Texas and Kansas). 


Prices Prices Prices 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
eS ee 
(F. o. b. peg 3) 3.00 3.00 $3.00 
Grade? a Oe € 
(F. o. b. Breckenridge) 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 $2.75 


i Correction Ry on Oct. 29 of Grade 26-70 (F.o.b. Group 3) was 3.00c 
jnstead of 75-3.00c and of Grade 26-70 (F.o.b. Breckenridge) was 2.75c, 
nstead of 2. by. as shown in Oct. 31 issue. 


CALIFORNIA (fF. o. b. plants in the Los Angeles basin) 


75-85, 375-390 e.p. for 
blending etka wawsteuaae 6.75 -— 7.00 


ttRepresents quotations and offers to buy. 


BURNING OILS 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to ce: 


6.75 — 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 


unloaders) 
Prices Nov. 12 
Bradford- Other 
Warren Districts 
45 w.w. kerosine.......— 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 — 4.625 
w.w. lerosine......... 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
47 w.w. berosine......... 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 -— 4.875 
Prices Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
OKLAHOMA (fF, o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
41-43 w.w. berosine...... 3.25 -— 3.50 3.29 = 3.50 3.00 -— 3.25 
42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 — 3.625 3.3 “s 36575 
KANSAS (fF. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine..... - 4.00 4.00 3.50 — 3.75 
42-44 w.w. berosine...... 4.125 4.125 3.625- 3.875 


NORTH TEXAS} (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district for unrestricted ship 
ment; prices apply om products made from legally produced crude) 


41-43 w.w. berosine.... 3.50 3.25 = 3.50 3.00 - 3.125 


EAST TEXAS (F. 0. b. East Texas refiners for unrestricted shipment: 
prices apply on products made from legallv RE “i 


-43 w.w. berosine...... sao = 3.319 3.125- 3.25 2.875— 3.125 
NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 

41-43 w.w. berosine....— a.75 3.625 3.50 
ARKANSAS (For Louisiana and Arbansas destination) 

41-43 w.w. kerosine. ...— 4.00 3.75 S.25 
CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries) 

38-40 w.w. berosine. ..— 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 


NEUTRAL OIL 


, — PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to es: 
unloaders 
Vis. Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 (180 at 100) No. 3 

color 420-425 flash: 





Zero pour test......... 30.00 -30.50 30.00 -—30.50 30.00 -30.50 
Be BOOT TIRE. cic scare 29.00 -—29.50 29.00 -—29.50 29.00 -—29.50 
15 — = hatins earkiew 28.50 -—29.00 28.50 -29.00 28.50 -—29.00 
25 BOG COE. 6 6500000 27.50 -—28.00 27.50 -28.00 27.50 -28.00 
180 “9 3 ly 410-415 
_ 
Non 3 ati sau eh 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 
150 3 aa: 400-405 
ash 
Zero. pour test. 23.50 —24.00 23.50 —24.00 23.50 —24.00 
10 pour test.. 22.50 -—23.00 22.50 -—23.00 22.50 —23.00 
15 pour test. . wee 22.00 =—22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -—22.50 
ee 21.00 =21.50 21.00 -—21.50 21.00 -—21.50 
SOUTH TEXAS (fF, o. b. South Texas refineries) 

Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° P., pour test 6) 
100—No. 14-2 pale.. 5.00 5.00 — 5.75 5.00 — 5.75 
ae 2-5 Pale...... 7.00 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 

300—No. 2-3 Pale...... 7.50 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 
500—No. 24-3 Pale.. 8.50 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 — 9.00 
750—No. 3-4 Pale...... 9.00 9.00 — 9.50 9.00 — 9.50 

1200—No. 3-4 Pale...... 9.50 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 

2000—No. 3-4 Pale om 10.00 10,00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 7.00 7.00 = 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 
300—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 7.50 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 
500—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 8.50 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 — 9,00 
750—No. 5-6 Red Oil. .. 9.00 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 — 9.50 

1200—No. 5-6 Red Oil. 9.50 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 

2000—No. 5-6 Red Oil. — 10.00 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 


Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with greem cast; diue cast ree 
eile are slightly lower in some cases, 
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Refinery Markets, Wax, Lubricants, Heavy Oil 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 


They do not represent inter-refinery sales or sales made for export. 
Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
(For quick reference to refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 





Prices Nov. 12 
MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F. 0. b. Tulsa basis) 


Prices represent quotations and sales. 


0 to 10 15 to 30 
Vis. Color Pour Point Pour Point 
DE EC 5.25 4.75 
See ee 5.03 S29 
Oe ie Sr 10.00 9.00 
eS Pree e 9.50 8.50 
Toe i Ae eee ee 11.25 10.25 
ae. eee eee 10.75 9.75 
Seer 10.25 9.25 
STE Fi ok cc cécesces ore 10.75 
ae rere re 51.25 10.25 
ye rrr Te 10.75 9.75 
eo Ss eee ree 52.25 11.75 
ye errr 2.25 11.25 
SEAT De kccrvecenece 11.75 10.75 
ee ee 53.73 12.75 
240—No. 4.....cceecees 13.25 12.25 
Se eae 12.75 11.75 
pe ne 14.75 13.75 
Se Bs hie eb ccedewes 14.00 13.00 
yO ee a Ree 13.50 12.50 
oe err 15.25 14.50 
300—No. 5-6........00- 13.25 13.00 

CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries) 
Prices Nov. 12 


(Vis. at 100°F.) %15 to 30 Pour Point 
Vis. Color Pale Oils Vis. Color Red Oils 


60-85—No. 2 6.50 

86-110—No. 7.00 180—No. 10.25 
140—No. 3 oe 9.75 200—No. 10.75 
160—No. 10.50 220—No. 5 11.75 
180—No 11.25 250—No. 12.75 
200—No 11.75. 280—No. 13.50 
250—No. 13.75 300—No. 14.00 





*Oils with 0 to 10 pour point bring lc higher than above prices. To above 
prices add 0.25c to obtain prices delivered in Chicago. 
ALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100°F.) 
All neutral oils, 13.5c per gal. in tank car lots, and 15.5¢ in iron bbls. to 
refiners only, excluding federal tax. 


CYLINDER STOCKS 


Prices Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Tulsa basis) 


(Prices represent Quotations and Sales) 
Bright Stocks: 


190-200 Vis. D at 210°.. 18.00 18.00 18.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210°; 

0-10 cold test........ 15.00 15.00 15.00 
10-25 cold test........ 14.50 14.50 14.50 
25-40 cold test........ 14.00 14.00 14.00 

150-160 Vis. 5, at 210° 14.00 14.00 14.00 
120 Vis. D, 210 

0-10 cold test........ 13.50 13.50 13.50 
10-25 cold test......... 13.00 13.00 13.00 
25-40 cold test......... 12.50 12.50 12.50 
600 St. Ref. Olive Green 6.00 - 7.50 6.00 — 7.50 6.00 -— 7.50 
600 St. Ref. Dark Green 5.00 — 6.00 5.00 — 6.00 5.00 — 6.00 
631 Steam Refined...... 9.00 9.00 9.00 
eee 3.00 — 3.25 3.00 - 3°95 3.00 -— 3.25 

CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries) 
140 unfiltered........... 9.00 9.00 9.00 
160 unfiltered........... 10.00 10.00 10.00 
200 unfiltered... ccccccs 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. No. 8 color: 

0 to 10 cold test....... 16.75 16.75 16.75 
15 to 25 cold test....... 16.25 16.25 16.25 
30 to 40 cold test....... pi Py 1S. 75 15.75 

E filtered Cyl. Stock..... 14.50 14.50 15.00 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (A. S. T. M. Tests; Quotations and/or 
sales prices to car unloaders) 


600 Steam Refined....... 9.00 -— 9.50 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
650 Steam Refined....... 12.50 -13.00 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 
PE ceva ekeecacese 13.50 -—14.00 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14.50 
re 18.00 —18.50 18.50 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 
600 Warren E........... 13.50 -14.00 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14.50 
oo Stock, No. 8 color 
140-150 vis. at 210° 
540-550 flash: 
10 pour test... 2.0005. 20.50 —21.00 20.50 —21.00 20.50 -—21.00 
BS MOGE TNE. kk dececes 19.50 -—20.00 19.50 -—20.00 19.50 -—20.00 
a eee 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 
pe ere 16.50 -18.00 17.00 -18.00 17.00 -18.00 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. 


Penna. refinery. In tank care 0.5c per pound less. Quotations are from majority 
of petrolatum makers). 


th SO Ee 7.375— 7.50 7.375— 7.50 7.375— 7.50 

Ee WORK 6 on.acsaseccs 6.375- 6.50 6.375-— 6.50 6.375- 6.50 

ee 5.375- 5.50 5.375— 5.50 5.375-— 5.50 

ar 2.875-— 3.00 2.875— 3.00 2.875-— 3.00 

BUN ak eee csKaSR RCS 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 

MOG a sha ca ccksccenveee 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 
tPrices eeniact. 


November 14, 1934 





WAX 


Prices Prices Prices 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, F. o. b. New York) 
—_ = white crude scale 


ute Bae caeireca cs 3.25 — 3.30 3.25 — 3.30 
124. 136 white crude scale 
PMG eek eececwneones 


3.25 -— 3.30 
3.30 — 3.35 3.30 — 3.35 

**OKLAHOMA (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound io 
burlap bags; F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries.) 


124-126 white crude scale 
SM soak cacctanenss 


3.30 — 3.35 


3.25 = 3.375 3.25 3.25 
CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries, in conee per pound, in bage, 
i Melting points are A.S.T.M. method; add 3° F. to convert into 


122-124 fully refined. .... 4.90 — 5.00 4.90 — 5.00 4.90 -— 5.00 
125-127 fully refined. .... 5.55 = 5.25 5.15 — 5.25 5.15 — 5.25 
127-129 fully refined. .... 5.30 — 5.40 5.30 — 5.40 5.30 -— 5.40 
130-132 fully refined. .... 5.90 -— 6.00 5.90 -— 6.00 5.90 — 6.00 
132-134 fully refined. .... 6.15 -— 6.25 $2 - 6.25 6.15 -— 6.25 
135 137 fully refined..... 6.90 — 7.00 6.90 — 7.00 6.90 -— 7.00 


GAS AND FUEL OIL 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car 
12 


unloaders, for outside Pittsburgh district) Prices Nov. 
Bradford- tOther 
Warren Districts 
Pee COUN Gl iaicecacnns 3.75 — 3.875 3.50 — 3.625 
tNot including Pittsburgh. 
Prices Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 


OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 


38-40 straw furnace Oil .00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 2.75 — 2.875 
_ my prime white furnace 


ww 


Daud eadwaakeuwedm ad 3.125— 3.25 3.125-— 3.25 ccmewedahe 
32-. 36 straw gas oil...... 2.125— 2.25 2.125— 2.25 1.875- 2.00 
32-36 straw gas oil zero 3.00 — 3.125 2.875-— 3.00 2.625— 2.75 
32-36 dark gas oil....... 2.125 2.125 1.75 — 1.875 
32-36 dark gas oil zero... 2.875— 3.00 2.875-— 3.00 2.625— 2.75 
28-30 fuel oi peeetens bbl.) $1.075-$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 
28-30 fuel oil (per bbl.)... .90 $0.90 $0.75 


$0 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.75 —$0. , i \ 
22-26 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.725-$0.75 $0.725-$0.75 $0.70 -$0.725 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.675-$0. 70 $0.675-$0.70 $0.675-$0.70 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.65 —$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 
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14-16 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 
KANSAS (F, o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
38-40 straw furnace Oil.. 3.50 3.50 3.00 — 3.25 


18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 $0.825-$0.85 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -30.70 


NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district refineries for unrestricted 
shipment; prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


38-40 straw furnace Oil.. 3.125- 3.25 3.00 — 3.125 2.75 — 2.875 
38- - prime white Furnace 

en ckemamedeetan dae 3.25 — 3.375 3.00 — 3.125 2.875 
32- $6 gas cil, ee 3.00 — 3.125 2.875- 3.00 2.75 
pe eee 2.125— 2.25 2.125 2.00 — 2.125 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.775-$0.80 $0.775-$0.80 $0.775-$0.80 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.675-$0.70 $0.675-$0.70 $0.675-$0.70 


WEST TEXAS (F. o. b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment 
prices apply on — made from legally produced crude) 
32-36 gas oil, zero....... 2.875— 3.00 2.75 — 3.00 2.50 — 2.625 
18-22 fuel oil ton bbl.).. $0.625-$0.675 $0.625-$0.675 $0.625-$0.675 


EAST TEXAS (F. o. b. East Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment; 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


38-40 p.w. furnace oil. 3.125— 3.25 3.00 — 3.125 2.50 — 2.75 
San GOW Gis adccecscs 1.375-— 1.50 1.25 - 1. = 1.125- 1.50 
32-36 gas oil, zero....... 3.00 — 3.125 ph. ph Serre 
TOO TO Okc cscicescs $0.45 -$0.50 $0.40 -$0. as $0.35 -$0.45 
NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
pO See 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 
32-36 gas oil, zero....... 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 
eS aa a $0.95 $0.95 $0.95 
CS) Aer $0.80 -—$0.85 $0.80 -$0.85 $0.80 -$0.85 
po” | See $0.70 —$0.75 $0.70 -—$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 
ARKANSAS (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
po Se 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 2.625- 2.75 
32-36 gas oil, zero....... 3.50 3.25 Joao 
28-30 gas oil, zero....... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.825-$0.875 $0.825-$0.875 $0.825-$0.875 
oe ES eee $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 
oo eee $0.60 —$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 


CALIFORNIA®* (F. o. b. San Joaquin Valley) 


14-18 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 $0.55 -$0.60 
14-18 bunker oil (per bbl.) $0.60 -$0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 
30-34 gas oil (per bbl.)... $1.00 —-$1.15 $1.00 -$1.15 $1.00 -$1.15 
27 Plus diesel oil (per bbl.) $1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 -—$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 

*Nominal pipe line charge to San Francisco, 24c per bbl. more, and to 
San Pedro, 20¢ per bbl. more. 


Trend of Gasoline Prices and Gasoline Taxes, at 50 Representative Cities 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for a whole year, arranged for quick reference) 
Tax column includes ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect November 12, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 


“ cut le, Oct. 25; t.w. cut 2¢c and S.s. cut 
Latest Changes in Tank Wagon Markets © to L4.se and. 13.5¢, Oct, 26. 


T.w. cut 2.5c and s.s. cut 4.5c 





A - : jovi > Re . P4- 1 
Motor Gasoline t.w. up 0.5e and s.s. up le, Nov, 9; Louisville, both to 15.5¢, Oct, 24; t.w 
ON jersey: Essolene: Dealer t.w. up le and s.s. up 1.5¢, to 14e and cut le to 14.5¢, Oct, 26, 
s. O. New Jersey: I ne. ‘ ; : Tw 18 6 Pe p; - 
, iad kn: Waiieeten. l6e, Nov. 10. r.w. and s.s. cut 1.5¢c, Paducah, to 
.w. and s.s, ¢c .5e, as 2 ; 


T.w. up 0.75e and s.s. up le, Erie 15¢ and 17c, Oct, 20; t.w. cut 0.5¢ 


Qe ¢ be Oct, + ? - a ma ° ‘ me 46 2 
sigstonce Menigpaglt , and Altoona, to 14¢ and 16c¢, Nov, 10. and s.s, cut 1.5¢, Oct, 21; t.w. and s.s 


Dealer t.w. and s.s. cut 0.7¢e, Dan 


ville, to 15e and 18.5¢, Oct, 31. Tarup 5.56 Sal 8s. Sp 66, ONE Ee a 5 tes ae 
~ . O. New York—Socony: General field, to 14.5¢ and 16.5¢, Nov, 6. = — sii oe ie — pote tem 
ow York City cut to i5e t.w. and T.w. up 2¢e and 8.8. UD 2.5€, Worces Msgs ae nee a tt Jackson, t 
17¢ B.8. Nov. 3, except Brooklyn, ter, to 14.5¢ and 16.5¢, Nov. 6, em eee 4 it ae Vieksbur: 
Kings ¢ 1d Queens cut to 14¢ and 16¢, Tw. Up = ee sieht ess ee ve ira igs ap 
ee River, to 14.5¢ and 16.5¢, Nov. 6. to 18¢ and 20c, Oct. 16; tw. and s.s 
ger up 2¢c and s.s. up 3c, Albany, ; tw. OD eaee wig Rtgs cg <a vs rn oon aa +“ ae Sgr hes — 
te 16 Se-eed 19.5e: Bev 4. ford, to 13.5¢c and 15.5c, Nov. 6. — _ t.w ; _ gr get on sat 
T.w. cut 3.5e and s.s. up 4.5¢e, But T.w. up le and 8.8. up 2¢, New ean = a. pe a ee 
falo, to 12¢e and 138c, Nov, 8. maven, to 15.00 Sad 16.5¢, Now. S. ; sas ctl i petigal pe 
T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢c, Jamestown, T.w. up 2c and a pie oleate Ks a eget po Stic 
to 15¢ and 17c. Nov. 6. dence, to 13e¢ and 15e, Nov. 6. sa and 21c, Oct. 24. ; | 
T.w. cut 1.5¢ amd ss. cut 2.5¢, , T.w. and 8.8, cut 0.5¢e, Trenton, to r.w. and s.s. cut 2.5¢c, Mobile, to 
hinated to 140 eel 16¢. Boxee 11.5¢ and 12.5¢c, Oct. 30; tw. and S.Ss. 18¢ and 20c, Oct. 24; t.w. and s.s. cut 
Tw. seal s.s. cut 3c, Danbury, to cut 1.5e to 10¢ and lic, Nov. 2. 1.5¢c, Oct. 26; 8.8. cut. ic, Oct. B73 t.w. 
fe and 12¢: Got; Ss. T.w. up le, Richmond, to 12.8¢, Oct. and s.s. cut 0.5¢e, to 16e and 17e, Oct. 
T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢e, Harttord, to 30. . ’ 28. 7 
13.5¢ and 15.5¢. Nov. 6. Ss. 0. Ohio—Sohio X-70 and Re- r.w. and s.s. cut 1.5¢e, Montgomery 
T.w. and ss. up le, Portland, to TMOWM: r.w. and s.s. up 0.5c, through to 20¢ and 22c, Oct. 24; t.w. and s.s 
ie and i8¢: Get. 22. Ohio including depressed areas, Nov. cut 1.5c, Oct, 25; S.s. cut 2¢, Oct, 26; 
T.w. up 0.5¢ and ss. up 1.5¢, New 10. New Statewide prices are: X-70, t.w. cut 1.5¢ and s:.s. cut 0.5¢c, Oct, 27: 
ee ta 1S.b6-a0d 15.56. Mor. 4 15.5¢ t.w. and 17.5¢ 8.8., and Renown, t.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢e, to 16.5e and 
T.w. up 2.5¢ and s.s. up 4c, Boston, 15c t.w. and 16¢c s.s. including 5c tax. 17.5c, Oct. 29. 
to 14e and 16e. Oct. 29. S. O. Kentucky—Crown and Kyso: T.w. cut 1.5¢ and s.s. cut 2.5c, At 
T.w. up 2e and ss, up 3.5¢, Man T.w. and s.s. adjusted through terri lanta, to 17.5¢ and 19.5¢, Oct, 20; s.s 
chester, to 16¢c and 18c, Nov. 6. tory arranging from cut of 0.5¢ to cut 1c, Oct. 21; t.w. cut 1.5¢ and s.s 
T.w. up 2e and s.s. up 3.5¢e, Provi- 4-5¢, Oct, 24. Exceptions: Lexington, cut 2.5¢c, Oct. 23; t.w. cut le, Oct, 29; 
dence, to 13¢ and 15c, Nov, 6. Birmingham and Pensacola up from t.w. and s.s. cut le, to 14.5¢e, and 15.5¢ 
T.w. up 0.75e and s.s. up 1.5¢, Rut 0.5¢e to 2c; unchanged at Covington, Oct. 30. 
land, to 17¢ and 19¢e, Nov. 6. Paducah, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, T.w. and s.s. cut 2.5¢e, Augusta, to 
Atlantic Refining — White Flash Jacksonville, Miami and Tampa. 17.5e and 19.5¢, Oct. 20; s.s. cut 1.5¢ 


Plus: T.w. cut 0.5¢ and s.s. cut 1 


Cc, Crown—T.w. and s.s. up 2c, Lexing- Oct. 21; t.w. cut 0.5¢ and s.s. cut 1¢ 
Pittsburgh, to 12.5¢ and 13.5¢, Nov. 7 


; ton, to 16.5¢e and 17.5¢c, Oct. 24; s.s. Oct. 22; t.w. and s.s. cut 0.5c, both to 


Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 

Alabama, 1 /40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/8c; Illinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c 
ber gal. in a single barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bbls., 2/25c for over 36 bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be charged to meet 
inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minnesota, 1/25c; Missouri, 3/100c; Nebraska, 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1/20c; North Carolina, 1/4c; 
North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal. in lots of more than 50 bbls. 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbls. ;South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; Tennes- 
eee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin. 1 /25c. 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Iowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4/5c per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5c for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/Se per 
gal. in lots over 25 bbls. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect November 12, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





16.5¢e, Oct. 238; t.w. cut lc, to 15.5e, 
Oct. 29. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 2.5c, Macon, to 
17.5¢e and 19.5c, Oct. 20; s.s. cut 1.5¢, 
Oct. 21; s.s. cut 0.5¢c, Oct. 22; t.w. and 
s.s. cut 0.5¢c, both to 17c, Oct. 28; t.w. 
cut 1e, to 16¢c, Oct. 29, 

T.w. and s.s. cut 2c, Savannah, to 
17c and 19c, Oct, 24. 

T.w. and s.s. up le, Pensacola, io 
19c and 21c, Oct, 24; t.w. cut 0.5c 
and s.s. cut 1.5¢c, Oct. 26; t.w. and 
s.s. cut le, Oct. 27; t.w. and s.s. cut 
le, to 15.5¢ and 16.5c, Oct. 29. 

Kyso: T.w. price was established 
14¢e, Covington, Oct. 20; t.w. and s.s. 
cut 0.5¢c, to 13.5¢ and 14.5c, Oct. 26, 

T.w. and s.s. up 2¢e, Lexington, to 
16.5¢ and 17.5¢c, Oct. 24: s.s. cut lc, 
Oct. 25; t.w. cut 2.5¢c and s.s. cut 1.5c, 
to 14c and 15e, Oct. 26. 

T.w. cut le and s.s. cut 3e, Louis 
ville, both to 15.5¢e, Oct. 24; t.w. cut 
1.5¢e and s.s. cut 0.5¢e, to 14e and 15e, 
Oct, 26. 

T.w. cut 0.5c and s.s. cut 1.5c, to 
14.5¢e and 15.5c, Oct. 21; t.w. and s.s. 
cut 1c, Oct. 22; s.s. cut 0.5c, Oct. 23; 
t.w. cut le and s.s. cut 0.5¢c, to 12.5¢ 
and 13.5c, Oct. 26. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢c, Jackson, to 
16.5¢ and 18.5¢c, Oct, 24. 

T.w. and s.s. up 2.5¢e, Vicksburg, to 
16.5¢e and 18.5c, Oct. 16; t.w. and s.s. 
cut 0.5¢c, Oct. 25; t.w. and s.s. cut 0.5c, 
Oct. 27; s.s. cut 0.5¢, to 17c, Oct. 28; 
t.w. up 0.5e, to 16c, Oct. 29. 

T.w. and s.s. up 0.5¢e, Birmingham, 
to 18.5¢c and 20.5¢c, Oct. 24. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 1.5¢e, Mobile, to 
17.5¢e and 19.5c, Oct. 24; t.w. and s-.s. 
cut 1.5¢e, Oct, 26; t-w. up 0.5e and s.s. 
cut 0.5¢, Oct. 37; t.w. cut ic, to 15.5c, 
Oct. 28. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 1.5¢c, Montgomery, 
to 18¢c and 20c, Oct, 25; t.w. up 0.5¢ 
and s.s. cut 1.5¢c, Oct. 26; t.w. cut 1.5¢ 
and s.s. cut 0.5¢c, Oct. 27; t.w. cut lc, 
to 1l6c, Oct. 29. 

S.s. cut le, Atlanta, to 19¢c, Oct. 20; 
S.s. cut lc, Oct. 21; t.w. cut 1c and 8:8. 
cut 2c, both to 1l6c, Oct, 23; t.w. cut 
1.5e and s.s. cut 0.5¢e, Oct. 29; t.w. and 
s.s. cut 0.5¢e, to 14¢ and 15c, Oct. 30. 

T.w. and s.s. cut le, Augusta, 17¢ 
and 19c, Oct. 20; s.s. cut 1.5c, Oct. 21; 
t.w. cut 0.5¢ and s.s. cut lc, Oct. 22; 
t.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢, to 15¢ and l6e, 
Oct. 29. 

T.w. and s.s. cut le, Macon, to 17e¢ 
and 19c, Oct. 20; s.s. cut 1.5c, Oct. 21; 
S.s. cut 0.5c, Oct. 22; t.w. cut 1.5¢c and 
s.s. cut 0.5c, to 15.5¢c, and 16.5c, Oct. 
29. 

T.w. and s.s. up 1.5¢, Pensacola, to 
18.5¢ and 20.5c, Oct. 24; s.s. cut 1.5¢ 
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Oct. 26; t.w. cut 0.5e and s.s. cut le, 
Oct. 27; t.w. and s.s. cut 2¢, to 15e and 
16e, Oct. 29. 

S. O. Nebraska—Red Crown: S.s 
cut 0.4¢e¢, MeCook, to 17.9¢, Oct. 26. 

Reliance: S.s. cut 0.4¢e¢, MeCook, to 
16.9¢e, Oct. 26. 

Ss. O. Louisiana—Essolene: Correc- 
tion: T.w. cut 1.5¢e, to 13¢e, Chat- 
tanooga, Oct. 14, instead of to 14.5¢; 
and s.s. unchanged at l6c, Oct, 18, 
instead of 14.5¢, as reported on page 
50, of the Oet. 31 issue. 

S.S. eut 0.5¢e, Shreveport, to 12.5c, 
Oct. 11; s.s. cut 0.5¢, Oct. 13; dealer 
t.w. and s.s. cut le to 8.5e and lle, 
Oct. 25; dealer t.w. up 4.5¢ and S.s. 
up 5.5¢ to 13e and 16.5c, Oct. 31. 

Dealer t.w. and s.s. cut 0.5e, Little 
Rock, to 11.5¢e and 14¢, Nov. 3. 

Dealer t.w. and s.s. cut le, New 
Orleans, to lle and 13.5¢e, Oct. 16. 

Dealer t.w. and s.s. cut le, Bristol, 
to 12.9e and 15.4¢, Oct. 26. 

Magnolia Petroleum—Metro: — T.w. 
and s.s. cut 3e, Ft. Worth, to lle and 
13c, Nov. 3; t.w. and s.s. cut le, to 
10¢ and 12c, Nov. 12. 

T.w. and s.s. up 0.5e, Ft. Smith, to 
13.5¢c and 15.5c, Nov. 12. 

T.w. up se and s.s. up 4e, 
Rock, to 16e and 18e, Nov. 12. 


Little 


T.w. and s.s. cut 5e, 
and llc, Nov, 8. 


Dallas, to 9e 


T.w. and s.s. cut 3c, Houston, to 1le 
and 13c, Nov, 9. 

Mobilgas: T.w. and s.s. up le, Ft. 
Smith, to 14.5e and 15.5e, Nov. 12. 


T.w. up 3.5¢c and s.s. up 4.5e, Lit 
tle Rock, to 17e and 19c, Nov, 12. 

T.W. alid 8.8: cut Se, 
and 13c, Nov. 8&8. 


Dallas, to lle 


T.w. and s.s. cut 4c, Ft. 
12c and 14c, Nov, 11. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 3c, 
and 15c, Nov. 9. 

S. O. California—Standard: ow, 
and s.s. cut 3c, 
19¢e, Nov. 3. 

Flight: T.w. and s.s. cut 3e, 
Phoenix, to 15¢e and 17¢c, Nov. 3. 


Worth, to 


Houston, to 13e 


Phoenix, to 17e and 


Kerosine 

Ss. O. New York—Cut 0.5¢e, New 
York City, to 8e t.w., Oct, 31. 

Atlantic Refining—Cut le, Fall 
tiver, to 8c, t.w., Nov. 6. 

Cut 2.6e, 
Oct, 31, 

Ss. O. Kentucky—Up 3c, 
ham, to 14c, t.w., Oct. 30. 

Ss. O. Nebraska—Cut 2c, 
Platte, to 8c, t.w., Oct. 31. 


Camden, to 8&.5e, t.w.., 
Birming 
North 


S. O. Louisiana—Cut 2c, New Or- 
leans, to 10e, t.w., Oct. 31. 


S.0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Posted Essolene Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W 

Atlantic City, N. J to 5.5 4 12 10 
Newark, N. J...... 6.8 3.4 4 9.9 8.5 

Annapolis, Md... 7.1 7.6 § 15.6 10 
Baltimore, Md....... 6.6 c.2° 4 13 9.5 
Cumberland, Md..... 8.1 9 5 M.S 32.2 
ishington, D. C 6.8 ¢ 3 1. ee 
Danville, Va 8.2 3.5 32.9 
Norfolk, Va...... ok 6.2 6 54.7 “ERS 
Petersburg, Va....... 7 6.3 6 14.8 11.4 
Richmond, Va........ 7 6.3 6 14.8 11.7 
Roanoke, Va..... seo haa ; 6 i.e EES 
( harleston, W. Va.... 7.5 9 5 37.5 32.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 6.8 faa 5 Ss. M2 
W heeling, \ Fh ee ct ty 5 17.5 12.2 
Charlotte, N. C....... 8.9 10 7 20.5 43.5 
REMERON W DIN. Cie ceces ee 8.5 7 18 53.7 
Nat. Aue, N.C... cc 9.2 16 7 20 13.8 
Raleigh, N. C.......2. 8.7 g.5 7 18 13.3 
Salisbury, N. C....... > 5.5 7 15 13.6 
Charleston, S. C...... 6.7 8.2 18.7 11.3 
Commbe. 2 C... cs BS 7.3 2 17.4 33.2 
Spartanburg, S. C..... 8.9 ye. Te 17 13.5 
Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. 


price, less 0.5¢ per gal. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Con- 
sumer t.w. price at time and place of delivery; 
consumer t.w. is generally 2c off s.s. price. 

Kerosine Discount: Ic off t.w. price for 25 gals. 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount 
in state of New Jersey. 


S. O. NEW YORK 


Socony Mobilgas 








Total Kero- 
CD-1 CD-1 sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Ne Y Cit 11 4 15 17 8 
Br klyn, Kings, Queens 
10 4 14 lf 
~ N.Y 11 t 15 17 8.5 
amton, N. ¥ 1] t 15 V7 y. 25 
Buffalo, N. Y 8 4 12 13 9 
Jamestown, N. \ 11 t 1 17 ) 
Plattsburg, N. ¥ 11 $ 15 17.5 9.75 
Rochester, N. ¥ 10 $ 14 15 8.5 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 11 } 15 l 8.75 
Danbury, Conn 8 } 1] 13 8 
Hartford, Contr 10.5 | 56.5 $8.5 
New Haven, Conn 10.5 ] 5:5.-2.5 
3angor, Me M.S 5 16 18.5 9.5 
Portland, Me 11 5 l¢ 18 8.75 
Boston, Mass 10 $ 14 l¢ F35 
Concord, N. H 12 5 17 19 ».25 
Lancaster, N. H 13 5 18 20 9.75 
| I a Oe 11 lé Is ’ 
-rovidence, R. | 10 13 15 7 
Burlington, \V 12 17 19.5 9 
Rutland, Vt 12 | l 9.75 


*This includes Long Island, Greenport, Sag 
Harbor and West Hampton. 

Discounts to dealers: off normal s.s. price, 4c 
to undivided dealers, and 3.5¢ to “split” dealers. 

To commercial consumers: in accordance with 
CD-1 contract form. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Atlantic White Flash Plus Gasoline 


Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W 
P | T A ee M.S. 1.5 9 
Pittst h, P 10 ' 14 l¢ 10 
Allentow Pa 925 4 13.25 45 10 
Erie, P 10 } 14 l¢ ) 
Scrat F 925 4 13.25 35 10 
Alt 2h 10 4 14 l¢ 10 
Dover, De 925 4 13.25 15 10 
Wil gton, D 9.25 4 13.25. 35 } 
Boston, Mass 10 $ 14 lf / 

Springfield, Mass 10 $ 14.5 16.5 

W ester, Mass 10 4 14.5 16.5 \ 
I River, Mass 10.5 4 14 16.5 S 
P lence, R. | 10 } 13 15 7 
Hartford. Cons 10 13 15.5 7 
New Haven, Contr 10 13 15.5 7 
Atlantic City, N. J 7 4 11 12 10 

Camde N. J 4 $ x x 8.5 
Trer N. J ( t 10 11 10 

Annapolis, Md Ss .¢ 13.6 145.¢ V5 

Baltimore, Md 7 5 12 13 9.5 
igerstown, Md 7 5 14 15 10 
Richmond, Va 7.8 35 12.8 13.8 11 

Wilmington, N. ¢ a: ee 16.8 18.8 11.4 

Brunswick, Ga 1 Re ie 18.5 20.5 *13.5 

Jacksonville, Fla Je 5 18 20 11.5 


Note: Tank wagon prices are those applicable to 
consumers purchasing lots of 100 gals. or over in 


(Continued on next page) 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 
These Prices in Effect November 12, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





one delivery and in accordance with CD-1 Official 
Commercial Consumer Contract. 

Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Flash Plus 
gasoline, thru territory, divided dealers, price equal 
to 3.5c off posted 8.8. price; undivided dealers, price 
equal to 4c off posted s.s8. price; authorized dealers 
contracts previous to Aug. 19, 1933, price equal to 
3c less than posted s.s. price, plus lc rental. 


*Georgia kerosine has lc state tax, not included 
in above prices. 


S. O. OHIO 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 


tKero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T. W. 8.S. T.W. 


Ohio statewide.......10.5 5 13.9 17.5 *i2.5 
Summit county....... 9.5.5 18.5 . 17.5 ™ii 
Green county, excluding Bath, Miami townships: 
icra g have etantevelio ans 9.5 3 4.5 16.5 *iz.5 
Allen, Auglaize, Darke, Hancock, Logan, Mercer, 
Paulding (excluding Paulding City), Putnam, 


Shelby and Van Wert counties: 
St hatieist gaa oe oe 9 5 m.5 615.5 “3.5 
Champaign, Clark, Jac kson, Miami and Preble 
COURUCS. 2.25 .00%00 7.3 3 4.5 15.5 742.5 
Butler, Hamilton and Montgomery counties: 
peed ele . 6s 5 3.5 05.5 MZ.5 
Renown (Third Grade) 
Ohio statewide.......10 5 15 16 717.5 
Summit county....... 9.5 5 14.5 16 *11 
Allen, Auglaize, Champaign, Clark, Darke, Jackson, 
Logan, Mercer, Miami, Paulding, Preble, Put- 
nam, Shelby and Van Wert counties: 
S papas Ot he ee hase 9.5 5 4.5 15.5 711.5 
Butler, Hamilton and - oatguenery counties: 
SNe Bis ae ice a wrciamven 5 3.5 15.5 “412.5 
Green county (excluding Bath and Miami townships): 
a ere 9.5 5 14.5 15.5 912.5 


**Statewide Resellers’ Tank Wagon Prices 


Undivided Authorized 
Accounts Agents 
(Exc. of (Exc. of 
Authorized Divided c 
Including taxes Agents) Accounts Rental) 
Sohio X-70......... 13.5 14 14 
Renown (3rd grade) 13 3:5 i233 
**Resellers’ t.w. prices in counties where prices 


are below statewide level are generally lc lower on 
X-70 and 0.5c lower on Renown, than statewide 
resellers’ prices. 

*Kerosine prices include Ic state tax. 

tKerosine price is 9c, in Defiance co., outside of 
Defiance city, effective Oct. Ll. 

Note: On single deliveries of motor gasolines under 
25 gallons, to t.w. consumers, 8.8. price applies. 

Discounts to contract consumers only: of 
t.w. price, on I Ig er month: 0 to 3,000 gals., 
Sohio Ethyl, X- noe Renown, full t.w. price, 
3,000 to 10,000 eae Ethyl and X-70, Ic; over 
10,000 gals., 2c. Renown, 3,000 to 10,000 gals., 
0.5c; over 10,000 gals., Ic. 

Governmental business (U. S., state, county, 
municipal and departments thereof) for tank wagon 
egy effective March 29, 1934, get seller's 

price, at time and place of delivery, as posted 
mi se ler’s plant from or at which delivery is made, 
subject to a maximum price limitation during the 
first three months of this contract of 25% more than 
the posted price. (Price to U. S. Gov't. is less 4c per 
# state tax, and to state deps., less lc federal tax). 
iscounts same as those contained in Official Con- 
tract Form CD-1l. For service station deliveries: 
wame price basis as for t.w. deliveries, except that 
prices are posted s.s. prices. 

Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and com- 
mercial consumers, 2.5c per gal. off t.w. price, any 
quantity. 


S. O. KENTUCKY 


Crown Gasoline 


Lexington, Ky...... 6 14.5 


an Oe 18.5. 32.5 
Louisville, Ky........ 8.5 6 5 93.5. 33 
Paducek, Ev... Om 6 13 14 11 
Covington, Ky....... 8 6 14 15 1.5 
a Miss io.S wv 17.5 19.5 ¥*13 
icksburg, Miss...... 10 7 17 18 *12 
Birmingham, Ala.....11 *8 19 21 14 
Mobile, Ala.......... 8 *8 16 17 12 
Montgomery, Ala | hws 16.5 17.5 715 
_ Cee | 7 16 17 *14.5 
Oe fe a it.3° 39.5 726;5 
UNER EER. . 6 ccsuee Bid 7 15.5 16.5 *14.5 
Savannah, Ga........ 10 7 17 19 *14 
Jacksonville, Fla......10 S 18 20 <> 
LSS 1 eee 10 8 18 20 1s: 5 
RUMOR, TIS. éskcesncs 10 8 18 20 iz. > 
Pensacola, Fla........ 6.5 *9 35> 0655: “25-3 
58 


S. O. KENTUCKY (Cont’d) 


Kyso (Third Grade) 


Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 

Lexington, Ky........ 8 6 14 15 1155 
Louisville, Ky...... a 6 14 15 11 
Paducah, Ky....... 5 6 Bs. 35 

Covington, Ky....... 7.5 @ B3:5 36:5. 1155 
Tackeon, Mt....-... 95 7 16.5 18.5 *13 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 9 7 16 17 *12 
Birmingham, Ala.....10.5 *8 18.5 20.5 14 
Mobile, Ala.......... Ee, ee Se a 
Montgomery, Ala..... 7 *9 16 ya. 

Cee. oe 7 7 14 15 6‘334.5 

Avgastas (Sh.5 20s 00s 8 7 45 16 —-*14.5 

Sn a, Ce 8.5 7 15.5 16.5 *14.5 

Pensacola, Fla........ 6 = 15 16 ‘*t3.5 


Dealer Discount: off posted s.s. price, on Crown 
and Crown Ethyl gasolines to “undivided” dealers 
4c; on Kyso, 3c; to “‘divided” dealers, Crown and 
Ethyl, oy and Kyso, 2.5c, all effective on or 
about Jan. 1, 4. 

*Taxes: in the tax column is included these 
city and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 








Birmingham, lc city; Mobile, lc city; Montgomery, 
lc city and lc county; Pensacola, lc city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include lc state tax. 
Montgomery kerosine price includes Mc city tax 
S. O. INDIANA 
Standard Red Crown Gasoline 

ee | ee § 4 12:8 12:8 8 
Decatar, Ul... ccs 3*4 14.3 16.3 10.2 
E. St. Louis, IIl 4 *4 14.4 12.4 9.5 
Cee 5 *4 14.5 16.5 10.2 
a Se eee 4 *4 14.4 16.4 10.2 
CESS AG || ae 9*4 11.9 14.9 10 
Springfield, Ill .4%*4 14.4 16.4 10.2 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 11.4 *5 16.4 18.4 414.2 
Evansville, Ind....... 8.395 13,3 14.3 Ti 
South Bend, Ind...... 11.4 *5 16.4 18.4 14.5 
Detroit, Michigan.....11 4 15 17 10.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .10.7 4 14.7 16.7 10.2 
Saginaw, Mich....... ll 4 15 17 10.5 
Marquette, Mich..... A.7 (4 iS.7 i7.7 26:8 
Green Bay, Wisc......11.2 5 6:9 i739 10:2 
Madison, Wisc....... 1.7 4 i.7 iz 33 
Milwaukee, Wisc..... 7.4 5 12.4 14.4 9.7 
La Crosse, Wisc...... 11.7 4 S.7 Wt Cs 
Minneapolis, Minn....11 4 15 14.4 10.4 
Duluth, Minn........ 11 4 15 17 10.4 
Mankato, BEIDA. . .00s 10.7 4 4:7 36.7 10.3 
Des Moines, Ia....... 6:1 4 4.1 6.1 $& 
Sisuw City, Gh. i..c esse 0:5 4 4.2 16:33 “9:7 
Davenport, Ia........ 9.5 4 45 5 1 
Mason City, f4...00.: 10.4 4 14.4 16.4 10.1 
Bt. Lae, O00. . .6s06c 16:2 °73:5 93:7 T4585 “8:7 
Kansas City, Mo..... 9.6 74 13.6 15:36 7:5 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 9.6 t4 13.6 15.6 8.8 
OS ae by a Se er ae ee Me | 
Grand Forks, N. D...12.1 4 16.1 18.1 12.4 
Minot, N. D 2 4 D2 tose ac) 
Pierre, S. D 2 35 ica Ws Lik 
Huron, S. 5 % 16.5 18 11.4 
Wichita, Kansas...... 9:2 4 8.2 2 6 
Bartlesville, Okla..... 11 5 16 ia. 6:3 

Note: Kerosine s.s. prices are generally 3c above 


oormal t.w. price. 
Stanolind Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Stanolind prices are lc under normal Red Crown 


prices shown above, thru territory. Among ex- 
ceptions are the following points: 
Chicsae. eo 730% «6529 219 3 
S. St: Gon, Tih... 9.4 %*4 13.4 15 9.5 
Detroit, Mich........ 25 4 33:5 1:3 15 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 9.2 4 13.2 15.2 10.2 
Saginaw, Mich....... (10:2 4 14.2 15.3 10.5 
Milwaukee, Wisc..... St 3S 83:1 35.5 37 
Minneapolis, Minn....11 4 14 13.9 10.4 
Bartlesville, Okla..... 9 5 14 i le ES 


tSt. Louis tax includes 0.5c city tax; Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, lc city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*Illinois collects a sales tax of 2%, to cover which 
Standard charges 0.2c per gallon on gasoline, kero- 
sine and naphtha: this tax is included in t.w. and 8.8. 
columns in above table for gasoline, but not in tax 
column. South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices 
include O0.lc for sales tax. Indiana t.w. and s.s, 
gasoline prices include 0.2c for chain store tax. 

Discounts: to controlled and uncontrolled dealers, 
undivided qrectins accounts, thru territory, off s.s. 

rice: Ethyl and Red Crown gasoline, 4c; Stanolind, 
c. Divided gasoline accounts get 0.5c less per 
gallon. In case of lease and agency and AAA ac- 
counts, the above discounts include the 0.5¢ per 
gal. rental allowance. 

Discounts to commercial consumers: _ ef- 
fective Feb. 26, 1934, thru territory, including 
Chicago, on purchases per month, discount off t.w. 
price; Ethyl and Red Crown, 3000 to 10,000 gals. 
te; Stanolind, 0.5c; over 10,000 gals., Ethyl an 
Red Crown, 2e° Stanolind, Ic. urchases under 


3,000 gals. monthly made at regular t.w. price; if 
single deliveries of less than 25 gals. are made, 
regular s.s. price applies, 


S. O. NEBRASKA 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes TW. S.S. T.W. 
Omaha, Neb......... 10.6 5 15.6 17.4 10 
McCook, Neb........ M3 S 36:3 37-9 30.7 
Norfolk, Neb......... ll 5 16 17.9 10.4 
North Platte, Neb....11.4 5 16.4 18.3 8 
Scottsbluff, INE Dicciea-eis H2sk. 5 iat 3 5 


Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Reliance gasoline prices are 1.5c below normal 


Red Crown prices. Following points are among 
those below this normal differential: 

Omaha, Neb. 9.6 5 34:6 15.9 33 
McCook, Neb........ os SS USS HS OM? 
Norfolk, Neb......... 0 5 45 16.9 10.4 
North Platte, Neb....10.4 5 15.4 17 8 
Scottsbluff, Neb...... 7a S&S 2a 173 F 


Discounts to dealers: including rentals under 
lease and agency agreements, off 8.8. price: to un- 
divided accounts, Standard Red Crown and Ethy! 

asolines, 4c; Reliance, 3c; to divided accounts, 
Red Crown and Ethyl, 3.5c; Reliance, 2.5c. 

Discounts to consumers covered only by form 
CD-1 Official Commercial Consumer Contract. 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Essolene 
Posted Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W 
Little Rock, Ark...... 6.6 4 7.5 14 11 
Alexandria, La....... 6.6 7.6 ¥*7 17.6 *10 
Baton Rouge, La..... 67 4.7 6 6.7 Se 
New Orleans, La...... 6:5 4 7 5 
Lake Charles, La..... OF Tat 17.7 *12 
Shreveport, La....... ee 6 16.5 *10 
Latayette, Liaise < cscs 6.8 12.3 *7 18.8 ¥*12 
Bristol, Tenn.....546 9 7 © 15.4 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 9 a 8 16 ll 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 9; 7 8 17.5 13.5 
Memphis, Tenn...... 7.6 4.9 8 15.4 10.5 
Nashville, Tenn...... 5 439 4 34 
*Lake Charles, Alexandria, New Orleans and 


Lafayette gasoline tax includes 5c state tax, Ic 
federal tax, and lc parish tax. Louisiana kerosiae 
prices include lc state tax. 

Price basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Con- 
sumer t.w. price at time and place of delivery; 
consumer t.w. is generally 2c off s.s. price. 

Kerosine discount: 2c per gal. off t.w. price to 
open dealers, 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Mobilgas Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Muskogee, Okla...... 11 5 16 18 6 
Oklahoma City....... 10 . 2 17 4 
cL ee 11 5 16 18 ao 
Fort Smith, Ark...... oS 5 35 25:5 ¢ 
Little Rock, Ark...... o:5 7:5 kz 19 9 
‘Texarkana, Ark...» > 14 16 8 
ey ee 6 5 11 13 6 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 7 5 12 14 6 
Towston, Tex: .< oss 8 5 13 15 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex..... 11 5 16 18 8.5 
El Paso, 7 eee: 12 5 Hu 19 1l 
Santa Fe, N. M...... 12 **7 21 13 
Roswell, N. M....... 12 tt6.5 18. er ae 
Metro Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Muskogee, Okla...... 8 5 13 15 6 
Oklahoma City....... 8 5 8 15 7 
Teeh, OIG cnc cvads 8 5 15 oe 
Fort Smith, Ark...... e5 5 3.5 235.8 
Little Rock, Ark...... S5 7.5 36 18 9 
Texarkana, Ark...... 7 5 12 14 8 
OSS. ree 4 5 9 ll 6 
Fe. Worth, Té®s.cs0ss 5 5 10 12 6 
Houston, Tex........ 6 5 ll 13 8.5 
San@#Antonio, Tex..... 9 5 14 l 8.5 
Ce en 1 ee 10 5. ss 17 ll 
Santa Fe, N. M...... 9 **7 16 18 13 
Roswell. N. M....... 10 t6.5 16.5 18.5 7 


*In Texarkana, 4c Texas tax applies; outside 
Texarkana, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 
tin Fort Smith, 4c Oklahoma tax applies outside 
Fort Smith, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 
Includes lc city tax. 
ttIncludes 0.5c city tax. 
Note: Price basis to dealers off s.s. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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A PRINCIPLE we learn early in life 








but often 
forget in buying 
gasoline 


a 
+ 800099), 


Even a boy readily grasps the advantage of the “follow-through” 
principle in propelling a vehicle. He quickly learns that by chang- 
ing from a short, jerky foot movement to a full ‘follow-through” 
movement, he causes his toy automobile to go farther with less 
effort and at a greater rate of speed. 


It would be well for him to remember that principle when he 
begins to drive a real automobile. The real car is propelled by 
pistons instead of pedals—but the principle is the same. Gasoline 
that explodes too suddenly imparts to the piston a “hammer blow.” 
MARATHON Gasoline, on the other hand, is actually “Timed” to 
explode progressively. Each drop is composed of fractions scien- 
tifically graduated in volatility. The result is a sustained THRUST 


on the piston—greater power—smooth performance—less gasoline 
consumption. 


Offering premium performance at regular prices, MARATHON 
is a logical foundation on which to build for a bigger year in 1935. 


Address: 
a 
6. MARATHON OIL COMPANY—TULSA, OKLA. 
. Sioux City, Ia. Little Rock, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. Fort Worth, Tex. 


MAR ANH N 


PROUUCTE 


i 


paw MARATHON 


a Timed Gasoline 


November 14, 1934 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect November 12, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





in t.w., bulk or bbl. deliveries, on Mobilgas and 
Ethyl, to 100% dealers, 4c; to divided dealers, 3.5c. 
On Metro gasoline, to 100% dealers, 3c; to divided 
dealers, 2.5c. 

Price basis to consumers: in t.w., bulk or bbl. 
deliveries: all grades gasoline invoiced at t.w. price, 
which is generally 2c less than 8.8. price, less quantity 
discounts, if any, earned under CD-1 contract form, 
at end of month and at end of year. 


CONTINENTAL OIL 


Conoco Bronze Gasoline 





Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W 

Denver, Cold... ..s.2s 13 5 18 20 12.5 
Pasa, 4501: <c0:s <0 000 13 5 18 20 11 
Grand Junc., Colo....15.5 5 20.5 22.5 45 

CASDOT, WIO-.<.0cc00% 13 5 18 20 B.S 
Cheyenne, Wyo 13 5 18 20 13 

Billings, Mont........15 aes | 23 16.5 

Butte, Mont. .....<.. 15 6 21 23 17.5 

Great Falls, Mont....15.5 6 21.5 23.5 17.5 

Helena, Mont........ 17 6 23 25 17.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .14 5 19 21 16 
es Cee 16.5 6 23.5 24:5 i¢ 
Twin Falls, Ida....... 6.9.6 22.5. 34.5 38 
Albuquerque, N. M...11.5 6.5 18 20 13 

Demand (Third Grade) 

Denver, Colo. ...<.002 11 5 16 1 10 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... i.§ 5 16.5 18.5 13 

Helena, Mont........ 15 6 21 23 17.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. ot 5 17 19 16 
ee 14 6 20.5 22.5 18 


Albuquerque, N. M... 9. 3 6.5 16 18 13 
tincludes city tax of 0.5c 
Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on gasolines, 
thru territory, off 8.8. price: to “‘undivided”’ dealers: 
Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 4c; Demand, 3c; to 
“divided”’ dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 3.5c. 
Demand, 2.5c. 


S. O. CALIFORNIA 


Standard Gasoline 





San Francisco, Cal....12.5 4 16.5 18.5 12.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 11.5 4 5.5 i7.8: 35 
a” eee 13 8 17 19 14 
Phoenix, Ariz... 0%. 11 6 17 19 716 
ENO, MCVi.c.. ccc ee 14 5 19 zi (‘45.5 
Portland, Ore........ 13 5: 49 21 13.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 13 6 19 21 ise 
Spokane, Wash....... 16 6 22 24 18 
Tacoma, Wash....... 13 6 419 21 13.5 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
San Francisco, Cal....10.5 4 14.5 16.5 12.5 
Los Angeles, Cal 4 5.5. 383 2:5 
Ne ee 4 15 17 14 
ee ee 5 17 19 15.5 
Papeni«. APIS. «52040: 9 6 15 l 716 
Portiend, Gre. 2.460 ll 6 17 19 13.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 11 6 17 19 13.5 
Tacoma, Wash....... 11 6 17 19 13.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 14 6 20 22 18 


Tlncludes 5c state tax. 

Discounts: to 100% dealers: on Standard gaso- 
line, beginning June 20, 1934, 2c per gal. off t.w, 
price; on Flight gasoline, lc off t.w. 


CANADA 
Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallone 
Imperial Three Star Gasoline 





Hamilton, Ont....... *15 6 *21 a3.5 27.5 
Toronto, Ont........ *15 6 *21 23.5 11.9 
Brandon, Man....... 23.3.7 30:3 33.35. 21.8 
Winnipeg, Man....... 2.7 7 28.7 St.7 22 
Regina, Sask Leask eae 23 6 29 32 21.5 
Saskatoon, ae 6 31.8 34.8 24.3 
Edmonton, DIGG. 54 dex 2.2 6 SE.2 34:2 D7 
Calgary, Alt. ee ee 26.5 31.5 Bi 
Vancouver, Bae. an 7 *27 30 24 
Montreal, Que.. 6 24 27 17 
St. John, N. B 8 26 30 21 
Halifax, | eae 8 26 30 21 


18 
*No established t.w. price at these points: dealers 
and consumers’ Prices based on “so many cents 
below 8.8. prices’; open dealers get 2.5c off; 100% 
dealers get lc additional. 
Discount to dealers and A.R.D. Accounts: 
On gasoline, effective May 14, 1934: in Maritime 
Provinces, all dealers get 4c off 8.8. price; in all other 
Provinces, open dealers get 3c off 8.8. price and le 
additional to 100% accounts. 


S. O. NEW JERSEY 
Prices in Effect Nov. 12, 1934 


(Excluding Taxes) Tank Car 
ROT Ns a ade ee cap swe e cleanin es 10 
Eo ea re a eee em 10 
Basis of F.o.b. Jacksonville, Fla......... 9.75 


Discounts: to dealers and contract consumers 
conform to CD-1 contract form. 


COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 


Tank Car 
Bayonne, N. J. (exclusive of taxes)...... 10 
S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
Total 
ate Tax yA 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 15.5 4 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 16 4 20 
Altoona, Pa... ..s..0.. 16 4 20 
tarrisoers, Pa....... 5.5 4 io 
Discounts: to dealers and contract consumers in 
accordance with CD-1, or generally 2c off consumers’ 
tank wagon price. 
S. O. OHIO 
Thru Ohio: (To Commercial Consumers) 


Stanavo Ethyl wrens (73 Octane): 
Suu bea Guu acnmwe 15 5 20 
Discounts: to commercial consumers on contract 
only: 60 octane and above, from 3,000 to 10,000 
gals. per month, Ic; over 10,000 gals. per month, 2c, 
For delivery on contract to hangar operators 


reselling: 2c below commercial consumer posted 
t.w. price. 
S. O. INDIANA 
Cincaen, Tiss 6 sc+ 0s 13.8 4 17.8 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 14.4 5 19.4 
Detroit, Mich. ......- 15 4 19 
Milwaukee, Wisc. .... 13.8 5 18.8 
Minneapolis, Minn....14 4 18 
St. Louis, Mo........ 13.2 3 16.2 
Kansas City, Mo..... 12.9 #4 16.9 
Fargo, NN: Dos acces 15 4 19 
Boron, 5. DD. ... c000 Phe S 5 19.5 
Wichita, Kans........ 12.5 4 16.5 
*Includes lc city tax. 
**Includes 0.lc to cover sales tax. 
tIncludes 0.2c to cover Ill., 2% sales tax, 
S. O. LOUISIANA 
(Excluding Taxes) Tank Car 
Basis of F.o.b. Tulsa, Obla..........00. 8 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 
Total 
cow Tax T.W. 
Ok . en 15 5 20 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
Tank Car 
Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)...... ae 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. 
Denver, Colo. i. ..cs<e 16 5 21 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 16 5 21 
Helena, Mont........ - 6 26 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 5 22 
Albuquerque, N. M. "HG *6.5 22.5 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Phoenix, Ariz........14.3 6 20.3 
Los Angeles, Cie 12.3 4 16.3 
San Francisco, Cal....12.2 t 16.2 
ee rere 13.5 5 18.5 
Portland, Ore........ 14.7 6 20.7 
Seattle, Wash........ 15.4 6 21.4 
Spokane, Wash....... 17 6 23 


Note: Above prices are for deliveries by tank 
truck or in iron barrels in quantities of 100 gallons 
or more. For quantities less than 100 gallons, add 
2c per gallon. 





| Naphtha Prices | 





| Aviation Gasoline Prices | 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in princi- 
pal marketing territories (Stanavo aviation 
in all territories except Continental Oil and 
Magnolia Pet. Co.) Tax column includes lc 
federal tax, and state tax; also municipal 
taxes as indicated in footnotes. 
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Prices in Effect Nov. 12, 1934 
(In Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels; in Cents per 


Gallon) ” . 
~~ - ~ 
: ov i 
as 4 o 
cs =o ga 3 
=e a) 2a B 
Zan >Z OZ = 
Altoona, Pa.... ae 17 
Baltimore...... a cove MOERCS 
MONON 60s dae 17 17 16 17 
Bridgeport..... cae ee 1335 


Buffalo (net).. ee ee 14 
Chicago....... 313;9 355.9 355 $18 
oe | ee 417.4 %*21 **18.5 17.5 
Kansas City.... 14 5 16.3 19.3 
Lancaster, Pa.. ee earns ioe 17 
Milwaukee..... 19:5 21 21.8 18.5 
Minneapolis.... 19.8 ®*21.3 ©*22.1 TfT15.9 
Newark, N. J... _ ules uwiets 13 
New York City 13 13 15 13 
Philadelphia... 13.5 15 16 3.5 
Providence..... aixrste eeee een 
Rochester (net). sets pate ee 16 
St. Louis...... 14.7 16.2 17 13 
Syracuse....... ene kee es 16 


Petroleum Spirits (Solvent) 


In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal) 
IEGW TORK TRAQOOR 6 coc kcvsrccevacvewess 9 
PUUSGEIPHIA GIStIICE, oscicc ees ccceswnee 5 
BOW UNONIOE aries 2 50h sad ba es al acdineraee 
*In the East, prices apply on product “generally 

known as Petroleum Spirits; in the middlewest, 

prices apply on Stanosol (S. O. Indiana grade of 

Stoddard Solvent). 
tIncludes 4c state tax. 

**I ncludes 3c state tax. 
tIncludes 0.2c to cover Illinois 2% sales tax. 
ttle higher for less than 100 gals. 

***2c discount allowed if under contract; 3¢ 
allowed on 200 gals. or more, with lc premium for 
steel bbls. 

Note: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers i0 
some instances. 





| Heating Oil | 


Following are tank wagon prices of various 
grades of heating oil at the points shown in various 
territories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 





Prices in Effect Nov. 12, 1934 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
S. O. New Jersey 





TOWEL IE. Vivcckcictess $5 7 ieee. vn 
Atlantic City, N. i a5 Ff ered ? 
Baltimore, Md......... S53. 2 ? 
Washington, D. C....... S73 Tae 7.25 
York 

New York City......... 65. 65. 6 
pe a ee ee 6.75 6.75 6.50 
Rochester, N. Y Fe ee a 
Boston, Mases.......... 6.50 6.50 6.50 
PU OUUER TOs 6.cac0% 6% c's A 7 * 4 7 
Manchester, N. H...... 8.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Burhagton, Vt... ..62< 9.75 8.49 8:25 €.25 
New Haven, Conn...... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Providence, R. I........ 8.00 6.50 6.50 6.50 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 

Atlantic Refining 
Philadelphia, Pa........ S53 £ ucais ee 
Allentown, Pa.......... 9 ee 2 ie O 
Wilmington, Del........ Oe I eercie oe 
Springfield, Mass....... 8.75 7.25 Pe 
Worcester, Mass........ 8.75 7.25 lene 
Hartford, Conn........< 8.5 t Y 
S. O. Ohio 

Ohio Statewide......... 8 7.05 7.50 7.2% 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; bucket 
dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 


= 


S. O. Indiana 
Stanolex Fuel Oil No. 1 


CCAR a th rseeh Sees swetines pw ceeaveaiae 6.50 
Te SL. rere re re 12.7 
Detroit, Mich......cccccosescsecesevers 9 

PN UN inks vsrs.iweek sasuancerdws 8.4 
PsN IR ios s 0 Sass éewsens cone 8.9 
Bidue Geet Cece sbicerenanss pRaadeanee 8.2 
St. Louis, Mo....... eet ee re ; 7.8 
Kansas City, Mo..... padeeiee cece stna ene tg 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Discounts: at Chicago above amg FS ge op 
150 gals. or more; 100 to 149 gals., higher 
under 100 gals., 1.75c higher. Indianapolis an 
Detroit lc off t.w. price for deliveries of 100 gals. 
and over; at St. Louis, ic off for 50 gal. dumps and 
over; at other above points, lc off t.w. price for 
deliveries 150 gals. and over. 
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Ickes’ Address 


(Continued 


from page 24B) 
affected with a public interest, 
they will demand drastic re- 
forms. The danger is that un- 
less you yourselves’ speedily 
adopt and apply corrective 
measures, the pendulum may be 
made to swing further in the 
opposite direction than is either 
desirable or necessary. 

I beg of you not to make the 
mistake that the railroads made 
in their day and that the public 
utilities more recently have 
made. If you would escape the 
heavy hand of the government, 
which, sooner or later, will be 
charged with the duty of carry- 
ing out the grim purpose of the 
people that such abuses as ex- 
ist in the oil business shall no 
longer be tolerated, then set 
your house in order and do it 
without delay. This advice is 
given in a friendly spirit by a 
man who wishes you well and 
who would help you if he could. 
But the remedy lies almost en- 
tirely with you. 


HE Oil Administration has 

been assured over and over 
again that if we would only 
stop the running of hot oil, you 
would be able to correct the 
other abuses from which your 
industry suffers. I am confident 
that with the setting up of the 
Federal Tender Board, we have 
provided machinery by which, 
without unduly restricting or 
hampering the free movement 
in interstate commerce of pe- 
troleum products manufactured 
from legal crude oil, we will be 
able to put an effective stop to 
the illicit trafficking in hot oil. 


There is no reason, aside 
from the question of conserva- 
tion that is involved, for the fed- 
eral government, by restricting 
the production of oil, to assure 
a reasonable profit to the large, 
integrated companies, if those 
same companies, while denying 
a share in the profits to the in- 
dependent refiner and the inde- 
pendent service station, allow 
them to be frittered away 
through improvident and inde- 
fensible marketing practices. 


There are other matters that 
I would like to discuss with you, 


November 14, 1934 


but I have already overtaxed 
your patience. In substance I 
have said to you what I came all 
the way from Washington to 
say. I have talked frankly, but 
I hope without offense. I have 
tried to discuss matters with 
you as one engaged in a joint 
enterprise. 


S THE representative of the 

United States government, 
upon whom the obligation par- 
ticularly rests to do whatever 
may be possible to help you 
solve your problems, | offer you 
every assistance that may be 
within my power. I believe I 
have proved to you during the 
few months that I have been Ad- 
ministrator under the oil code 
that I have no personal ax to 
grind. I have tried to look ob- 
jectively at each problem as it 
has arisen. 

My only interest has been to 
help you to find solutions for 
your difficulties that would be 
for the benefit of the whole in- 
dustry and therefore to the ad- 
vantage of the country. And 
by the whole industry I mean 
employes as well as employers, 
independents no less than big 
integrated companies, landown- 
ers, lessees, stockholders and 
retailers; in short, anyone and 
everyone who has any manner 
of interest in any phase of the 
business of producing, process- 
ing and marketing oil and its 
products. 

-I have not the slightest doubt 
that the government can help 
you in solving your problems. 
I know the government wants 
to help. But the government 
cannot aid effectively if the in- 
dustry stands on the sidelines 
and does not co-operate. You 
must do your share. We must 
be partners and not rivals; col- 
laborators and not critics; pro- 
tagonists and not antagonists. 

Of course, I understand that 
the lawless minority, which 
would wreck the industry and 
even the country for the sake 
of a filthy profit, openly and 
blatantly wants the Administra- 
tion to fail. That opposition I 
welcome. But if we fail it will 
be at the cost of the whole oil 
industry. You will have to pay 
the price. 


If the Oil Administration 


should fail, the chaotic condi- 
tions that formerly prevailed in 
the industry will almost inevi- 
tably return. That would mean 
the big fellow gobbling up the 
little fellow; oil sold below the 
cost of production; price wars, 
spelling the loss of investments; 
and labor vainly seeking jobs. 
In the clash of contending inter- 
ests every one in the end would 
lose. 

It must be clear to all that 
the topsy-turvy superstructure 
built on the oil industry must 
be carefully taken down, piece 
by piece, in such a way as to 
cause the least injury. Other- 
wise, sooner or later, it will fall 
of itself in utter collapse. In 
that event many thousands of 
people will be irreparably in- 
jured. 


T IS also clear that there are 
certain practices in the oil in- 
dustry clamoring for reforma- 
tion that only the industry it- 
self can take care of. I not only 
suggest to you, I urge you, to 
address yourself with all your 
ability and with the gravest 
possible concern to the corree- 
tion of the abuses that we all 
know exist in the oil industry. 
Some matters, particularly 
the regulation of the supply of 
crude oil, it seems to me, on the 
basis of reason and of experi- 
ence, can best be handled by 
the federal government work- 
ing in close co-operation with 
the governments of the oil-pro- 
ducing states. Such part of the 
entire load as can be most ef- 
fectively carried by the govern- 
ment I have no doubt the govy- 
ernment will be entirely willing 
to assume for the common good. 
The problems of the oil in- 
dustry are not insoluble. With 
you, we can work them out if 
you wish us to do so. We can 
solve them if, together, we are 
determined upon that course 
and if, in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and understanding and 
mutual good will, we shall ap- 
proach the subject with the pur- 
pose of finding a solution that 
will serve the greatest number. 
The government is not only 
willing, but ready, to fight this 
thing through for the ultimate 
good of the country as a whole. 
How about the oil industry? 
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Complete Seaboard Markets °°’ “teied‘on some products 





Eastern Domestic Markets 


(Prices for tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. 


refinery or 


Seaboard terminal, representing majority of sales and quotations to 
fobbers and/or consumers. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax 


not included.) 
MOTOR GASOLINE: Prices—Nov. 12 


59 Octane 65 Octane 
and Below 60-64 Octane and Above 
New York harbor....... 5.00 -— 5.25 5.25 -— 5.50 5.50 — 5.75 
New York harbor, barges 5.00 — 5.25 5.25 -— 5.50 6595s 5 360) 
Philadelphia district. .... §.25 - 5.50 5.50 -— 5.75 5.50 - 5.75 
Philadelphia dist., barges 5.25 - 5.50 5.50 - 5.75 §.50 - 5.75 
Baltimore district....... 5.00 - 5.25 5.25 - 5.50 5.50 - 5.75 
Norfolk district......... 5.25 5.50 ee 
Wilmington, N.C., district §.25 5.50 S75 
Charleston, S. C., district 5.25 5.50 a a5 
Savannah district....... 5.25 5.50 S75 
—— district..... 2 5.50 oe es 
ortiand district........ 5.75 6.00 6.25 
Boston district.......... §.25 -— 5.50 5.50 - 5.75 5.75 — 6.00 
Providence district...... 5.25 - 5.50 5.50 - 5.75 -75 — 6.00 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE—Prices—Nov. 12 
New York harbor.... 5.00 - 5.25 Wilmington, N.C..... 5.00 
ew York harbor, Charleston district... 5.00 
I ee oi te nares % 4.75 - 5.00 Savannah district.... 5.00 
Philadelphia district. . §.25 Jacksonville district.. 5.00 
Philadelphia district, Portland district..... 5.25 -— 5.50 
eee 4.75 - 5.00 Boston district....... 5.00 — 5.25 
Baltimore district... .. 5.25 Providence district... §.00 - 5.25 
Norfoll district. ..... 5.25 
A@EATING OILS: New York New York Philadelphia 
Prices—Nov. 12 harbor harbor, barges district 
Sa 5.25 5.00 5.25 
8 Rieger 4.25 - 4.50 4.00 — 4.25 4.50 - 4.75 
_* eee 4.25 — 4.50 4.00 — 4.25 4.50 -— 4.75 
SS ae 4.25 -— 4.50 4.00 -— 4.25 4.50 — 4.75 
No. 5 (per barrel) | ER) Serre. eae $1.35 
No. 6 (per barrel) as” —CtCtiti!:sC«t ee $1.15 
Philadelphia Baltimore Boston 
district, barges district district 
SY eee 5.00 5.25 5.25 
Si aa 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 — 4.50 4.50 
Spe: 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 4.50 
Si Saeer 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 — 4.50 4.50 
No. 5 (per barrel) $1.35 $1.35 $1.45 
No. 6 (per barrel) $1.15 $1.15 $1.15 
Boston district Providence Providence 
barges district dist., barges 
ee 5.00 5.25 5.00 
_ St 2 ee 4.00 — 4.25 4.50 4.50 
_ ee 4.00 — 4.25 4.50 4.50 
Ree eee 4.00 — 4.25 4.50 4.50 
Prices—Nov.12 Bunker Oil tDiesel Oil sas Oil Diesel Oil 
Grade C Ships’ Bunker 28-34 Gravity Shore Plants 
Per barrel Per barrel Per gallon Per gallon 
New York harbor. *$1.15 *31.89 4.50 4.75 
Philadelphia dist.. *$1.15 *$1.95 4.50 ey 
Baltimore district. *31.15 *31.89 4.50 RYS 
Norfolk district... *$1.15 *$1.89 4.50 i 
Charleston district $1.10 $1.95 eae - 
Savannah district. $1.10 $1.95 4.75 
ee gs dist... *31.10 $1.95 4.75 
ortland district.. $1.25 $2.05 one 
Boston district... *$1.15 *$1.89 
Providence district $1.15 $1.95 


*Lighterage for bunker oil, 5c per bbl. additional; for Diesel oil, 6.5c per r bbl. 


additional. 


Pacific Export Market 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per 


gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 


Prices— Nov. 12 Nov. 5 
$3-55 U. S. Motor...... 4.50 — 4.75 4.75 — 5.00 
400 e.p. blend 65 Octane 
ee a, ST ee 4.75 -— 5.25 4.75 -— 5.25 
Gas oil, 30-34 per bbl.. $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 
Diesel oil, 27 plus, per bbl. $1.05 -—$1.10 $1.05 -—$1.10 


Grade C bunker oil, for 

ships bunkers, per bbl. $0.825-$0.85 $0.825-$0.85 

Grade C bunker oil, in 

cargoes, per bbi....... $0.65 —$0.67 $0.65 -$0.67 

38-40, w.w. kero., 150 fire 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 
8 


Cased 

Gasoline, U.S. Motor.... $1.50 —$1.65 $1.50 -$1.65 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend.. $1.60 —$1.75 $1.60 -$1.75 
38-40 w.w. kero., 150 fire $1.20 —$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 
Kerosine, prime white.... $1.17 -$1.20 $1.17 -$1.20 


New York Export Markets 


Oct. 


oon 


45 
4.75 
$1.10 
1.05 


29 

- 5.00 
- 5.25 
-$1.15 
-$1.10 


$0.825-$0.85 


5 -$0.67 


- 4.75 


Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F. a. s. New York) 


( 
CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 


Bright stock, No. 8 color 24.00 -—24.50 
Bright stock, No. 


rm 
~ 
S 
Oo 
| 
i) 
a 
wn 
o 


t-rcolor diluted ee ee 23.00 -—23.50 23.00 —23.50 
Neutral 200 No. 3 color.. 35.00 -35.50 35.00 -35.50 
Neutral 150 No. 3 color.. 28.00 —28.50 28.00 -—28.50 
600 Warren E filtered.... 19.50 —20.00 19.50 -20.00 
600 stm. refd. unfiltered... 15.75 —16.25 15.75 -16.25 
650 etm. refd. unfiltered... 18.50 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 
600 flash, steam refined... 19.50 —20.00 19.50 -20.00 
$30 flash, steamrefined... 23.50 —24.00 23.50 -24.00 


ND) 
- 


Oct. 29 


24.00 


—24.50 


-23.50 
-35.50 
—28.50 
-20.00 
-16.25 
-19,00 
-20.00 
-24.00 





Wax Market 


(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M. method with 

melting points converted into A. M. P. by adding 3° F. Export prices 

are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York 

and New Orleans harbor district, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount 
allowed for shipment in bulk). 


Prices—Nov. 12 New York New Orleans 
Domestic Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale 3.125-— 3.25 -125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 
122-4 W.C. scale... 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 
124-6 W.C, scale... 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 3.375— 3.50 
123-5 Fully refined. . 4.70 4.625 4.70 4.625 
125-7 Fully refined. . 4.80 4.75 4.80 4.75 
128-30 Fully refined 5.05 5.00 5.05 5.00 
130-2 Fully refined. . 5.20 5.25 5.20 5.25 
133-5 Fully refined. . 5.80 5.75 5.80 Fe 
135-7 Fully refined. . 6.05 6.00 str ae 


Gulf Coast Bulk Market 


(Prices are f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals representing sellers’ opinions 
except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments 
of 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 


Prices— Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
MOTOR GASOLINE: For Domestic Shipment 
59 octane and below..... 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 -— 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 
60-64 octane number.... 135 - 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
65 octane and above..... 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
HEATING OILS 
No. 1 Heating oil........ 4.00 — 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 4.00 -— 4.25 
No. 2 Heating oil........ 3.375= 3.625 3.375- 3.625 3.50 -— 3.625 
No. 4 Heating oil........ 3.25 — 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 -— 3.50 
KEROSINE 
BEA Miso iciccsacsses a 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 — 4.125 
For Export Shipment 
GASOLINE 
U. S. Motor gasoline..... 3.625— 3.875 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... 3.875— 4.125 4.00 — 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 
61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline... 4.125-— 4.25 4.25 -— 4.50 4.25 -— 4.50 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... 4.25 — 4.375 4.375- 4.625 4.375-— 4.625 
U. = Motor, cases (car- p 
DR cts css cenes saan $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 
64°66, 375 e.p. cases (car- 
OGD) s iccc bale canccas $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 
KEROSINE 
44 water white.......... 4.25 — 4.375 4.25 -— 4.375 4.25 — 4.375 
41-43 water white....... 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 — 4.125 
41-43 prime white....... 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
W.W., cases (cargoes)... $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 
P.W., cases (cargoes).... $1.10 -—$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 —$1.15 
For Domestic and /or Export Shipment 
GAS AND BUNKER OILS 
*26-30 translucent gas oil 3.425= 3.375 3.125= 3.375 3.25 -— 3.50 
*30 phus translucent gas oil S20 — S50 3.25 - 3.50 3.50 — 3.625 
**30 plus transp. gas oil.. 3.375-— 3.625 3.375- 3.625 3.50 — 3.75 
Diesel Oil ships’ bunkers $1.70 +$1.70 131.70 
Grade C bunker oil, for 
ships’ bunkers, per bbl. +$1.00 +$1.00 $1.00 
Grade C bunker oil, per 
bbl. in cargoes........ $0.75 —$0.80 $0.75 -$u.80 $0.70 -$0.75 


*Less than 4% of 1% sulphur. tLighterage Sc per bbl. additional. 
**Less than 44 of 1% sulphur; Maximum No. 3 color. 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (f.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 
Heavy Panuco crude taxes 

to be paid, per bbl...... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
Grade C bunker oil, ships’ 

bunkers, taxes paid, per 


DBL. csecscseseevcees $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS: (Prices in cents per gallon 
in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf terminals. In drums and new barrels, 0.5c to Ic 
higher per gal. in some instances). 


190-200 vis. D210 brt. stk. 24.00 —24.50 24.00 -24.50 24.00 —24.50 


150-160 vis.D 210 bret. stk.: .......... 20.50 —21.00 
0-10 cold test........ 21.00 -21.50 A a ) ere . 
10-15 cold test........ 20.50 -—21.00 ye eS ee 
25-40 cold test........ 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 


eee ewe nee 


150-160 vis. E 210 brt. stk. 20.00 —20.50 20.00 -—20.50 20.00 -20.50 
120 vis. D210 bright stock 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral 


PS RP re a ee 16.25 -16.75 

0-10 pour test eerste 17.25 -17.50 io ge 7 ee ee Perron 

15-30 pour test........ 16.25 -16.75 16523 =36.75 iced ivan 
~~ vis. No. 3 color neutral 

LEC eE RAR KehGes- Labeekencen 16.75 -17.25 

0- 10 DORE BME cccccases 17.75 -18.25 17.75 -18.25 eee 

15-30 pour test........ 16.75 -17.25 Se ae ere 
600 s.r. olive green....... 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 
600 s.r. dark green....... 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
Dew ccusasckassecen’ 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 


(Continued on page 68) 
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No matter how low the mercury dives 

. the vital gears in the transmission 
and differential must operate efficiently. 
That means a lubricant which will not 
congeal in the gear case . . making it 
difficult to turn the engine over . . add- 
ing labor to gear-shifting. It means a 
lubricant of low pour point . . which 
will not channel and fail to protect the 
gear teeth. And that, in a word. 
means Penola. 

Penola protects . . at all temperatures. 
Even when the mercury lurks in the 
sub-zero cellar, Penola continues to 
flow. . works its way between the gear 
teeth . . prevents dangerous metal-to- 
metal contact. For, in addition to their 
low pour points . . Penola gear lubri- 
cants are full-bodied . . highly efficient. 
And this viscosity is not built up 
in an artificial way. 





-Lero Arter 


VA 


There is a special grade of Penola for 
every type of gear lubrication. Penola 
Sub-Zero Gear Oil is recommended 
for new cars with conventional gears 
and tight housings . . Penola Gear 
c c 
. and for 
cars with extreme pressure gears... 


Lubricant for older models . 


Penola Compound. 

Penola offers you the greatest namein 
the lubrication industry. Stock Penola 
. under either the Penola 
brand or your private label. Heighten 
your prestige . 


Lubricants . 


. multiply your profits 
. go forward with Penola to the big- 
gest winter business you've ever had! 
+ s e 
Sold only to oil companies and jobbers. 
Write for 1934 prices of standard and 
special specification lubricants. Address all 
correspondence to Penola Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


PENOLA LUBRICANTS 


PENOLA INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


{ (formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Company) 


Grease works operated at 


i Baltimore, Md. - Baton Rouge, la. - Eldorado, Kan. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


November 14, 1934 








“eno a is Zeve with the lubricant ! 








PENOLA LUBRICANTS 
PENOLA GEAR LUBRICANT— jn summer 


and winter viscosities, for traneatenien and 
rear axle lubrication where E. lubricants 
are unnecessary or gear boxes ri oil-tight. 


PENOLA COMPOUND— The Extreme Pres- 
sure Lubricant—for hypoid and worm gears, 
free-wheeling assemblies and all types of trans- 
missions and differentials—the year round. 


PENOLA UNIVERSAL LUBRICANTS— for 
all grease-type and oil-type universal joints— 
approved by leading manufacturers. 


PENOLA PRESSURE LUBRICANTS — in 
three grades, Fluid, Regular, and Heavy-duty— 
proper consistency for year-round application 
by all types of hand or power-pressure guns. 


PENOLA WHEEL BEARING LUBRICANT— 
high melting point. FIBROUS, ANHYDROUS 
—won't cake, harden or separate under high 
temperatures and speeds. Stays on bearings 
and out of brake linings. 


PENOLA WATERPROOF LUBRICANT — 
does not dissolve, wash away or get into circu- 
lating system—prevents leaks; protects pumps. 


PENOLA EXPEE COMPOUND — the lubri- 
cant specially developed for high-speed 
hypoid drives. 





PROFITABLE! 


That's what readers say about ““Bulld- 
ing Business Through Lubrication” — 














Crude Oil Prices (In Effect Nov. 12, 1934) 


Crude prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually 
(Prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. Gallons at the well; A. P. I. Gravity) 





EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


(Effective Nov. 6, 1934, —— Corning effective 
Oct. 2. 
Bradford District oil in National Transit Lines$2.30 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. 
Pipe Lines $1.97 
Penna. Grade Oil Eureka Pipe Lines 
(West Virginia) $1.92 
Penna. Grade Oil Buckeye Pipe Lines 
CIEE TOD. cn 5 os a vse aban eee $1.82 
Corning Oil in Buckeye ‘Pipe Lines (Ohio). .~1.32 


tFor Macksburg oil run previous to March 1, 


1932, $1.77, effective Nov. 6, 1934. 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Bradford-Alleghany district (Penna. and 
N. Y.) (Effective Nov. 6, 1934) ; $2.30 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Nov. 6, 1934) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.22 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co.: (Effective Sept. 
10, 1933) : 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.) £1.23 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.22 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
other districts range down to $2.17 per bbl. at well. 
MICHIGAN 
(Posted by Pure Oil Co.) 
Midland, Midland County (Sept. 30, 1933). .$1.02 
West Branch (Apr. 1, 1934).. $0.86 


(Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp.) 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 


Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
iinsire Sept. 29, ee May 26, 
1933) 1934) 
ere 1.30 ie Kentucky $1.08 
(Eflective Jan. 5, 1934) 
Princeton....... ee errr re $1.13 


CANADIAN CRUDE 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 
Western Ontario 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 9, 1933) 

PE. - cs6cs dee REGRESS eee Acnesaehene $2.10 
i Oe Soares Serene rr. $2.17 
Alberta 
Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 


Crude: Naphtha: 
(Effective 7 a.m. (Effective 7 a.m. 

Dec. 9, 1933) May 21, 1934) 
oe ee $1.50 oer $2.31 
ae, 2.07 tDiscolored...... $2.55 

(Effective 7 a.m. 

May 21, 1934) 


$0 and above... .$2.1 

tClear naphtha: 2” color; 10 lbs. vapor pressure, 
Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 410°, 
Discolored naphtha: same specifications as for clear 
eaphtha except color. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Prices of Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


(In North-North 


(In Oklahoma- Kansas) Central Texas) 


i ee $0.84 $0.79 
ob RI 0.86 0.81 
co, ty POE eee 0.88 0.83 
oe er rere 0.90 0.85 
Sk Sere 0.92 0.87 
PESOS cS atacidec ss cose 0.94 0.89 
ne 0.96 0.91 
a, a Ee 0.98 0.93 
i errr 1,00 0.95 
i a err 1.02 0.97 
Oe SE er 1.04 0.99 
on ee eS 1.06 1.01 
40 and above............ 1.08 1.03 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 


Sept. 29, by The Texas Co. in Oklahoma, and in 
North and North Central Texas; Continental Oil 
in all three states; by Empire, White Eagle and 
Gypsy (Gulf). 


See also Carter Oil, Magnolia, Humble schedules 
below and footnotes under Carter table. 


Prices of Carter Oil Co. 
(In Oklahoma and Kansas) 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


AE ee $0.76 33-33. ; riaweree $0.94 
Sere 8 i) oe 96 
OS eee 0.80 3$.38.9 ae 0.98 
BUCA E Obs casegas 0.82 eS Pee 1.00 
i hae 0.84 i ee 1.02 
ee 0.86 cn ee 1.04 
| a 0.88 > a bp eee 1.06 
JS) ae 0.90 40 and above. 1.08 
dee 0.92 


Sept. 29, Carter ff avity and ae schedule met in 
Oklahoma-Kansas by Sinclair-Prairie, and Humble 
price schedule met in North-North Central Texas 
except that Sinclair-Prairie posts five lower grades 
down to below 25, with 2c differential for each. 
Same day, Shell Petroleum met Carter in full in 
Oklahoma-Kansas. 


Prices in Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
see above, oor? with re. os at $0.76 and 
ending with & above, at $1.0 

In Texas: North ard North ceaelt including 
Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, Electra, 
Comanche and Olden; and in Central Texas, in- 
cluding Mexia, Wortham, and Panola county, same 
gravity and price schedule as Stanolind in Texas, 
which see above, beginning with below 29 at $0.79, 
and ending with 40 & above, at $1.03. 


MID-CONTINENT (Continued) 


ces of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(*In "Nera North Central and Central Texas 





40 and above. 


4.9 0. 

*Including'North Texas, Ranger, Mexia, Powell 
Boggy Creek, Richland, Wortham, Currie and 
Moran fields. 

PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Gray Carson. 
County Hutchinsoe 
Below 35 oaee: seuen $0.79 .9 
i ee oe 0.81 0.71 
36-36.9.. bwekeeens 0.83 0.73 
37-37.9.. seaueeeas 0.85 0.75 
38-38.9.. eave tene 0.87 0.77 
So aac ht oa is 0.89 0.79 
40 & above..... ee 0.91 0.81 
Sept. 29, above "prices met by Sinclair-Prairie, 


Magnolia and The Texas Co. in the entire area 
also by Continental Oil in Carson-Hutchinson. 


EAST TEXAS 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
Stanolind, Humble, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas and 
MEMES ooo cricebatescckesuuseeeseeews $1.00 


WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 

Ector, Pecos and Winkler Counties, W. Texas and 
a Ca, N. .75 

Crane, Upton, 

ee, ee a rere 

Sept. 29, Rinenatin met in Crane, Upton, Howard, 
Glasscock, Mitchell and Winkler. Sept. 29, Texas 
Co. met Humble in Winkler, Crane, Upton and 
Lea counties; Stanolind Oil & Gas met in Hendrich 
field, Winkler county and posted in Marion county 
Tex. below 25 at $0.63, plus 2c differential to 40 & 
above at $0.95. 


SOUTH and SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co.) 
ae 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
Darst Creek.....$0.87 i 
4 eee ie 1.0 
en ee 0.85 er 155 
Sept. 30, The Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 
Creek. On’ Sept. 29 it posted $0.80 in Duval county 
and $0.85 in Saxet-Greta. 


(Continued on uext page) 


eee eee eee ree eeeeeeeeeeeee 


eee Howard and Giasscock 





CALIFORNIA CRUDE 
Standard Oil Co. of California 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field) 





Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 6, 1933 
a — ¢ 
be : é = = & 
= 8 .- @€ & g x £ 3 2 3 4 
= S $s & & S se 2 28 ass 34 ¢& 
= «= ~ ° = — . at] = 
> 3 £3} 26 he F ep a2 f lUtlCU Ul Oe “ 3 6 ¢ 
= o$ a ° = ' 42 ss] y = © 2 m oS >= = 2 - Po 
ae m2 5 z pA A a8 ° - a 3s s bd e ws EL = ist < ao %6§ I 
* =e os 2 — ae o'*g ° - « RS é o 6S fie Sa. . ro 5-5 
*e $s 3 SB s 32 @ &F& 6 &S # ° >» 2 BeS Sats 3s ¢€ 8S GS G8 t 
a ea< = &§ & 6 gO 8 & @ B = O «a zeMmShmzt 3 5S B&B ae oF t 
.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 -+- $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 .... $0.57 $0.57 $0.57 $0.57 $0.57 $0.57 .. 
os ss. 2. » = @& soo «6660 GSS eS . oc 2 2 2 Ss ~~ me t 
ee a; a ; a | 20 69 Wt 3 2S: 365 - «2 <2 St Sy St | ase n 
69 4.65 .%5 6 333 <6 & 72.70 .71 .65 ~=.68 7 7 27 4 & S&S & 
72 .65 .78 .80 .76 + .79 r a. a er oe 5 57.61 .61 159 158) «6.606 t 
75 .65 .81 .83 .80 .82 2 78 .78 .78 .65 = .74 7 €& 8 @ 6 <8 <G@ f 
78 .68 .83 .87 .83 .85 co 81 .82 81 78 o 2 6 «2 6 «& 
81 .72 .86 .90 .87 .88 fo) 83 .85 .85 .69 .81 $0.72 OO 2S eo Se eS Rm u 
ee es. ee a ; re 46 2 @ 2 36 18 <6 2 2 2 2 E 
88 .81 .92 .97 194 .95 $0.83 89 .93 .90 .76 .87 .79 Wt oe & 26 Ss 2 
91 .85 .95 1.01 .97 .98 .86 92 .97 .93 .80 .90 .83 .81 = .82 78 .76 .78~ = .8) a 
94 .89 .98 .... 1.00 1.01 .90 95 1.00 -85 .93 87 Ss 8 4 252 tt = h 
:97  .93 1.01 .. 1.04 1.04 194 98 1.04 89 196 . .89 88 .84 = .89 
00 .98 1.04 i 1.07 .97 1.08 ose 299 | (6S 93) 91 , ae D 
03 1.02 1.07 me 1210 «1:01 111 ~< Lae 238 a. 92 t: 
iy 1.09 Se. cece 1908 1.15 1.05 1.01 1.01 .97 R .96 ‘ 
09 1.10 1.12 Og 1.08 ee 1.09 1.05 <« 2265 2:60 ...<. 1.00 a 
cae eee ae Mee Acxkc. wae 1.12 1.08 1.09 .. , Saws c} 
ae 3... 1.15 .... .... Kettleman Hille 1.15 1.12 ee ‘ 6 ; 
cae =S Pe. | pete $0.93 18 2:55 (eae ‘ i ee Cc] 
ok - 105. .96 1.21 1.19 ealaia (et ; ai 
Ss . 1:09 : '99 oe ig ; ‘ 
a |S > ae 1.02 oo kaa ae 3 Ww 
16) 1.15 1.05 oo aeae 3 ‘ ge ‘i 
Su a 1.08 va MEE ten bese 60s . : fs be 
ee 9... cccu as . 1.11 4600 <6de seen 4060 oes Saew - S005 : st 
" (Crude ou Prices ‘conttanet on next page) 
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Crude Oil Prices (in Effect Nov. 12, 1934) 


(Continued from preceding page) 





SOUTH TEXAS (Continued) 


Oct. 2, Magnolia posted $0.87 in Darst Creel and 
$1.15 in Tomball; Sept. 29 it — $0.80 in Mi- 
rando, $0.75 in Luling and $0.95 in Lytton Springs. 

= 11, 1934 Magnolia posted $1.00 for Cleveland, 
Ciberty county, Tex. 


Humble 
Conroe (Montgomery Co., Tex.) 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


$5-98..9..vccccce $1.09 Se Ne cacelses $1.15 
$6-36.9..ccceccce 1.11 bo ct Re 1.17 
97-379. .cccceve 1.13 40 & above..... 1.19 


Sept. 30 Texas Co. met above prices. 


NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective 7 a. m. March 17, 1934, except Homer, 
Smackover and Nevada county Sept. 29, 1933) 
(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 
Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado and Miller county) 





Smackover, Ark 3 
CRONE MI ko tucecuc a ccnatscecccdcacacen 0. 
Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 1, '34)... 0.87 





*GULF COASTAL 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


ae Oe $0.82 Po ee eee $0.98 
SS a 0.84 Sh ae 1.00 
Ue, eer 0.86 WE nc cavee 1.02 
8 See 0.88 rp 2 38 eee 1.04 
7 ee 0.90 51) sae 
oO!) eae 0.92 2 oy See 1.08 
i) eee 0.94 po i 
_ ee 0.96 34 and above... 1.12 


SI NNN 6 otc cc vennnaakcadmacuades $0.85 

*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, 
Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, Orange, Pierce 
feseticn, Rabbs Ridge, Raccoon Bend, Refugio 
ight, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugerland and West 
Columbia. 

Above prices met Sept. 29 by Sinclair-Prairie and 
Sun Pipe Line Co. 


The Texas Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 30, 1933) 


Same gravity and price schedule as Humble 
ap to 30-0.9 gravity, which see; plus these grades: 
| 4 ee $1.04 ere $1.10 
Of eee 05 A ea 
2. 3 ae 1.06 . SS ae 1.12 
(i 1.07 PRONE. necwce ‘ 
Ch eee 1.08 40 and above... 1.14 
1 er 1.09 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Salt Creek and Dutton Creek, Wyo. Same 
schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma-Kansas 
which see on first crude price page. 












CCC E CETTE ETT ET CT EET $1.18 
Grass Creek, light.... eo 2.18 
Grass Creek, heavy... - 0.62 
Greybull-Torchlight. .. - 1.6 
les, light, Col...... . 0.96 
ree ‘“ ee . 0.90 
SS | ere ae Pt 
Frannie light (Effective May 1, 1934)... oo Quae 
FOR MOON orc ccecnnsacacnseadaceceéeucs 0.62 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 

(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
SUNN ss Kodcdtcccdestcccsneuacecs 
Grass Creek, light... cone od ree ES | 
Roch Creel... .ccccee 
Big Muddy.......... 





Sunburst, Mont............ cae ace e rt ae 


Pested by *International Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. May 23, 1934) 


i IG o's Sanne ccesccceacdcusuaane $1.45 
®Texas Co. subsidiary. 





~New REFINING PATENTS 





Refining Gasoline. U. S. P. 1 970 
143, Aug. 14, 1934, application filed 
Sept. 15, 1933; Franklin E, Kimball. 


HE use of aqueous solutions of 

metal salts in refining gasoline by 
chemical conversion of certain com- 
ponents involves serious losses caused 
by emulsification of the gasoline in 
the treating solution. This emulsifica- 
tion is now effectively prevented by a 
novel system in which stabilization of 
the dissolved metal salt prevents 
formation of the decomposition prod- 
ucts which promote emulsification. 
Hydrochloric acid gas is used, for ex- 
ample, to stabilize zine chloride in so- 
lution, The hot gasoline vapor first 
passes through a bubble tower con- 
taining a solution of calcium chloride 
and a smaller amount of magnesium 
chloride; hydrolysis liberates hydro- 
chlorie acid gas, which passes with 
the vapor to a second bubble tower in 
which the hot vapor comes in contact 
with zine chloride solution, which is 
stabilized by the acid. From this tow- 
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er the treated distillate passes to a 
third bubble tower containing an 
aqueous solution of calcium chloride. 
This procedure yields, efficiently and 
economically, a high grade gasoline, 
without emulsification losses. 


Claims 


Passing hot gasoline vapors 
contact with a hot maintained 
mary treating mixture of water, cal- 
cium chloride and magnesium chlor- 
ide to liberate hydrochloric acid gas, 
separating and withdrawing the va- 
pors and passing them to a hot main- 
tained secondary treating mixture of 
water and zine chloride to. effect 
synthesis, induced by the hydrochloric 
acid gas, of hydrocarbons from cer- 
tain vapor components, separating 
and withdrawing the vapors, adding 
ammonia and passing them to a third 
hot maintained treating mixture of 
calcium chloride and water, thereby 
condensing vapor products, separating 
and withdrawing the remaining vapor 
and condensing it to form gasoline. 


into 
pri- 


Desulfurizing Gasolines. U. S. P. 1 
971 172, Aug. 21, 1934, application 
filed Nov. 18, 1932; Wayne L. Bene- 
dict, assignor to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co, 

HIS invention relates particularly 

to a treatment for removing hy- 
drogen sulfide and part of the organic 
sulfur from 


cracked gasolines prior 
to degumming and other refining 


treatments. Its novelty resides in the 
observation that the oxidation method 
of removing hydrogen sulfide by con- 
verting it to free sulfur is particular- 
ly effective and efficient in the vapor 
phase when catalyzed by a_ small 
amount of ammonia gas and assisted 
by an active solid adsorbent, prefer- 
ably activated carbon. The carbon 
removes liberated sulfur by adsorp- 
tion and can be regenerated as re- 
aquired, by dissolving out the adsorbed 
sulfur and reactivating the carbon. 
Claims 

Treating hydrocarbon oil, contain- 
ing mercaptans and organic sulfides, 
to remove sulfur compounds there- 
from, by treating the oil in vapor 
phase above 250°F. with a gas con- 
taining oxygen and ammonia in con- 
tact with activated carbon. 

a: oh th 

Preventing Fractionator Corrosion. 
U. S. P. 1 968 093, July 31, 1984, 
application § filed Nov. 28, 1932; 
Albartus Hendrik Jan Otto and Johan 
Frederik van Holst, assignors to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. 


ORROSION losses, due to presence 
¢ of sulfur compounds and acidic or 
otherwise corrosive components in 
eracked distillate vapors, are very 
severe in the lower portions of frac- 
tionating towers where the _ highest 
temperatures are encountered, where- 
as such losses may be negligible or en- 
tire:y absent in the v»oper parts of the 
fractionator. To meet this situation, 
the present invention provides for the 
use of fresh charging stock as a cool- 
ing medium for the cracked distillate 
vapors, utilizing an inner shell or lin- 
ing in the lower fractionating zones to 
protect the fractionator walls from 
corrosive attack. Cooling oil enters 
at the bottom of the space between the 
inner shell and the fractionator wall, 
rises to the top of the space and over- 
flows into the upper fractionating 
zones where no corrosion protection is 


needed. This expedient serves in two 
ways to prevent corrosion; first, it 
keeps both the inner shell and the 


fractionator wall cool so that inten- 
sity of corrosive action is diminished, 
and second, it shuts off the outer frac- 
tionator wall from contact with the 
corrosive vapors. 
Claims 

In combination with an enlarged 
vertical chamber having  corrosion- 
sensitive walls, a partial liner therefor 
spaced from the lower and bottom por- 
tions of the wall of the chamber to 
form an annular space therebetween. 
an inlet to the liner and an outlet 
from the liner, an inlet to the chamber 
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for charging the annular space with 
liquid, and an outiet for discharging 
the liquid from the space. 
* * ok 

Stabilizing Gasoline, U. S. P. 1 969 
956, Aug. 14, 1934, application filed 
July 9, 1927; Sijbren Tijmstra, as- 
signor to Shell Petroleum Corp. 

HE cracking of heavy oils neces- 

sarily involves formation of a 
certain amount of unsaturates and 
impurities which lead to gumming 
and darkening of the cracked gaso- 
line product. Numerous methods and 
treatments have been proposed for 
stabilizing gasolines by removal of 
such components; but such methods 
are in general unsatisfactory with re- 
spect to efficacy or operating cost. It 
has now been found, however, that 
cracked gasolines can be effectively 
stabilized, both with respect to color 
and gum formation, by a simple treat- 
ment which can be carried on as a 
part of the cracking operation so that 
a high grade distillate is produced in 
a very efficient and economical man- 
ner. The new treatment is applied 
immediately after cracking the oil in 
a tube still and cracking chamber, 
and consists in passing the cracked 
distillate to a heat-insulated poly- 
merizer chamber where the distillate 
is cooled to a temperature at which 
cracking proceeds only very slowly but 
polymerization of the undesirable un- 
saturates occur at a satisfactory rate 
which raises the boiling range of the 
unsaturates and so facilitates their re- 
moval in the subsequent fractionation. 
By proper adjustment of time and 
température in the polymerization 
zone an excellent stabilized gasoline is 
obtained. 

Claims 


Cracking heavy oil in a process in 
which gum-forming unsaturates are 
produced, cooling below cracking tem- 
perature so that cracking is substan- 
tially stopped, and holding the body 
of oil in the reduced temperature zone 
at a sufficient temperature and for a 
sufficient time to stabilize a substan- 
tial portion of the gum-forming com- 
ponents in the oil by converting them 
to stable heavier substances, 

e * * 

Lubricants. U. S. P. 1 970 402, Aug. 
14, 1934, application filed May 15, 
1930; Harold R. Snow, assignor to 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

OR the production of lubricants 

with remarkably low cold. test 
and Conradson carbon test, and im- 
proved viscosity-temperature gradient, 
cracked gasoline with high content of 
unsaturates give excellent results in 
a novel method which greatly en- 
hances the usual catalytic effect by 
use of a specifically active promoter. 
Using aluminum chloride or a like 
metal halide catalyst to accelerate the 
polymerization of unsaturates’ to 


viscous. oils, anhydrous hydrogen 
chloride is a promoter which gives 
a much better effect than with the 
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catalyst alone. Hydrogen bromide is 
also a good promoter. As an added 
feature of the present’ invention, 
economy in operation is increased by 
using as catalyst the sludge from a 
previous polymerization batch. An- 
other improvement is based on the 
observation that the promoter can be 
introduced in the form of an alkyl 
chloride (or alkyl bromide), which 
liberates hydrogen chloride (or bro- 
mide) during the reaction. 


Claims 


Producing lubricants by polymeriz- 
ing unsaturates of the paraffin series, 
derived from cracking of petroleum 
waxes, the polymerization being 
effected below 400°F,. in presence of 
a metal halide catalyst and an organic 
halide promoter. 

* * * 

Vacuum Distillation, U. S. P. 1 971- 
355, Aug. 28, 1934, application filed 
May 16, 1922 and renewed Dec, 19, 
1931; John E. Schulze and Thos. E, 
McArdle, assignors to Red River Re- 
fining Co., Inc, 

HIS invention relates to efficient 

and economical apparatus for high 
vacuum distillation of petroleum oils 
and the like. Its major features in- 
clude provision for rapid vapor with- 
drawal from the still without reflux- 
ing back into the still; uniform dis- 
tance of vapor flow from the liquid 
surface to vapor outlet; and ample 
vapor space coupled with adequate 
speed of vapor withdrawal to permit 
efficient maintenance of the high 
vacuum without creating a back pres- 
sure. The ample vapor space is pref- 
erably provided as a dome above a 
horizontal cylindrical still, the outlets 
in the dome being of ample width and 
so spaced that the path traversed by 
vapor from any point on the liquid 
surface to the nearest outlet is about 
the same as for vapor from any other 
point to its nearest outlet. After 
leaving the still where refluxing due 
to condensation is substantially avoid- 
ed, the vapor is subjected to condi- 
tions favoring rapid condensation and 
flow away from the vapor space. En- 
trainment of liquid with the vapor 
is prevented by making the dome high 
enough to permit return to entrained 
liquid without refluxing of vapor. An 
important factor in the efficiency and 
economy of the new still is the fact 
that distillation is very rapid, so that 
heat exposure is very brief and thermal 
decomposition of the oil is avoided. 
This feature is also important for im- 
proved quality of the distillates. 


Claims 

In distilling apparatus, a distilla- 
tion chamber proper with a major 
portion of its upper part open, a dome 
above the chamber forming with its 
open upper part an enclosed vapor 
space, communication being unob- 
structed between chamber and dome, 
large capacity offtake means leading 
from the dome, and vacuum pumps 
connected to the offtake means, 


Refining Paraffin. U. S. P. 1 973- 
833, Sept. 18, 1934, application filed 
May 22, 1933 and in Germany April 
26, 1928; Rudolf Wietzel and Conrad 
Pfaundler, assignors to Standard-I, G. 
Co. 

HE customary methods for purify- 

ing crude paraffin wax are trouble- 
some and expensive, but refining is 
necessary because many of the uses 
of paraffin require a pure, white wax 
In accordance with this invention, 
the purification is greatly simplified 
by using a_ selective hydrogenation 
treatment, preferably but not neces- 
sarily catalytic, for removal of un- 
saturates, sulfur compounds and other 
impurities which impart undesirable 
color and odor to the crude wax, The 
preferred temperature range is 350- 
390° C. at pressures from 100 to 250 
atm. It has been found that molyb- 
denum catalysts are especially potent 
for the treatment; they may be used 
with promoters containing metals of 
the iron group, The refined wax ob- 
tained by the new process is general- 
ly white, and solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures; the operating conditions 
are such that the paraffin itself is not 
chemically altered. 

Claims 

Removing unsaturates and sulfur 
compounds from crude paraffin wax 
by liquid phase contact with a hydro- 
genating gas, under pressure and at 
300-400°C., in the presence of a 
catalyst containing an oxide or sulfide 
of a metal of Periodic System Group 
VI, for a sufficient time to lighten 
the color of the wax without decreas- 
ing its molecular weight and hence its 
melting point. 

* * *« 

Desulfurizing Oils. U. S. P. 1 974- 
311, Sept. 18, 1934, application filed 
June 26, 1931; Ime Levine, assignor 
to Universal Oil Products Co. 

S AN improvement in the art of 

desulfurizing cracked gasolines 
and other petroleum distillates, it has 
been found that aldehydes such as 
formaldehyde and acetaldehyde are 
potent reagents when used in com- 
bination with a metallic halide which 
serves aS a condensing agent. The 
aldehydes react with the sulfur-con- 
taining impurities in the oil, under 
the influence of the condensing agents, 
and form higher boiling compounds 
which may be drawn off in the reflux 
condensate from the fractionator, so 
that the overhead distillate contains 
much less sulfur than originally. The 
condensing agent may be zine chlo- 
ride, tin chloride, antimony chloride, 
aluminum chloride or the like, ‘used 
in aqueous solution in a counter-cur- 
rent treatment, the aldehyde and hy- 
drocarbon distillate being in the vapor 
phase. 

Claims 

Treating cracked hydrocarbon dis- 
tillates with an aldehyde such as for- 
maldehyde or acetaldehyde in pres- 
ence of hydrochloric acid and a metal 
capable ef reacting with the acid to 
form a chloride condensing agent. 
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These emblems 
represent more 
than 72 years 
of petroleum 
experience 


a” iow 
ah ae 


KOOLMOTOR 


CITIES SERVICE KOOLMOTOR 


oT] CE C] a -Yof-1-1-e Clotte) (-7 a -1 


For full information about the resale value and profit possibilities for you in these time-tested 
proved quality products write to the nearest Cities Service subsidiary listed below: 

CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 

(MICH.) Adrian, Mich. (WIS.) 


CITIES SERVICE OIL Co. CITIES SERVICE OIL CO., CREW 
(OHIO) Cleveland, Ohio LTD. Toronto, Canada 


LOUISIANA OIL REFINING CORP., 


b 


CITIES SERVICE REFINING 


EMPIRE OIL & REFINING 
Milwaukee, Wis. Cor 


Boston, Mass. co. Tulsa, Okla. 
LEVICK COMPANY A. R. NEWCOMBE OIL CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Kingston, N. Y. 


Shreveport, La. CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. (DELAWARE), Tulsa, Okla. 
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Complete Seaboard Markets 


(Continued from page 62) 





SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100° F. cold test 0) | 
(Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals.) | 





Prices Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 

100 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 -— 6.00 
200 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 
300 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 
500 vis. No. 3 4 unfilt. pale 7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 
750 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 9.00 — 9.50 go a ae {ae 
1200 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10. 9.50 -10. 7 
2000 vis. No. 4 unfilt. ale 9.75 -10.25 9.75 ~10.25 9.75 10.25 Rates—Nov. 12 
100 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 Calif.-U.K. /Continent®.. 
200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 6.125-— 6.75 6.125- 6.75 6.125— 6.75 Gulf.-U.K. pre me 
300 vis. No. 5-6redoil... 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 Calif.-N. Atlantic....... 
500 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 7.875— 8.50 7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 (not E. of N. Y. 
750 vis. No. 5-6redoil... 9.00- 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 | Gulf-N Atlantic#*...... 
1200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.. 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 (not E. of N. Y.) 
2000 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.. 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 

Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for blue cas: 
red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


Judge Beaty’s Address 
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wholly sufficient deterrent. The ras- 
eally or rebellious operator would be 
subject, of course, to the same rules, 
and he could also be policed. One 
serious defect in existing laws is the 
inadequacy of penalty. 

As to movements antedating com- 
merce, that is, shipments from an own- 
er to himself in another state, and his 
effort to turn the goods into commerce 
there, it should be sufficient to observe 
that the penalties just mentioned 
would apply at the place of sale. 


A Proposed State Law 


Please do not charge me with legis- 
lative mania. I know there are too 
many laws on the statute books al- 
ready. What I am about to suggest May 
be presumptuous. The intention is con- 
structive, 

To get away from bureaucracy and 
back to the realm of the courts where 
justice is dispensed both east and west 
of the Pecos, it might be wise to set 
a private penalty for drainage through 
the ‘‘hot-oil’’ channel, not to call it 
theft. Really it is remarkable that no 
effort appears to have been made in 
that direction. I suggest a short state 
statute reading substantially as follows: 

When an oil pool is under prora- 
tion upon production by authority of 
law, and any operator during any 
month shall produce more than his 
fixed allowable from any well, the 
owner of the nearest producing well 
located on other property and the 
same structure, in addition to other 
remedies at law or in equity, shall be 
entitled to recover of the offending 
operator the full value of the oil so 
produced in excess of allowable, may 
apply for and obtain an attachment 
against the property of such operator 
without showing any other statutory 
ground therefor, and shall also have 
a lien upon the offending well and its 
equipment. A lessee of the land, or 
owner of the working interest, may 
maintain suit for the benefit of him- 
self andthe royalty owner. In the 
event the owner of ithe nearest well 
does not bring suit within sixty days 
after the end of the month the cause 
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Tanker Rates 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shipments 
per ton of 2240 pounds, British sterling; to U. S. ports, cents per barrel) 


Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil & /or Spirits 


Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Owners Ask 


9/6 13 /-14/ 11/3 19 /-21/ 
9/6 10 /-10/6 12/6 13 /-14/ 
45c¢ 50c 47c 49-52c¢ 
17c 16-17¢ 19.5¢ 20-21c 


*Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and eg gy both inclusive 
**Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. add 


itional. 








of action shall revert to the owner of 
the next nearest well so located and 
he shall have the same period in 
which to sue. In like manner it shall 
revert successively for four such pe- 
riods. And in any suit hereunder 
either party may file interrogatories to 
the other party, or, in case of artificial 
persons, to any officer thereof or man- 
ager of the property, and obtain with- 
out notice a commission to take his 
depositions. Interrogatories which the 
witness refuses to answer or answers 
evasively shall be taken as confessed. 

Such an act would seem within the 
sustained principle of double dam- 
ages. It would be another stab in 
the ribs of our old friend, the rule of 
capture, and it would make the ‘“‘hot 
oil’’ man watch his step. It might 
even give some harassed producer or 
worthy lawyer a few sheckles. If a 
state should feel that it is statute rid- 
den it might repeal the law against 
crap shooting, 


Conclusion 


I have no peroration. This address 
is already too long. Your patience has 
been remarkable. But this effort would 
be incomplete if I did not appeal, as | 
do now, to all leaders of the indus- 
try and to the rank and file to come 
into accord; to face crude oil surpluses 
as a present and future problem; to 
urge effective measures which will 
stamp out the “hot oil’ racket once 
and for all; to cease carping about 
government interference with business 
and endeavor to mould a law which 
the industry alone knows how to 
mould; and to substitute ‘‘do it now” 
for “laissez nous faire.” 

I am not trying to run your busi- 
ness or to tell you how it should be 
run. That is your affair. What has 
been said is from deep conviction. For- 
give me if I have spoken too bluntly 
or seem unduly persistent. It is un- 
fortunate perhaps that our efforts of 
the last few years have reached the 
present stage at a time when business 
men are frightened and timid, when 
they are in fear of bureaucracy and 
regimentation, when the public-utility 
bogy stalks abroad. But we have only 
to use our faculties to realize the 
necessity of going forward and doing 
that which should be done, no more 


and no less, while yet we may have a 
voice, 

Remember this too: the industry’s 
whole house must be put in order. 
There are too many wage earners and 
small operators, such as producers and 
retail dealers, to permit a continuation 
of doubtful and depressing practices 
without an appeal for protection all 
along the line. There are too many 
qualified voters who are also stock- 
holders in the watching and waiting 
category. Seeing supply and demand 
in balance and consumption enormous 
these groups will not wait forever. 
They are doubtless wondering now why 
these price wars. The theory that 
supply and demand control price is 
being put to the test. 

Through the administration of the 
code, supply has been balanced with 
demand. The industry can not be fed 
with a spoon. If something does not 
happen now the next place is the 
psychopathic ward. But let us not ad- 
mit we are going there. Let us come 
together and stay together on what 
we have hitherto regarded as the 
fundamental point, the absolute con- 
trol of crude oil supply, and then 
work hard and think hard on the oth- 
er problems while there remains a 
chance to do our own thinking. We 
should be able to see eye to eye on 
that kind of a program. 


NEW YORK — Indication that in- 
habitants of residential districts feel 
Strongly against the building of too 
many gasoline filling stations, beliey- 
ing that they mar the community 
rather than improve it, is seen in the 
recent resolution adopted unanimously 
by members of the Auburndale Im 
provement Association, Inec., Auburn 
dale and Flushing, Long Island. 

The resolution, sent to the Board o! 
Standards and Appeals of New York 
City as an expression of appreciatio: 
for the denial of additional building 
permits made by the board, stated that 
their environs had sufficient gasoline 
stations, that most stations are an 
eyesore to the community, that there 
is need for the modernization of sta 
tions, and that it is desirable to pre 
vent the main thoroughfares of resi 
dential areas from becoming ‘‘Gasolin: 
Alleys.” 
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DO YOU BUY GASOLINE? 


Then why not give consideration to our QUAL - 65 Octane and lower grades from all western 
ITIES and QUOTATIONS. Our facilities are and Pennsylvania shipping districts. 

at your disposal, furnishing the following 

grades. Weather conditions make necessary certain 


68-70 Octane Gasoline (“Q” Brand) from all changes in the distillation of all gasoline. 


We meet these conditions in the manufacture 


of our Pennsylvania Refineries. and final specifications of our product:. 


68-70 Octane from the Texas and Oklahoma 
fields, as well as from our SEABOARD TERM- Your inquiries will be appreciated and will 
INALS located from Baltimore to Boston. receive immediate attention. 












JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. OIL CITY, PA. 


Branch Offices: New York City, Chicago, IIl., Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., 
London, England, Hamburg, Germany. 


Refineries: Oil City, Pa., Emlenton, Pa., Farmer’s Valley, Pa., St. Mary’s, W. Va., Water- 
loo, Ark. Ocean Terminals: Baltimore, Md., Tiverton, R. 1I., Dorchester, Mass., Carteret, 
N. J., Edgewater, N. J., Glastonbury, Conn., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























| LUBRICATING OIL 
SALESMAN’S PRIMER 25 % DISCOUNT ; 
The “Lubricating Oil Salesman’s *% If You Act Qui ckly 


Primer” is a book by Claude Ettele, 


———_———— 


who is associated with one of the big = 4 

oe companies tarts coum. fas ONLY 9 —com plete sets of the ten-year (1924-1933) 

author’s purpose is “‘to properly present editions of the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK 

a first view of the subject of lubrication ; ; 

and encourage the young salesman to are left! 

study advanced works without which aA : 

he will be unable to develop maximum WHILE THEY LAST, we are giving a 25% discount 

efficiency in the services of his em- 

ployers and of his customers.” on these complete sets—10 volumes for 
The book takes up the manufacture $45.00. (Formerly $63.75). 

of various lubricating oils and greases; 


tests by which oil and grease speci- 


] } S : Since 1924, National Petroleum News publishes an- 
fications are written; general discussion 











of tchaneaied aaainas i eatadon nually the only complete record of oil prices. Oil men all 
tusbhene, iaianeal cuits enaiean over the country have proclaimed these OIL PRICE 
power transmission machinery such as HANDBOOKS invaluable for quick reference. 
shafting; wire ropes; belts, gears, 
bearings, etc., driven machines such as Send for your complete set TODAY! 
air compressors, pneumatic tools, ice When these 9 sets are gone—no more will be 
machinery, machine tools, textile ma- ; a } 
chinery, paper mills, mine and quarry printed and you can’t buy them at any price. 
machinery. ' . 

“Lubricating Oil Salesman’s Primer” pens thina: 

u 

also gives a standard line of lubricants, F IRST NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


and specifies which oils or greases are 501 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 














applicable to the various kinds of COME I want the oil price reference library. Send me the 
machinery. This book is well worth its 10 aan (1924-1933, inclusive) of the OIL PRICE 
price of $3. HANDBOOK. 
Send diadi for your cone tollegt FIRST Enclosed is check for $45.00. 
SOMME e006 cs badsdbtascwanadiensceecatuesseee aa 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS SERVED CUR bois Scie wenden agdasa du eTi 
1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, Ohio Addees 
DOS. SOKOCEEEEKESEHOHOKCERESEDESOESHECOESHCEEE EEOC OOCCEES 
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. « + from CHICAGO, ILL. 


“In handling our jobber 
distributors we advise them 
in every instance to sub- 
scribe for NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS. We 
deem your publication as 
necessary in the oil business 
as a tank wagon or a station 
pump.” 


...from PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 


“I re-read parts of Colonel 
Burrell’s_ refining articles 
two or three times a week. 
Have saved a lot of refining 
material appearing in the 
weekly issues of NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS.” 


... from OMAHA, NEB. 


*“‘My company won’t buy it, 
but I’ve got to have it, so 
here is the money. Enter my 
subscription to NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS for 
another year.” 





NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


Pebtieted Beery Wintnradey 























Send me the next 52 issues. 
Foreign Countries, $6.50; Canada, $7.50 including duty. 


NAME. 
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Desaseuseec. straight - from - the 
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.-- from POTTSTOWN, PA. 


“Keep me on your mailing 
list forever. I am engaged 
in marketing gasoline, kero- 
sene and motor oils. 
NATIONAL PETROLE- 
UM NEWS gives me an 
insight into my merchandis- 
ing available in no other 
way except through your 
weekly.”’ 


from DOTHAN, ALA. 


“T have only been in the oil 
business about six months 
and there is no way of 
estimating the amount of 
help NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS has been 
to me. It has given me some 
wonderful ideas and I cer- 
tainly recommend it to any 
one in the oil business.”’ 


.--from KINGFISHER, OKLA. 


“It’s a fine magazine... 
worth its weight in gold. 
Frequently have held up 
buying a day or two until I 
got my NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS | for 
quotations.”’ 





shoulder messages of oil men, 


telling how NATIONAL PETROLE- 


UM NEWS helps them make more 
Published money. 
Every 
Wednesday It can do the same for you! 
L If you are not a subscriber, send for 
— the next 52 issues at once. 
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New Patents 





Prepared by R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, 511 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., from 
whom copies may be obtained at the 
rate of 25c each. State number of pat- 
ent and name of inventor when order- 
ing. 


September 25, 1934 
REFINING 


Rotary apparatus for resolving emul- 
sions—William F. Van Loenen, Buena 
Park, Calif., assignor to Blake-Smith 
Filed Mar. 18, 1933. No. 1,974,698. 

Apparatus for distilling crude oil and 
other liquids—George W. T. Beck, Cody, 


Wyo. Filed Feb. 9, 1932. No. 1,974,- 
701. 
Apparatus for catalyzing oil—Rene 





Oppenhaim, Gennevilliers, l‘rance, Filed 
Nov. 18, 1926. No. 1,974,722. 

Process for refining mineral oils— 
Ludwig Rosenstein, San Franeisco 
Calif., assignor to Shell Development 
Co. Filed Mar. 23, 1931. No. 1,974,724 

Process for refining mineral oils— 
Ludwig Rosenstein, assignor to Shel) 
Development Co. Filed Mar. 23, 1931 
No. 1,974,725. 

Method of treating lubricating oils— 
William O. Keeling, Wood River, Ill. 
assignor to Crown Central Petroleum 
Corp., Baltimore, Md. Kiled Nov. 5, 
1928. Noy 2,974, 077%. 

Lubricating oil—fF'rederick R. 
Wood River, Ill., assignor to 
Central Petroleum Corp. 
1928. No. 1,974,778. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon  oils— 
Nicholas G. de Tachat, Chicago, Ill., as- 
signor to Universal Oil Products Co. 
Filed Nov. 17, 1930. No. 1,974,797. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils—Louis 
A. Clarke, Fishkill, N. Y., assignor to 
Texas Co. Filed July 20, 1932. No. 1,- 
974,805. 

Temperature control in pipe stills— 
Amos. S. Musselman, Hammond, Ind., 
assignor to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Filed June 11, 1931. No. 1,974,992. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Destearinizing fatty oils—George L 
Parkhurst, Chicago, Ill., and Vander- 
veer Voorhees, Hammond, Ind., as- 
signors to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed 
Apr. 4, 1932. No. 1,974,542. 

Liquid-dispensing apparatus—John I 
Hanna and Eric H. Bradley, Dayton, 
Ohio, assignors to National Pumps 
Corp., same place. Filed Sept. 5, 1930 
No. 1,974,649. 

Liquid-dispensing 


Lang, 
Crown 
Filed Nov. 5, 


apparatus—Henry 
D. Winton, Wellesley, Mass., assignor to 
Hersey Mfg. Co., South Boston, Mass 
Filed June 3, 1930. No. 1,974,857. 
October 2, 1934 
REFINING 


Hydrocarbon cracking reaction cham- 


ber—John C. Black, Beverly Hills 
Calif. Filed May 22, 1933. No. 1,975, 
Ori. 

Process of hydrolyzing acid sludge- 
Harry W. Thompson, Richmond, and 
John T. Rutherford, Berkeley, Calif 


assignors to Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) 
Filed May 27, 1930. No. 1,975,131. 

Process and apparatus for treating 
oils—Carbon P. Dubbs, Wilmette, Ill 
assignor to Universal Oil Products Co 
Filed June 22, 1921. No. 1,975,315. 

Desulphurization of hydrocarbon oils 
by hydrogenation—Mathias Pier and 
Walter Simon, Germany, assignors to 
Standard-I. G. Co. Filed Aug. 8, 1929 
No. 1,975,475. 
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Oil Trademarks 


For Copyright 





HE following are trademark ap- 

plications pertinent to our field 
pending in the United States Pat- 
ent office which have been passed for 
publication and are in line for early 
registration unless opposition is filed 
promptly. For further information 
address National Trade-Mark Com- 
pany, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C., trademark specialists. 

As an additional service feature to 
its readers, this journal gladly offers 
to them an advance search free of 
charge on any mark they may con- 
template adopting or registering. You 
may communicate with the Editor of 
this Department, or send your inquiry 
direct to the National Trade-Mark 
Company, stating that you are a read- 
er of this journal. 


CAN O’GOLD, within a diamond. Ser 
No. 355,133. The Fisher Brothers Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. For motor lubricating 
oils. 

COMPUTAPEX. Ser. No. 353,140. Na- 
tional Pumps Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
For liquid measuring and _ dispensing 
pump. 

MAGIC EYE. Ser. No. 355,021. Gilbert & 
Barker Manufacturing Company, West 
Springfield, Mass. For electric device for 
testing lubricating oils. 

TRANSPORT, THE PENNZOIL CO. 
within concentric circles. Ser. No. 355,- 
945. The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. 
For gasoline. 

PROTEX. Ser. No. 349,323. H. G. Horni- 
brook, Minneapolis, Minn. For lubricating 
oils, lubricating greases, illuminating oils, 
gasoline, kerosine, and gas or heating oils 
or products in which such ingredients are 
a principal component part. 

WOBOL. Ser. No. 352,807. Woburn De- 
greasing Company, Woburn, Mass. For 
motor and furnace fuel oils, lubricating 
oils, cutting oils, lubricating grease, 
naphtha, and gasoline. 

5000°, S. M. CLAUSON. Ser. No. 354,- 
764. O. A. Martin, doing business as The 
5000° Company, Rockford, Ill. For colloid- 
al graphited oil, a lubricating oil. 

EK. F. H. & Co.. HOUGHTON PRODUK- 
TER. Ser. No. 355,024. E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. For lubricating oils. 

WEBB OIL CO. within a shield. Ser. 
No. 355,525. Harry K. Webb, doing 
business as Webb Oil Company, Tracy, 
Minn. For kerosine, fuel oil, lubricat- 
ing greases and gasoline. 

RAJAH, and picture of a Rajah. Ser. 
No. 356,154. Penn-O-Tex Oil Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. For lubricating oils 
and gasoline. 

ZIP-O-GRAF and fanciful design. 
Ser. No. 356,159. Alvin E. Stein, doing 
business as The Zip-O-Graf Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. For lubricating oil. 

TEXWAX. Ser. No. 356,234. The 
Texas Company, New York City. For 
paraffine wax. 

BAYOL. Ser. No. 356,321. Stanco In- 
corporated, Wilmington, Del. For re- 
fined, semi-refined, and unrefined oils 
and greases made from petroleum both 
with and without admixture of animal, 
vegetable or mineral substances for il- 
luminating, burning, power, fuel, and 
lubricating purposes, and lubricating 
greases. 

PERFECT CIRCLE 85. Ser. No. 354,- 
912. Wallace J. Stadlman, doing busi- 
ness as Perfect Circle 85 Oil Sales Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex. For lubricating oils 
and upper cylinder lubricants. 

ORANGE SOLID OIL, FAMOUS 
SALES CoO., and picture of an orange. 
Ser. No. 349 078. Famous Sales Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. For lubricating oils 
and greases. 


November 14. 1934 





me Let’s Talk About 





rILM STRENGTH 


The ability of motor oils to withstand high 
pressures at high temperatures is rapidly 
becoming of increasing importance. This 
is as it should be, especially when we 
consider pressures on wrist pins of modern 
engines easily average 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds and engine temperatures likewise 
have been proved to be as shown. 


; Piston Crown.......... 685° Fahr. 
Piston Hings:......... ais° |” 
Piston Skirt. ao °C 


Connecting Rod aaron 380°” 


w 


Waste Pia@:......-..<. 100° Fahr. 
Main Bearings......... 350° ” 
Crankcase 310° ” 


The chart shows the temperature at 
which breakdown occurred on an SAE 30 
Coastal, Mid-Continent and Pennsylvania 
motor oil at 1,500 pounds pressure (as 
determined by the Lubarometer*), both 
uncompounded and compounded with 
Alox 100% Pure Petroleum ‘‘Oiliness” 
Compounds. Note that the compounded 
oils show no signs of breakdown at the 
maximum temperature of 400° F. 


TEMPERATURE - DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 


So 
o 


FONDAAAAIG—SLLVM 


But this is not allt Alox 100% Pure 
Petroleum “‘Oiliness” Compounds do. 
There is more—so much more in fact as 
to enable us to make this unqualified 
guarantee: 


The use of proper Alor 100% Pure 
Petroleum “Oiliness” C etn in 





w aw 


a SAE 30 
nded 


your oils will result in your producing 
lubricants that will fulfill all claims 
made for all oils to an even greater 
extent than those advertised. 


For complete information se ond for a copy 
of our booklet “‘Oiliness.” Your letter- 


head will do. 


*See NPN, Noo. 15, 1933, page 35 


ALOX CHEMICAL CORP. 


Box 949 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Phone 4564 





Write 
Wire 
Telephone 





Direct shipments from refiners in the 
Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent 
fields enable us to... 

1. Maintain large stocks of various grades for your convenience. 

2. Give you immediate delivery at current prices. 

3. Relieve you of large inventory investments. 





4. Make it possible for you to save money on your purchases from us. 


REFINERS MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 


555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calit., Phone Michigan 3424 ® National Transit Bldg, Oil City, Pa., Phone Oil City 252 


BULK STORAGE AT LOS ANGELES HARBOR AND OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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BRINGS THIS REFINER 


125% MORE SALES 
IN A SINGLE YEAR 


@ In this actual case 
history you will see the 
reason why hundreds 
of well known motor oil 
brands are now being 
marketed in refinery 
sealed cans—and why 
scores of refiners are 
promoting their canned 


oil business vigorously. 


Is it an exceptional 
case? Not at all. Writ- 
ten in the sales records 
of dozens of oil com- 
panies (large and small) 
are results that eq ual or 
exceed those cited here. 


Yes, it pays to give the 


public what it wants. 


Chicago: 104 So. Michigan Avenue 
A N Y San Francisco: 111 Sutter Street 


Portland, Ore.: 26th and Wilson Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hamilton, Ont.: Emerald and Shaw Streets 
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Taxed Gasoline Demand Rises 
3.37 Per Cent In August 


NEW YORK, Nov. 8 

HE largest gain in the past few 

| oo years in gasoline consumption 
during the first eight months of the 
year was chalked up in the eight 
months ended August this year, when 
demand rose 693,903,000 gallons, or 
6.81 per cent to 10,885,559,000 gal- 
lons, according to tax reports filed by 
wholesalers and dealers under the var- 
ious states’ inspection or road tax 


laws, the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute reports. 

In this period increases in gallon- 
ages, according to percentages, over 
the first eight months of last year 
ranged from 1.07 per cent in New 
York to 33.2 per cent in Idaho. Twen- 
ty-six states showed increases of 10 
per cent or more, and only two states 
New Jersey and North Dakota and 
the District of Columbia—showed de- 








Gasoline Consumption by States, August, 1934 


(Figures in Thousands of Gallons) 


Month of 


ee 


July, 1934 Aug., 1934 Aug., 1933 


°% Change 8 Months Ended With % Change 
1934 over Aug., 1934 Aug., 1933 1934 over 





Gallons Gallons Gallons 1933 Gallons Gallons 1933 
Alabama 13,272 13,737 12,690 + 8.25 99,888 86,114 +15.99 
Arizona . 5,882 6,110 5,376 +13.65 48,116 42,149 +14.16 
Arkansas 12,626 12,929 11,007 +17.46 91,100 77,191 +18.02 
California . 102,628 113,863 119,071 + 4.37 892,117 877,009 + 1.72 
Colorado .. 17,445 14,164 16,744 —15.41 121,779 106,532 +14.31 
Connecticut 26,008 26,205 25,560 + 2.52 167,298 162,083 + 3.22 
Delaware 4,144 4,352 4,371 — 0.43 27,189 26,777 + 1.54 
Dist. of Columbia 9,139 10,386 9,084 +14.33 68,866 70,767 — 2.68 
Florida 17,058 17,341 15,652 +10.79 159,166 138,552 +14.88 
Georgia ....... 20,731 21,626 20,136 + 7.40 154,782 135,996 +13.81 
Idaho ......... 7,012 7,285 6,466 + 2.67 43,047 $32,312 +33.22 
Illinois .. 96,340 99,589 98,744 + 0.85 670,445 640,044 + 4.75 
Indiana 42,109 43,876 44,768 — 1.99 299,222 292,079 + 2.44 
Iowa .. 34,897 $6,453 34,842 + 4.62 262,521 234,352 +12.02 
Kansas 37,578 35,000 *33,387 + 4.8% 259,386 *240,949 + 7.65 
Kentucky 16,778 18,168 17,050 + 6.56 119,782 108,517 +10.38 
Louisiana . 15,250 15,686 14,930 + 5.06 114,731 104,059 +10.25 
Maine ...... 13,964 15,434 14,112 + 9.37 76,014 69,813 + 9.67 
Maryland 19,529 19,840 18,565 + 6.87 134,403 125,494 + 7.10 
Massachusetts 58,904 61,485 58,820 + 4,53 386,125 368,513 + 4.78 
Michigan 76,235 76,232 77.804 — 2.02 520,033 497,155 + 4.60 
Minnesota ...... 42.520 43,695 42.806 + 2.08 280,645 269,151 + 4.27 
Mississippi ..... 10,885 11,499 11,569 — 0.60 84,342 73,317 +15.04 
Missouri . 44,292 44,863 44,643 + 0.49 320,204 308,607 + 3.76 
Montana .. ‘ 9,580 9,959 7,498 +32.82 57,894 46,285 +25.08 
Nebraska 21,036 20,662 18,315 +12.81 148,723 128,721 +15.54 
Cl ee 2,424 2,163 2,131 + 1.50 15,244 13,364 +14.07 
New Hampshire 8,231 8,866 8,736 + 1.49 46,967 43,093 + 8.99 
New Jersey. 71,716 70,934 67,317 + 5.37 465,705 473,474 — 1.64 
New Mexico.......... 5,244 5,691 4,531 +25.60 35,627 31,411 +13.42 
New York. 156,467 160,083 157,779 + 1.46 1,034,820 1,023,848 + 1.07 
North Carolina..... 23,765 25,875 22,463 +15.21 175,156 152,797 +14.63 
North Dakota... 9.873 10,784 12,681 —17.59 67,141 70,804 — 5.17 
SURED oar kcaxs-eennce %s 86,918 91,328 85,769 + 6.48 629,404 584.856 + 7.62 
Oklahoma . ae 27,534 26,026 24,328 + 6.98 200,506 180,458 +11.11 
Oregon . 15,838 15,805 16,429 — 3.80 111,386 105,913 + 5.17 
Pennsylvania 106,740 110,521 105,054 + 5.20 743,271 685.789 + 8.38 
Rhode Island.... 11,681 11,176 10,426 + 7.19 72,272 67,591 + 6.92 
South Carolina 11,338 11,515 10,306 +11.73 85,544 72172 +18.53 
South Dakota 10,896 9,680 9,698 — 0.18 70,939 67,401 + 5.25 
Tennessee 16,899 19,334 16,950 +14.06 136,815 118,389 +15.56 
TerAs ..... 75,574 77,454 72,185 + 7.30 566,994 498.527 +13.78 
Utah 6,598 6,638 5,855 +13.37 42,639 36.146 +17.96 
Vermont . 5,523 6,399 5,662 +13.02 31,300 27,998 -+11.79 
Virginia 22,743 24,728 22,387 +10.46 168,945 153,110 +10.34 
Washington 25,319 24,833 24,618 + 0.87 176,272 157,710 +11.77 
West Virginia 13,267 14.411 13,166 + 9.46 94,259 82,281 +14.63 
Wisconsin .. 42,389 42,053 43,256 — 2.78 277,151 259.179 + 6.93 
Wyoming . 5,050 4,916 4.326 +13.64 29,384 23.3862 +25.78 
Total 1,537,864 1,581,656 1,530,063 + 3.37 10,885,559 10,191,656 + 6.81 
Daily average 49,609 51,021 49,357 + 3.37 44,797 41,941 + 6.81 
Change from previous year: 
Total change TRIOS. ‘kxidsnccsiee A axtietdink POUR OS  sccici kcctcesbise 
Percentage chg. 
in daily av. TBST9G: ——ssssvascesess SPROPB UNI ~sachiverseria Gtssectetice 


*Revised. 


creases, ranging from 1.64 to 5.17 per 
cent. 
Consumption during August of this 


year was 1,581,656,000 gallons, as 
compared with 1,530,063,000 gallons 
in August, 1933, a gain of 51,593,000 
gallons or 3.37 per cent over August 
a year ago. As compared with July, 
demand in August gained 43,792,000 
gallons, or 2.85 per cent. 

Decreases in this month were re- 
ported in 10 states, ranging from 0.18 
per cent in South Dakota, to 17.59 per 
cent in North Dakota. Decreases, how- 
ever, were not localized but scattered 
over the country. Increases in the 
various states ranged from 0.49 per 
cent in Missouri to 25.60 per cent in 
New Mexico. 

Detailed figures are given in an ac- 
companying table. 


Klinedinst Promoted 


L. M. Klinedinst was elected to the 
board of directors of The Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Co. on Oct. 30 and pro- 
moted to the office of vice-president 
in charge of sales to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent resignation of 
J. W. Spray. Mr. Klinedinst has been 
associated with the company for 29 
years, 

T. V. Buckwalter, vice-president of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., was 
elected vice-president and director of 
The Timken Steel and Tube Co. 


Arrest Canadian Oil Men 


OTTAWA—Louis V. Gordon, alias 
Millman, president of Fuel Oil Dis- 
tributors, Ltd., Montreal, and Wm. 
Fraser, president of a subsidiary, East- 
tern Equipment Co., Dorval, Quebec, 
have been arrested for complicity in an 
alleged scheme to defraud the Cana- 
dian Government out of $1,750,000 in 
duties on alcohol said to have been im- 
ported from New Jersey in tank trucks 
with secret compartments. 

Rodolph Pharand and Amedee Bra- 
bant, employes of the last named com- 
pany, were also taken into custody. 


Executives Inspect New 


Vacuum Duo-Sol Unit 


NEW YORK, Nov. 14.—Widespread 
publicity by the newspapers was ac- 
corded recently to the inspection by 
a group of technologists and executives 
of the new lubricating oil solvent re- 
fining plant recently placed in opera- 
tion by Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. at 
Paulsboro, N. J. This plant uses the 
Duo-Sol process, developed by Max B 
Miller & Co. 

The Duo-Sol process uses two solv- 
ents for refining lubricants, liquid 
propane as the solvent for the paraf- 
finie portion of the oil, and cresol or 
cresylic acid for the naphthenic ex- 
tract. A complete article on the prin- 
ciples and operation of this process 
and unit was published in NATIONAI 
PETROLEUM News for Oct. 3, 1934, 
page 35. 
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NOW DA-RITE OFFERS 
A SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM— 


For Service Station Owners and Licensees 
and Smaller Type Jobbing Businesses 








- a new, simple bookkeeping system that will 


. . . devised by an expert oil accountant of many 
years’ experience in the oil business, a bookkeeping 
system particularly adaptable to the smaller business. 


enable you to keep an accurate record of your busi- 
ness transactions for your own information and 
protection. 

S oneneieiatemmmemenil 


. simple, yet a complete record which will enable 


Complete you to figure your (1) Cost of doing business (2) Keep 


accurate account of all income and expense by the 
day, month or year (3) Calculate your profit or loss. 








eee 


The system 
is incorporated 
in one 


Record Book 


a 


PLAY SAFE 


. . . know how your business stands financially from day to day, and 
month to month, through this new, simple bookkeeping system. 


Reports show that 80% of all business failures kept incomplete records or no 
records at all. 


This new, easy bookkeeping system will give you a check on your business 
and enable you to determine your financial standing for credit purposes at all 
times. 


...15 x 9% inches, with durable black fabricoid cover. Pages are 
of good, heavy grade of ledger paper, ruled to record DAILY—Total sales; 
Sales tax collected; Cash receipts; Coupons redeemed; Credit sales. For statis- 
tical information—Gallons of gasoline and oil sold; Pounds of grease sold; Tire, 
battery repair or other income. Daily purchases and expenses. 


The monthly totals are then recorded in the back of the book on sheets designed 
to determine the annual totals. From these the annual income and financial 
statement of your business is determined. 


Price of the system in United States is $3 postpaid. Good for one year’s records. 


Is it worth less than lc a day to you to know how your business stands at 
all times? 








Clip and Mail 


OTHER DA-RITE NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


FORMS ARE 


The Da-Rite System 


1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


of Service Station Daily especially for independent service station owners, or a small bulk station business. 


Complete Reports 


The Da-Rite System 
of Bulk Station Daily 











within one week after receipt and my money will be refunded in full. 








Send at once one DA-RITE SYSTEM of SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING, designed 


Enclosed is $3.00. If record book is not satisfactory, I may return it in good condition 
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Transactions in Oil Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 



















Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Nov. 10 
1933 1934 Listed Par Rate Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
oe i 18% 55% 39 922,070 N.P PORE NG iiiisk i xadssaans< 50cQ Oct. 31, 34 2,800 4414 42% 44% +2 
404% 29% 2,290,412 $25 Aeencinted Ol Co....ic sccsesecess 50c Mar. 30, 34 10 33% 33% 33% - XY 
32% 1384 354% 21% 2,696,652 25 Atlantic Refining Co.. ee 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 8,000 255% 245% 255% - 1% 
11 3 10 5% 2,258,779 5 Barnsdall Corp....... mae May 11, 31 10,700 6% 6% 6% + 
12 Sy% 9% OS 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co. eek.  —eareee ats Dares ae eae 2etcs és 
15% = 5 144% #=%7% = 14,218,835 N.P. Consolidated Oil Corp.. 14c Oct. 31, 34 22,000 8% 8 8% + 
8 95% 112% 108 132,771 $100 Sy aaa $2Q pO ee. ee Pee cae nate ae 
19% 4% 22% 15% 4,722,652 5 Continental Oil Co.... 25¢ Oct. 31, 34 17,600 1834 17% 18% + 1% 
27 4% 23% 12 413,333 $10 General Asphalt Co. alla June 15, 32 9,600 184 16% 18 24% 
38 84% 29% 12% 95,841 100 POG SEL Oe ceawkaascecsse  S6e0  - cemawseewer 1,600 16% 14% 16% v 
7 1% 55 2% 678,234 25 eee Feb. 1, 32 900 3 2% ‘Ce 0 
cs 1% 4% =2% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co........ ae Dec. 15, 20 100 2% 2% 2% 0 
4 ‘3 3 1 1,309,060 N.P Loumsns On Bere, COrmmincccccs sacs —apiscivenecs 500 1% 1% s+ 
29 3 23 7% 40,000 $100 a ere May 16, 32 280 11% 8% 104% + 2% 
4 % 3% 1% 330,000 N.P. Seeaiities Oil a _ ree 100 134 134 14% + 
72 55 63 50 449,083 $100 Mexican Petroleum Co.. cease er Pe ee ohihs re ai ate 
16 3% 14% 9% 1,857,912 N.P. Mid-Continent Pet. Corp.. Sores sate 25c ay 15, 31 2,400 11% 10 Wyw+ % 
17% 4% 15% 8% 6,648,052 N.P. SIS Es SR ee eee ee 15c Sept. 15, 34 6,500 10 9% 9% + & 
14 8 11 10% 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co.... ets SS a) ee a > reas te 
4% 6 2 74 199,370 N.P. PADMAHGIG FEBAY Mere: Goienes Sake 8 tne skeen 500 1 7¢ % + 
20 5% 21% #7 17,994 $100 BOOS ot per las a ainane Berar iy 2; 23 130 11  - 10% + 3 
15 4% 14 8% 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America..... 50c ay 14, 34 2,200 9% 8i¢g 9% + % 
18% 4% 20% 13% 4,439,450 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co...... oo 25c¢ Sept. 1, 34 12,000 15% 1434 15% + % 
1% \% 1% Bon 1,184,817 $25 a a a ae sii teks  eaxesate 500 A uA \% 0 
13% 3% 10% #5 150,000 ie eee ‘ ae uote i ae Sy: Se ee et cere ee 
2% 8 2 % 2,500,000 N.P. Picize ecbteee Corp.. ee Te Feb. 16, 31 200 1 % l 0 
17 6% 16% 8 1,050,000 $5 Plymouth “4 Rach aceis é ea 25cQ Sept. 29, 34 4,800 9 834 9 + \& 
15 2 14% 6% 3,038,370 N.P. PRE tN Beinn. chs ese esewincwese panic Sept. 1, 30 9,500 7% 6% 7% ++2421 
69% 30 80 49 130,000 $100 do 8% p seams ako es's re Apr. 1, 33 170 57 52 57 + 434 
39% 17% 39% 30% 425,342 $14.00 Royal Be 4. (N. Y. shares).. $1.35 fae 31, 34 400 31% = $3034 31 — 1k 
43% 15 38 20% 1,244,38 N. Seaboard Oil of Del............. 15cQ 10c Ex. Sept. 15, 34 5,400 26 25% 25% + %& 
31 11% «26 21 56,148 L2 ~— Shell Transport & — 0 c July 23; : rere ee ete ae 
11% 4 11% 6 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp.. beneee ie June 30, 30 5,900 7 6% 6% + %& 
61 28% 89 57 400, $100 eS eee pee $1.37% July 1, 31 800 68% 67 68 + 1 
12% 4% 15% 7% 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co..........++ 30c Aug. 1, 34 6,800 14% 14g 1454 + 
9% 3 11% 6 1,100,069 25 RCUY SO FOOiaic sce cic cas ctawnss Oc Dec. 15, 30 500 7% 7 A + & 
57% 22 68% 51% 120,000 100 Eos crisp pine as oun es $1.50 May 1, 31 100 53% 53% 53% +2 
17 6 19% 12% 31,701,348 25 + Socony anus Oil Cois sass els Sc Sept. 15, 34 30,900 14% 1334 14% + &% 
102% 92% 110\% a6, 764,925 100 S. ©. Report Cote: 61d: ..cccess $2.50S.A. June 30, 33 1,700 110 109% 110 + & 
45 19% 42% 26 13,102,900 N.P. ee ret errr 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 19,100 3334 32% 33% +1 
cas. sacs SOM aeek 15,375,179 $25 S. O. Indiana..... ae aiea ee oe 25¢ Sept. 15, 34 11,500 25 24% 25 + & 
39% 12% 41 26% 320,000 $10 gO ee ree 50c Oct. 31, 34 27% 27% 27% + & 
47% 22% 50% 39% = 25,740,965 25 Oe Oe. eee 50cS.A June 15, 34 20,500 4314 4134 434+ 1% 
59 35 72 51 1,590,406 N.P. BBO Gic sci assaves pee seweus 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 1,800 2 71% 72 0 
103 89 118 100 100,000 $100 Oy WIE ics eke cuceewes so $1.50Q Sept. 1, 34 60 118 1174 W7% +2 
4% % «(3 1% 966,979 N.P. Sannin On Carp. UDG). oc ac eee eoiiens 900 1% 1% 1% + ¥% 
30% 10% 29% 1934 9,851,236 $25 (ee eee 25cQ Oct. 1, 34 9,900 22 21 22 + 1 
t§) 1% 6 30,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal On Cos ces sie rahe Dec. 31, 29 5,800 4% 3 4% +1% 
11% 83% 14% #8 5,998,919 N.P. Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... 50c Apr. 1, 34 6,900 9% 9% % + & 
65% 23% 85% 64% 695,503 $100 en Oe | $2.00 Oct. 10, 34 200 78 78 78 + 1% 
26 9y% 40 31 2,191,823 N.P. ba Water Oil Co...... ceueseeis 5c 3 re ae ane & pee 
80 45 97 80 199,446 $100 | BASE Soe eee $1.25Q Nov. 15, 33 200 95% 95 95 0 
23 8% 20% 11% 4,386,070 25 eink il of California.......... 25cQ Nov. 10, 34 4,100 15 i 15% 1534 + & 
22% 10% 21% 15 1,200,000 N.P. inion Tank Cat Co....60cccccce 30cQ Sept. 1, 34 600 21 20% 20% \4 
4% % 33 1 759,538 N.P. ag oS err rrr Sen uly 3, 30 1,800 1% t1\% 14% 0 
5% 2 5 2% 431,443 $5 . F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co..... pews ay 10, 28 1,500 3 234 234 4 


®New high. tNewiow. x Ex-div. 


Standard 


**On accum. rr. 


Oil Stocks on New York Curb Market 











Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Nov. 10 
1934 Shares Par Rate Div. Sales Week’e 
et a Low Issued Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change 

13 6 11 6 40,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co............. Oct. 15, 30 50 6 6 6 —1 
39% «25 38 26 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... 5cQ Sept. 15, 34 150 33 32% 32% + % 
129 71 12634 116 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co........... 50cEx.-$1.50Q. Sept. 29, 34 250 *12634 124% 126% 4+ 3% 
12 2% «+14 9% 5,977,873 N.P. Creole Petroleum Co............ Pres. Oo pean ae 8,700 13 3% 1234 13% l + % 
41% 20 37 30 ,000 $100 Eureka Pipe Line Co.........00- $1Q Nov. 1, 34 100 33 32 3 +1\% 
105% 40 46% 33% 9,000,000 N.P. Humble OH & Refg. Co.......... 25cQ Oct. 1, 34 6,400 425% 3934 42 + 234 
15 6% 17% 12% = 26,742,792 mar. Imperial Oil Corp. coup......... 25cQ June 1, 34 22,600 *17% 16% 1514 + % 
15 6% 17 ee reo N.P. ee ree 25cQ Sa 1, 34 100 #17 i7 17 + & 
8 3% 6% 3% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co........... Tti5c S.A ay 15, 34 ere ee meee eee 

23% 8% 333% 19% 14,247,088 N.P. International Pet. Co............ tt56cQ June 1, 34 27,900 *3 3% 30% 32 + 2 
10 5% 9% 7% 13,000 $12.50 National Transit Co............. 15c April 14, 34 300 7% 7% 7% + & 
4% 3 4% 3 100,000 5 New York Transit Co........... 5c §.A. Oct. 15, 34 en beri iA saat cae 
6% 4% #7 4hy 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co.......... 25c S.A July 2, 34 100 55% 5% 55% % 

87 70% 88 83% 580,796 100 OS AE OLE, 5s cc cncesccnas $1.50Q Sept. 15, 34 160 87% 87% 87% + 
4 2% 6 3% 400,000 25 Pens Mex. Fuel Co... .ccccccccs 75¢ new + 33 , ni a te ini aaa 
6 2% S% 3% ,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co.......... 15c Sept. 34 109 354 135% 3% — & 
22% ii 26% 17% 1,200,000 25 South Pean Onl Coie... siccscccse 30c Sept. 29, 34 1,600 23 20% 22% + 2% 
43 24% 47 41 35,000 50 ~— West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1Q Get. 1, soy 47% ae ae 
19 8% 17% 14% 2,606,983 10 [Pr NGERT. oct cccccecdcecce 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 3,900 16! A 15% 16% + &% 
28 11 146% 8% 90,822 25 S O. Nebraska...... Scevewesak< 25cQ June 20, 34 600 834 83 - \& 
41 15% 28% 12% 752,465 25 Ss. ~ Re eo no os Kaas ecaweesss es April 16, 34 1,500 1 3 \4 1234 134% + %& 
88 60 95 77% 120,000 2 ee Sy eS eee $1.25Q Oct. 15, 34 eenhcad ‘ ie ween iti 
3 1 4% 2% 34,158 25 on Finch i ol ee a teas Dec. 1, 30 100 a 3 3 + %&% 
®New high. tNew low. ttIndiana Pipe Line 10c; International Pet. Co. 44c, hue 1, 34, 
x Ex dividend. 

NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—-Tanker nant at 17c a bbl. for clean ships for wholesale markets for gasoline and 
freight rates for clean bottoms be- many weeks, has improved rapidly kerosine was noted as result of the 
tween Gulf and North-of-Hatteras within the past few days. Ships have higher freight rates. 
ports were bid up 2.25c per bbl. to been chartered at 18.25c, 19c, and Several oil companies were _ in- 
19.5¢e during the past week. Owners 19.5¢ since Nov. 5. Rates for dirty vestigating reports that rates on gen- 
now are asking 20c and higher, bottoms were unchanged. eral cargo ships would be advanced 


This market, 


which has been stag- A 


stiffening 


in Atlantic seaboard 


around the first of the year. 
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Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb 





Transactions Week Ended Nov. 10 





1933 1934 Par es Week's 
High Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change 
2% fs 1 6 N.P. American Maracaibo... 200 34 34 % + 
5 1 21 1 N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas.... 200 1k 1 Im” +k 
» 1 2 % N.P. Me Miacircdcecses 1,400 1 1% 1) is 
4% 2 3% 1s $10 a, eer ere 100 2} 2% 2% 0 
15 6% 15 12 N.P. British "aoe. Oil coup. 100 15% 15% 15% 14 
7 5 2 $% = Carib Syndicate....... 4,000 2% 2 2% lg 
6% 134 4 1% N.P. Cities Service......... 18,300 1% 1 134 ly 
30 10% 26% ue $100 ST See 1,000 1436 14 14g 0 
Pies } Att, : R F do i" of verdes 300 1% 1% 1% 56 
0 SS eee wera yeaah 
4 is 4 N.P. es CR Corp... ccc 2,000 M% 4 4 My 
2 1 N.P. Columbia Oil & Gas vtec. 400 le be 0 
2 1 2 1% $1 Consolidated Royalty. 200 1% 1% 1% 0 
z In 3% H Ni se ag bing Piesaduvase 600 1M 1% 1 0 
sf eae 
1 ty i % =N.P. Crown a iy ee 300 § by 84 0 
8 2% #7 44% =#N.P. Darby Petroleum...... 200 4h 44 4h4 ly 
3 as 2% ~=«i1 Lay ae at & Refg.. 
62 24 76% 50 $25 Gulf on — Drneuaans 4,500 5714 53 56% + 24 
7 1% #4 1% N.P. Indian Ter. Illg. Oil A ie 
6% 1 4 14% N.P. MO MEGr ced caves 400 1% tl 4 14 lg 
2 3 1 N.P. Kirby Petroleum...... 1,600 2% 2 2% lo 
1 4 Ye $25 Leonard Oil Dev....... 200 is v6 is 0 
9 Ts) 51 334 NAP. Eiom OFF Mefa......... a ate 
12 4 6, 4% N.P. Lone Star Gas........ 600 5% 5% oe + OM 
7 7 8 5% N.P.  Margay Oil Co........ ; ; 
5 1% 2% =#1 N.P.  Mexico-Ohio Oil...... i 
6% 1 5 2% N.P. Michigan Gas & Oil.... ; ee 
4 1% 2% #1 N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vtec. 1,200 114 1\% 14 v4 
1 y% “ ve N.P. SS eee 600 v6 ¥% is 0 
1 4 * $1 Mountain & Gulf..... 300 ba le + 
6 2 5% 4 10° = Mountain Producers... 400 434 454 a. 
20 10 Bit: 13 N.P. National Fuel Gas..... 1,400 14h 137% 14 le 
2% 4% 2 1 $5 New Bradford Oil..... , 
5 4 3% 1 N.P. North Central Texas.. ieee ate a eas , : 
Ped ft N.P. North European...... 100 iy y 4 0 
8 3 10 8 N.P. Oil Stocks Ltd. A.. 200 91% 95% 914, + & 
3 *& 2 % N.P. _ Pantepec of Venezuela 3,600 1% 13% 1% 1 
1% \% N.P. Credegem pore. 7,800 % i's % is 
57 21 63 33 $100 Pure Oil 6% pfd...... 270 37% 35 37 + 2 
24 GE pple eile 
1 yi N.P. Reiter-Foster Oil...... 100 M4 "4 M4 0 
2% 4 $25 Richfield Oil pfd...... 4,200 175 1 1 + ¥ 
Saas "adler 1% Root Refining........ ey ; 
8 3 84% 4 10 do conv. pr. - i 
ees tees ose. «ee. $10 Royalty Corp. pfd.. =“ 
4% a; y% N.P. Ryan Consolidated. . Sawenis eS : : 
1 ts $10 Salt Creek Consolidated 900 84 34 84 0 
9 3 7% = 5 10 = Salt Creek Prod....... 1,300 6% ¢ 6% + % 
6 5% 6 4% N.P. Southland Royalty.. 100 5 5 5 0 
1 e 2 SS Searay OF. occ ccccccs 3,800 Ly | 1% + % 
13 6% 11 4 N.P.  Texon Oil & Land.. 1,900 6% 544 6 + ¥& 
34) +4 1\% $5 Venezuela Petroleum.. 3,100 34 YG — + 
3 1% Sy 1m%; 1 Woodley Petroleum... 100 3% ike 34% + & 
*New high. tNew low. 


New York Bonds 


Week Ended Nov. 10 








High Low Last Change 


New York Curb Bonds 


Week Ending Nov. 10 





High Low Last Change 





Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s 37 107% 106% 106% —1 


Cl REG Shivcn nce xwss 102% 102 102% 18 
Calif. Pet. S346: .... 566: 102% 102% 102% + % 
General Pet. 58......... 105% 105 1054 O 


Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif.6s 4134 39% 39% — \% 
Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif. 6s 


Eee ee 404% 39% 39%— \% 
Phillips Pet. 54s Terres 100% 101 + 
Pure Oil 5 Ms °37....... 9934 4: 99% \4 
Pure Oil 5 Ms ’40. . 97% 96% 97% + % 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s. 31 le 2914 29% 1% 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s 

PR ee aa 31 29 29% —1%4 
Shell Union Oil 5s...... 102% 102% 102% + % 
Shell Union Oil 5s w.w... 102% 102% 102% — % 
Shell Pipe Line 5s ’52... 103%% 10244 103 My + i% 
Sinclair Con. Oil 7s A... 104 103% 103 7% lg 
Sinclair Con. Oil 6 4s B 105 104% 104% — 7% 
wy Oil 5 Ms 739... 947% 94% 9454 +1\% 
Me SEs MN aekals olga 105 103% 10334 1 


U nice Oot C alif. 5s w.w. 1035¢ 1034 10354 + \& 
Union Oil of Calif. 6s A.. 11434 1143% 1145, + % 
Warner-Quinlan 6 °39... 283% 28 28 l 


Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 








Transactions Week Ended Nov. 9, 1934 
Change 
Over 
Sales High Low Last Week 

Ark. Nat. Gas pfd. 100 2% 2% 2% O 
Col. Gas & Elec... 372 8% COTO HOH 
Devonian Oil.... 80 11% 11% 11% +4+ % 
tGulf Oil of Pa... 100 54% 544% 544% 41% 
Lone Star Gas.... 1,387 5% 514 5%+ % 

t do 6 p.c. conv. 

pfd.. r 178 8l 80 81 t5% 

t do 6% p. e, . pid. ‘ 30 88 88 88 l 
tocar Vacuum 70 14% 133% 144%4+ % 
tStand. Oilof N. J. 70 4234 41 42% +17, 

West. Pub. Serv.. 105 33% 334 334 0 


tUnlisted. 


November 14, 1934 





Cities Serv. 5s °50..... 435, 40 433% +3% 
Cities Service 5s ’66..... 43% 4014 42 % +3 
Cities Service G. 5 Ms *42 63% 62% 63 by 4. be 
Empire O & R 5 Ms *42 5634 54% 56% 4+ Hee 
Gulf Oil 5s 737... 10534 10454 105% 
Gulf Oil 5s ’47... 107, 106 106% 


KAS 


S. O. Indiana Raises Gasoline 


CHICAGO—On Nov. 13, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana advanced its nor- 
mal tank wagon and service station 
prices on all grades of gasoline 0.3 
cent per gallon through its marketing 
territory, except Oklahoma. This ad- 
vance is made, according to the com- 
pany’s announcement, because of the 
strengthening of tank car markets. 


Duff Joins American 


CHICAGO — R. J. Duff has joined the 
American Petroleum Company, Chicago, 
wholesale petroleum marketers. 

Mr. Duff’s experience in the oil busi- 
ness dates back over 12 years, mostly 
with the Keystone Oil & Manufacturing 
Division of Central Commercial Com- 
pany. Recently he has been Chicago rep- 
resentative for Primrose Petroleum Co.. 
Dallas. 
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Market Trends Point To Higher 


Prices and Better Earnings 


HOUGH the oil industry has a 
Tne: dull outlook for the few 

months immediately ahead, the 
general trend is in a more favorable 
direction, according to a recent issue 
of Standard Trade and Securities. De- 
mands for motor fuel have been in- 
creasing. New reserves of oil have 
not been found in sufficient quantities 
to flood the current market with its 
demands, during the past 21 months, 
equaling an annual consumption of 


900,000,000 barrels a year. Since 
1932, new fields possessing only 600,- 
000,000 barrels of new oil have been 
located. 


“This situation clearly points to an 
improving statistical position for the 
industry over the long term, even 
though it is of no immediate benefit,’”’ 
comments the Standard pamphlet. 
Major fiush fields have been steadily 
exhausted and are continuing in this 
direction. The future of higher cost 
crude oil production seems certain. 
Sooner or later will come a substan- 
tially increased price for crude oil, 

History of the industry shows that 
after a period of unsettled prices, con- 
ditions bring about a stability in the 
business resulting in better prices. 
Better control over oil production in 
the opinion of the Standard Statistics 
writer is a matter of but a short time. 
Actually, the industry is assuming a 
stronger position, statistically, than at 
any time during the past four years. 

The uptrend in gasoline consump- 
tion has improved the basic outlook 
for the industry. Predictions indicate 
that demands for motor fuel for the 
entire year of 1934 will be higher by 
6 per cent than last year. Should con- 
ditions continue as they are, gasoline 
consumption is expected to total some 
402,000,000 barrels, a figure slightly 
less than the all-time high of 1931. 

“Continuance of the present upward 
trend would point definitely to a new 
high record for motor fuel demand in 
1935,’ concludes the summary which 
is completely optimistic for the period 
ahead. 

These conditions have already had 
their effect upon the industry as a 
whole and though the last quarter was 
not subtantially as lucrative as the 
first half of this year, the results still 
point up. Recovery from all depres- 
sions is marked by the three-foot ad- 
vance and the one-foot retreat until 
the normal ievel is finally reached. 
Reports which follow are indicative of 
this economic principle. 


Union Oil Calls Debentures 


One more reduction to the industry’s 
funded debt has been announced by 
the Union Oil Co., of California which 
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has just called for retirement $386,000 
of its 5 per cent debentures of 1945. 
The date of call is December 1, 1934. 
Bonds will be redeemable at 102 plus 
accrued interest. 


Plymouth Oil 


Reporting a net income for the past 
nine months of $543,235, the Ply- 
mouth Oil Co., Pittsburgh, earned an 
equivalent to 52 cents a share on 
1,050,000 shares of capital stock in- 
cluding those shares held by the com- 
pany. This compares with a net of 
$142,344 or 13 cents a share made dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1933. 

The third-quarter profit for this 
year was $151,959 after all necessary 
deductions, the equivalent of 14 cents 
a share on capital stock. This com- 
pares with $180,962 or 17 cents a 
share earned in the preceding quarter. 
A year ago, for the third quarter, the 
net was $199,558 or 19 cents a share. 


Standard Oil of California 

The September quarter, just past, 
ended with a net profit of $5,920,608, 
after all deductions, for the Standard 
Oil Co. of California. This was an 
equivalent to 45 cents a share on 13,- 
102,900 shares of capital stock. The 
best quarter of the Standard’s year, 
it compares favorably with earnings 
for the second quarter which totaled 
$4,017,243, or 31 cents a share. Also, 





Oil Dividends 


Declared and Waiting Payment 








Company Amaunt Record Payable 
Atlantic Refining Co. q..25c Nov. 21. Dec. 15 
og Pipe Line q....75c Nov. 23. Dec. 15 
il Cos., ote q...12%c Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
do 8% pfd. . . $2.00 Dec. 20 Jan. 1 
a oi Prod. td. 
ee ery Oct. 31 Nov. 15 
Consolidated Oil 8% pfd. 
ee eee .00 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
El ae Oil Works q..37%ec Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
Hancock Oil, Cal., q....10c¢ Nov. 15 Dec 1 
Imperial Oil Co. Ltd., 
RiBsn <nwcanas ed caezes 25c Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
CO: GONG. osackas cas 15c Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
Indiana Pipe Line 8.a....15c Oct. 26 Nov. 15 
Indiana Pipe Line extra.05c Oct. 26 Nov. 15 
International Pet. Co., 
_ ERS SPP U nee eee Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
CONE oo 44c Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
McColl Frontenac q..... 20¢ Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
Mid-Continent Pet. q...25c Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Ohio Oil e "AR eee 1Sc Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
OMe): A eee $1.50 Dec. 3 Dec. 15 
Pacific W eae Oil, sie 40c Nov. 14. Nov. 30 
Phillips Petro. ... .25¢ Nov.2 Dec. 1 
Seaboard Oil, Del. ‘qe: the Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
RD MRMER hc ccna ceed 10c Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
Seaboard Oil, Cal., q....25¢ Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
Socony-Vacuum ou atta 1Sc Nov. 16 Dec. 15 
Standard of Ind., q. ~25¢ Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
Standard of N. J. 8.a... .50c Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
OO. MERE es.bcc cue 25c Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
oT eo oe 25c Nov. 24 Dec. 15 
a a $1.50 Nov. 10 Dec. 1 
do extra, Com.......*9% Nov. 24 Dec. 15 
Tidewater Oil Co. 5% 
© COM: OF: Os. cvkscs ace $1.25 Oct. 29 Nov. 15 
Union Tank Car Mimcosa 30c Nov. 17 Dec. 1 


Venezuelan O. Con. Inter. 


it surpassed the third quarter of last 
year when the net amounted to $4,- 
674,103 or 36 cents a share. 

The nine months’ profit totaled $13.,- 
261,442 or $1.01 a share as against 
$5,873,516 or 45 cents a share earned 
during a similar period in 1933. 

Colonial Beacon Oil 

Cutting down the net loss experi- 
enced the first nine months of last 
year, the Colonial Beacon Oil Co., how- 
ever, did not enter the black during 
the past three quarters of 1934. The 
loss suffered was $1,322,445 after all 
deductions, comparing with a loss of 
$2,030,781 during the corresponding 
months of 1933. The third-quarter 
loss, this year, increased, being $274,- 
867 after all deductions compared 
with the net loss of $147,524 experi- 
enced in preceding quarter and a profit 
in third quarter of 1933 of $123,057 
equal to eight cents a share on capital 
stock outstanding. 

Seaboard Oil Declares Dividends 

Experiencing a net profit of $328,- 
703 for the September quarter Sea- 
board Oil Co. of Delaware, and sub- 
sidiaries, earned an equivalent to 26 
cents a share on the no-par stock and 
announced the payment of the regular 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents plus 
an extra 10-cent dividend. 

The current net for the third quarter 
compares with a profit of $374,576 or 
30 cents a share in the preceding quar- 
ter and $337,448 or 27 cents a share 
in September quarter last year. 

The profit made this year during the 
first nine months outdistanced that 
made during a similar period in 1933. 

The company’s financial position ap- 
pears to be in good shape with current 
assets as of September 30, 1934, 
amounting to $2,826,056 and liabili- 
ties of only $460,431. This compares 
with $3,171,045 and $188,054 respec- 
tively a year ago, ; 

Following are consolidated income 




















reports. For the quarter ending Sept. 
$0: 

1934 1933 
®GTORE <.66:6506042 $1,117,561 $768,135 
Oper. exp. ........ 320,996 218,895 

Oper. profit... $796,565 $549,240 
Other income.. 23,898 10,227 
Total income $820,463 $559,467 
Depr. depl., ete. 455,760 222,019 
Fed’l taxes ...... OCCU  xincedvicecarere 
Net profit.......... $328,703 $337,448 
Nine months ended Sept, 30: 

1934 1933 
PGESOBE  csccscsacccs $3,058,262 $2,109,748 
Oper, GXD.. ....<<:: 373,815 625,372 

Oper. profit..$2,184,447 $1,484,376 
Other income.... 67,527 38,826 
Total income....$2,251,974 $1,523,202 
Depr., depl., etc. 1,085,476 672,668 
Fed’l taxes ...... DOGO0  cinsccdsceccaces 
Net profit.......... $1,071,498 $850,534 


*After deducting share of products 
accruing to operations of Kettleman 
Hills absorption plant. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Shell Union Oil 


Shell Union Oil Corp., and subsid- | 


iaries, reports for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1934, a net profit, after de- 
ductions, of $1,488,704, equivalent to 
$3.72 cents a share on 400,000 shares 
of 5% per cent preferred stock on 
which there is an accumulation of un- 
paid dividends. Allowing for only 
regular quarterly dividend require- 
ments on preferred stock, balance is 
equal to 7 cents a share on some 13 
million no-par shares of common 
stock. 

Those earnings compare with a net 
loss of $897,592 in the preceding 
quarter and a net profit of $4,536,631 
or $11.34 a share on preferred and 
30 cents a share on common in Sep- 
tember, 1933. 

The nine-months’ net profit for 
1934 amounted to $550,021 after all 
deductions, equal to $1.37 a share on 
preferred stock, comparing with a 
net loss of $9,568,756 during a cor- 
responding period last year, 

Shell Pipe Line Corp., controlled 
by Shell Union Oil, reports a Septem- 
ber quarter profit for 1934 of $1,591,- 
027 after all deductions. The pre- 
ceding quarter earned $2,587,886 be- 
fore all deductions had been made. 

Following is a consolidated earning 
account for Shell Union for quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1934: 


1934 19383 
Grs. op 
GSTS 66453 $52,452,869 $48,378,973 
Expenses ...... 41,609,373 35,471,560 





Gross Inc..$10,843,496 $12,907,413 





Interest ........ 920,049 1,107,958 
Dep. dpl., ete. 8,161,123 7,262,770 
Minority int.. 19,978 54 
Fed. taxes.... BOOMER ShieKiigaccie 

Net profit.. $1,488,704 $4,536,631 


Nine months ended September 30: 





1934 1983 

Gr op earns $145,729,986$117,247,885 
Expenses ...... 118,532,852 102,376,861 

Gross inc..$27,197,134 $14,871,024 
THEGPERE. x. .ce06 2,839,216 3,386,495 
Dpr, dpl. ete. 23,514,020 21,077,068 
Minority int. 40,235 *23,783 
Fed, taxes.... BOOLOME .céscecedsxciadinete 

Net profit.. $550,021 7$9,568,756 

*Credit. Loss. 


Continental Oil Co. 


THE 
OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Situations Open 





GRADUATE PETROLEUM CHEMIST 
WANTED 


with experience in grease analysis and 
lubricating oil laboratory work and super- 
vision. Preferably familiar with lubricat- 
ing oil refinery processes and experimental 
and development work. State age, educa- 
tion, experience and enclose photograph. 


Address Box 156 











Equipment Wanted 


PLANT EQUIPMENT wanted. Give full par- 


ticulars, prices, description, age and where 
located. Address L. L. Coryell & Son, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Professional Services 





ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 


Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A. S. T. M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
654 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr. 


HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 


PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


Grant Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUE 
DETERMINATIONS 


THE GRAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 8-4020 











With a_ consolidated net income | 


(subject to year-end adjustments) of 
$2,055,282 after deductions, the Con- 
solidated Oil Co. earned an equiva- 
lent to 43 cents a share during the 
third quarter of the current year. 
This compares with a net income of 
$1,165,829 or 25 cents a share on 
41,738,593 shares in the preceding 
period, 

The nine months’ income was $4,- 
432,594 equivalent to 93 cents a share 
after all deductions. This compares 
with a net loss of $2,061,979 experi- 
enced during the first nine month last 
year, 


November 14, 1934 


ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 


611 Eleventh Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 











Miscellaneous 





WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities.” 


“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 cents & 
word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 


“Position Wanted”—8 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 


Advertisements set in special type or 
with border—$4.00 per column inch. 


Copy must reach us not later than Fri- 
day preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 








For Sale 


CALL FOR BIDS Te Purchase Royalty Oi} 
Accruing to the United States from the Salt 
Creek, Wyoming, Oil Field. Pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 86 of the act approved 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), sealed pro- 
posals, in duplicate, will be received in the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., on or before noon December 10, 1934, 
from responsible bidders for the purchase for a 
period beginning January 1, 1935, of all royal- 
ty oil accruing to the United States from Gov- 
ernment lands in the Salt Creek, Wyoming, oi} 
field. The Government royalty oi] from the Salt 
Creek field amounts to about 13.6 per cent of 
the production of the field and for the calendar 
year 1932 amounted to 1,001,387 barrels, for 1933 
to 885,085 barrels, for the first eight months of 
1934 to 546,743 barrels. The average gravity in all 
years was in the range from 86.0 to 36.9 degrees 
A. P. I. Additional] information may be obtained 
from the Director Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., or the Super- 
visor, U. S. Geological Survey, Caspar, Wyoming. 
Bids are invited on three separate items as 
follows: Item 1. Royalty oil for a period of one 
year beginning January 1, 1935, and ending De 
cember 81, 19385. Item 2. Royalty oil for a 
period of two years beginning January 1, 1935, 
and ending December 31, 1936. Item 3. Royalty 
eil for a period of three years beginning January 
1, 1935, and ending December 31, 1937. Bids 
must be in the following exact form: ‘For the 
period beginning January 1, 1935, and ending 
December 81, 193... (mame of bidder), offers 
adap cents per barrel above the highest field 
price for oil of equal or lower gravity in Okla- 
homa and Kansas, and/or in Wyoming, which 
ever is the higher, as published or offered on 
any basis of volume measurement by any re 
sponsible recognized purchaser for crude oil 
in quantity not less than 2,000 barrels a day.” 
Delivery of royalty oil will be made in the field 
te the successful bidder or for his account with- 
out cost to the Government. Payments for the 
royalty oil are to be made through the office of 
the Supervisor, U. S. Geological Survey, Federal 
Building, Casper, Wyoming, to the order of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office on or 
before the last day of each calendar month fol- 
lowing the calendar month in which delivery 
is made. The volume of royalty oil will be de 
termined by such rule of volume measurement as 
may be applicable to production of the Salt 
Creek field under regulation or order of the 
Secretary of the Interior; and it is proposed that 
effective January 1, 1935, the volume of produc 
tion shall be determined by tank measure- 
ment as based on 100 per cent capacity tables 
and shall be computed in terms of barrels 
of clean oil of 42 U. S. gallons of 231 cubie 
inches, in conformity with departmental order 
of August 6, 1932. Each bidder must submit 
with his bid a bond in the sum of $1,000 or a 
certified check payable to the order of the 
Secretary of the Interior in the sum of $1,000 
as a guarantee that he will, if successful, 
promptly execute a satisfactory contract and 
furnish a bond in the sum of $200,000, condi- 
tioned upon full and complete compliance with 
the terms of the contract. The Secretary of 
the Interior may accept the offer of the highest 
bidder and/or bidders and reserves the right 
to reject all bids whenever within his judgment 
the interest of the United States demands. 
Storage facilities are available en Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 8, Wyoming (Teapot), for 
approximately 1,500,000 barrels of oil. Infor- 
mation in regard thereto may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Navy. Sealed bids are to 
be submitted to the Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., the envelope 
to be marked plainly “Bid on Salt Creek royalty 
oll.” No bid received after the time herein 
fixed for submitting bids will be considered. 
(Signed) T. A. Walters, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior. October 81, 1934. 





Advertisers having box numbers 
should be addressed in care of 
National Petroleum News, 1213 
West 3rd Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, unless otherwise specified. 
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due! 
install 
IMPLEX 


TANK GAUGES 
now! 


Prepare for winter now by equipping your bulk storage 
tanks with Simplex Tank Gauges. Completely auto- 
matic, exceptionally easy to install . . . accurate to 1/32 
of an inch . . . and amazingly low in price. Eliminates 
hazardous ladders, runways and measuring sticks. Read- 
ings made right on the ground in about 1/10 the time 
of the old method. Adaptable to both vertical and hori- 
zontal tanks . . . for gasoline, kerosene, lube oils, etc. The 
lowest-priced, fully-automatic gauge on the market. 
Write for FREE Folder and Prices Today. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 














for FASTER 


fuel oil deliveries 





Viking IMPROVED 
Truck Mounting Unit 


This new Improved Viking Truck Mounting Unit really 
puts out all liquids . . . fuel oils, road oils, lube oils and 
gasoline . . . quickly, quietly and with a minimum of 
power. New Improved Base with Radial Thrust Pedestal 
Bearings eliminates misalignment and end thrust. Viking 
Relief Valve on Pump Head included as standard equip- 
ment. Capacities of 20, 35, 50, 90 and 200 G.P.M. Write 
for Special Bulletin TODAY. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, lowa 











There’s a 


VIKING 
ROTARY 


PUMP 
for every job 


Perhaps you don’t have a job requiring a twin 
unit of 750 or 1,050 G.P.M. per pump. On the 
other hand perhaps you need a larger capacity 
than 1/5 G.P.M. At any rate this will give you 
an idea of the wide range of capacities offered by 
Viking Rotary Pumps. No job is too large... 
none is too small . . . but what there is a Viking 
that will handle it at the LOWEST COST PER 
GALLON. Viking’s are available in all drives, all 
mountings, including the famous “‘Straitline”’ .. . 
in single, twin and multiple units of three, four, 
five and six pumps. While Vikings offer a wide 
range of capacities, styles and mountings they all 
offer the sturdiness, the low power requirements... 
the long life of Viking’s Patented ‘‘Gear Within 
A Gear’? Two Moving Parts Principle. Just Tell 
us your pumping problem and we will recommend 
the pump best adapted to handle it economically 
and efficiently. Write for complete information 


today. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
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